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OCTOBER. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  AND  THE  LESSONS  OF  HISTORY. 


We  are  about  to  say  a  few  words  in  connexion  with  that  question  of 
anxious  import, —  “What  will  the  Lords  do  V  We  have  no  threats  to 
make,  no  “  friendly  advice”  to  offer:  we  wish  merely  to  lay  open  an 
unvarnished  page  in  history,  whose  characters  are  happily  still  distinct, 
where  circumstances  are  fairly  stated,  and  where  we  have  no  false  bias 
to  mislead  us.  The  lesson  written  there  cannot  be  misunderstood  :  it 
i  exists. not  by  fraud  or  mystery, — it  deals  not  in  cant  or  sophistry, — ^it 
j  speaks  in  a  language  known  to  all  hearts,  and  felt  and  understood  by 
It  is  a  lesson  which  ought  ever  to  be  read  to  the  oppressor,  and  it 
contains  an  example  for  the  oppressed. 

The  Bill  proposed  for  remedying  the  abuses  in  the  representation 
of  the  people,  has  passed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  led  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  supported  by  the  almost 
unanimous  voice  of  the  country.  In  a  question  immediately  concern¬ 
ing;  itself,  that  House  has  declared  its  own  disqualification  for  its 
office,  and  has  distinctly  admitted- to  the  nation  that  its  constitution 
is  made  up  of  the  grossest  usurpation.  Can  the  House  of  Lords  put 
a  negative  on  this,— and,  itself  the  polluter  of  the  Commons,— can  it 
determine  that  no  pollutions  exist  ?  In  other  and  more  general  words, 
are  the  peers  of  England— as  a  legislative  body  notoriously  the  frailest 
part  of  the  constitution,  and  by  their  habits  of  life  and  the  constitution 
pf  their  order  always  in  a  state  of  great  incidental  weakness — zxq  they 
m  a  position  to  commit  themselves  to,  or  to  support  themselves  in,  a 
^ruggle,  long  and  arduous  as  it  assuredly  must  be,  with  the  lower 
House,  hardly  lower  in.  dignity  and  something  more  than  equal  in 
substantial  power  ?  Let  History  answer  the  question. 

^  hat  have  been  the  invariable  issues  of  such  struggles  between  the 
I^rds  and  Commons?  Look  at  that  great  era  of  civil  liberty,  the 
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early  period  of  the  seventeenth  century, — which  for  the  first  time  be¬ 
held  the  plain,  straight-forward,  sturdy  character  of  the  English  people, 
developed  in  a  struggle  for  the  assertion  of  their  constitutional  rights ;  ^ 

and  when  our  illustrious  ancestors  grappled  with  the  iron  hand  of 
power,  not  for  their  own  individual  aggrandizement,  but  to  serve  the 
cause  of  their  country,  and  to  exalt  the  interests  of  mankind.  How 
did  the  Lords  second  them  ?  By  futile  and  vain  attempts  to  check 
their  glorious  exertions — by  insidious  and  bare-faced  endeavours  to  ar¬ 
rest  their  progress,  now  by  secret  machinations,  now  by  open  force. 

But  the  Commons  of  England  were  not  discouraged  then  in  their  pur¬ 
suit  of  liberty ; — they  knew  that  at  all  hazards,  and  at  every  cost,  it 
was  their  place  and  duty  to  protect  her.  Hence  it  was  that  from  al¬ 
most  every  contention  the  Lords  retired  in  disgrace ;  and  not  without 
ominous  hints,  that  by  impeding  the  march  of  truth  and  freedom, 
sooner  than  relinquish  a  little  of  their  own  pride  and  monstrous  pre¬ 
tensions,  they  were  forfeiting  their  claims  even  to  those  rights  which  I 
the  constitution  had  vested  in  them.  We  have  seen  the  bold  lan¬ 
guage  addressed  by  Pym,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  to  the  House  I 

of  Lords  nor  did  that  great  statesman  and  inflexible  patriot  ever  j 

shrink  from  the  duties  imposed  on  him  in  those  extraordinary  times. 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  the  Lords  and  Commons  quar¬ 
relled  about  the  preamble  to  the  bill  brought  in  for  pressing,  he  was 
more  plain  and  explicit.  At  the  head  of  a  committee,  he  told  the 
Lords,  that  the  Commons  being  the  representative  body  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  their  Lordships  being  but  as  particular  persons  and 
coming  to  parliament  in  a  particular  capacity,  if  they  shall  not  be  pleased 
to  consent  to  the  passing  of  those  acts,  that  the  lower  House,  together 
with  such  of  the  Lords  as  are  more  sensible  of  the  safety  of  the  kingdom, 
may  join  together  for  its  government  and  welfare. 

The  leaders  of  the  Commons,  indeed,  unceasingly  endeavoured  to 
warn  the  Lords  of  the  too  certain  issue  of  their  obstinacy ; — they  plainly 
told  them,  that  ere  long,  their  private  and  exclusive  characters  and  pre¬ 
tensions  must  merge  in  the  great  masses  of  feeling  and  opinion 
abroad  throughout  the  country.  When  the  conference  with  the  Lords 
was  demand^  on  the  subject  of  the  oath  of  secrecy.  Lord  Wharton 
reported  the  issue  of  that  conference,  and  the  account  given  by 
him  of  Mr,  Rouse*s  speech  is  very  remarkable.  It  is  a  proof  of  the 
strength  felt  by  the  Commons  in  the  voice  of  the  nation,  of  the  steady 
reliance  in  their  own  resources,  of  the  self-confidence  which  springs 
from  a  source  tha.t  can  never  fail,  the  natural  sense  of  justice  recognized 
by  all  persons  in  the  nation.  “The  Commons  desire  a  good  correspond¬ 
ence  with  their  Lordships,  said  Mr.  Rouse,  and  are  very  sensible  of  the 
ill  consequences  if  it  should  be  otherwise ;  but  such  would  be  the  present 
inconveniences  in  the  miscarriage  of  these  affairs,  as  may  appear  by 
what  already  hath  been  represented,  as  that  he  was  commanded  in  the 
name  of  the  Common§of  England,  to  let  your  Lordships  know,  that  if 
this  great  cause,  which  concerns  religion,  and  all  that  is  dear  to  us,  shall 


*  See  the  Sketch  of  Pym,  vol.  i.  p.  512. 
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miscarry  for  want  of  your  Lordship’s  concurrence  in  those  just  and  ne¬ 
cessary  ways  which,  according  to  their  duty,  they  have  proposed  for 
the  carrying  of  it  on,  they  have  removed  the  guilt  of  it  from  their  own 
doors;  and  that,  nevertheless,  according  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them, 
they  shall  continue  to  do  that,  which  in  their  judgment,  and  they  hope 
in  the  world’s,  shall  be  most  needful  for  the  perfecting  the  pious  and 
glorious  work  which  is  in  their  hands,  for  God  and  the  kingdom.” 

But  these  words,  plain  and  palpable  as  was  the  meaning  they  bore, 
were  uttered  in  vain — and  the  Lords,  some  through  self-interest, 
some  through  gross  ignorance,  clung  desperately  to  abuses,  regardless 
alike  of  the  derision  of  the  gay,  the  scorn  of  the  wise,  and  the  sorrow 
of  the  good.  One  more  warning,  however,  was  given  before  they  fell. 
Sir  John  Evelyn,  a  man  of  much  resolute  spirit,  and  a  clever  statesman, 
having  given  utterance  to  certain  words  at  a  conference,  which,  the 
Lords  saw,  too  plainly  imported  that  in  case  their  Lordships  did  not 
agree  with  the  House  of  Commons,  they  would  do  it  without  them, 
—they  passed  a  vote  to  that  effect,  and  demanded  satisfaction  for 
the  utterance  of  these  words.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  reply,  vin¬ 
dicated  their  member,  being  of  opinion,  ‘‘that  the  words  spoken  by 
Sir  John  Evelyn  do  not  import  that  sense  which  their  Lordships  con¬ 
ceive  they  do ;  ”  but,  with  singular  meaning,  added  a  direct  hint,  that 
even  if  he  had  said  so,  it  was  not  beyond  their  own  feeling  of  what 
might  be  done  : — and  the  House  of  Commons  hope  that  their  Lord- 
ships  did  not  intend,  by  their  inference  upon  those  words,  even  in  the 
sense  they  took  the  same,  so  to  bind  up  this  House  to  one  way  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  as  that,  in  no  case  whatsoever,  though  never  so  extraordinary, 
though  never  so  much  importing  the  honour  and  interest  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  Commons  of  England  might  not  do  their  duty  for  the  good 
and  safety  of  the  kingdom,  in  such  a  way  as  they  may,  if  they  cannot 
do  it  in  such  a  way  as  they  would,  and  most  desire.” 

After  these  repeater!  warnings  given — warnings  that  might  well, 
indeed,  have  “  made  mad  the  thinking,  and  appalled  the  free,”  had 
there  been  any  such  in  that  noble  assembly — warnings  to  which  a 
dir^t  refusal  to  come  to  any  compromise  was  the  only  return — a  deadly 
strife,  a  helium  inter necinum  against  the  existence  of  such  a  body  could 
no  longer  be  averted.  They  fell,  covered  with  humiliation,  disgrace, 
nnd  scorn.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  destruction  of  an  aristocracy 
equally  proud,  and  polished,  and Trave,  which  befel  in  a  neighbouring 
country,  in  more  modern  times. 

'  France,  the  first  question  which  divided  opinion  and  led  to  a  coii- 
nict  between  the  aristocracy  and  the  tiers  etdt,  was  that  regarding  the 
vote  by  head  or  by  order.  By  the  first  method,  that  of  counting  voices, 
^he  Commons  sought  to  be  numerically  on  a  par  with  the  privileged 
classes ;  by  the  latter  their  opponents  always  had  the  advantage  of  two 
Jo  one.  In  vain  were  discussions  held,  which  lasted  for  several  weeks 
*0  vain  did  the  court  offer  its  mediation :  the  nobles  gave  a  peremptory 
Refusal  to  come  to  any  compromise.  They  preferred  reigning  ® 

•ears,  to  courting  the  affections,  of  the  people,  with  whom  they  had  no 
•ynapathy.  Then  the  tiers  etdt  perceived  that  the  designs  of  the  court 
were  irrevocably  fixed,  and  that  it  had  itself  alone  to  rely  on. 
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issue  was — even  as  it  had  been  in  England — and  as,  we  trust  in  God  it 
will  not  be  again.  In  vain  were  concessions  afterwards  made — they  came 
too  late.  “  Early  reformations,”  says  the  great  orator  of  our  age,  “  are 
amicable  arrangements  with  a  friend  in  power ;  late  reformations  are 
terms  imposed  upon  a  conquered  enemy :  early  reformations  are  made 
in  cool  blood ;  late  reformations  are  made  under  a  state  of  inflamma¬ 
tion.  In  that  state  of  things,  the  people  behold  in  government  nothino* 
that  is  respectable.  They  see  the  abuse,  and  they  will  see  nothing 
else — they  fall  into  the  temper  of  a  furious  populace,  provoked  at  the 
disorder  of  a  house  of  ill-fame  :  they  never  attempt  to  correct  or  regu¬ 
late  :  they  go  to  work  by  the  shortest  way — they  abate  the  nuisance — 
THEY  PULL  DOWN  THE  HOUSE.”  Thus  it  was  in  France  I  moderation 
was  proposed  too  late;  and,  as  in  England,  revolution,  with  its  train  of 
lasting  good,  though  present  evil,  became  inevitable.  The  stroke  of 
state  necessity  fell — they  "^pulled  down  the  house'"  At  the  motion 
of  the  Abbe  Sieyes,  the  tiers  eldty  after  in  vain  inviting  the  two  others 
to  join  them,  constituted  themselves  into  a  national  assembly,  and  the 
French  noblesse  perished ! 

We  will  not  here  enter  into  the  question  of  the  justice  of  the  votes 
that  condemned  these  far-descended  aristocracies  to  the  fate  of  common 
orders  of  men ;  that  is  a  question,  not  of  the  forms,  but  of  the  eternal 
essence  of  justice,  and  of  the  great  and  all-absorbing  ends  and  interests 
of  human  society.  We  have  said  enough  to  shew  that  they  fell  not 
without  sufficient  warning ;  but  that  abuses  and  corruptions  were  un¬ 
fortunately  too  deeply  rooted  in,  and  identified  with,  their  passions  and 
interests,  to  be  wrenched  asunder  without  violence.  Had  reason  and 
conciliation  mounted  the  judgment-seat  instead  of  passion  and  interest, 
all  wmld  have  been  well.  But  even  humiliation  and  disgrace  failed  to 
teach  the  English  peers  this  lesson.  At  the  Restoration,  they  returned 
to  their  parliament  house  with  wild  and  confused  notions  about  their 
high  privileges  and  jurisdictions, — rather  increased  than  diminished  by 
the  exile  they  had  undergone, — and  spared  no  pains  to  demonstrate 
their  contempt  for  that  equal  submission  to  the  law  which  is  required 
in  all  well-governed  states.  Again  this  raised  a  prejudice  against  the 
Lords — again  those  disgraceful  scenes  which  altercations  between  two 
branches  of  the  legislature  exhibit  to  Englishmen  and  to  Europe,  were 
fiercely  enacted — and  again  the  Lords  were  worsted  in  the  conflict. 

It  has  always  been  so  :  the  House  of  Lords  cannot,  from  its  own 
peculiar  construction,  support  its  corruptions  and  abuses  against  the 
will  of  a  majority  of  the  Commons  of  England,  seconded  by  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  nation:  it  must  fall,  if  it  dares  attempt  the  struggle.  So 
may  it  ever  be,  when  a  privileged  body  endeavours  to  extend  its  own 
rights  by  usurping  those  which  belong  to  others !  This  is  the  great 
lesson  we  proposed  to  illustrate.  We  have  done  so  briefly,  but,  we 
believe,  successfully;  for  the  records  of  history  cannot  be  disputed,  and 
they  undeniably  establish  that  principle.  Here,  then,  our  enquiries  find 
a  resting  place,  and  “  our  reason  finds  a  home.” 

These  lessons  of  history,  then,  if.  history  be  not  wilfully  considered 
as  nothing  better  or  more  useful  than  an  ‘‘  old  almanack,”  will  not, 
we  trust,  be  forgotten  in  the  discussion  of  the  great  question  in  the 
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H0US6  of  LordSj  on  whoso  clocision,  as  in  a  balanco,  tho  future  destiny 
of  our  country  hangs#  Most  anxiously  and  fervently  do  we  anticipate 
that  the  voice  of  example  and  experience  may  not  be  uplifted  in  vain  ! 
We  reverence  the  Lords — for  we  know  the  value  of  a  hereditary  peer¬ 
age  in  a  limited  monarchy.  We  would  not  have  them  looked  on 
«  with  jealous  leer  malign.”  But  it  is  vain  to  suppose  that  their  insti¬ 
tution  can  preserve  the  same  proud  footing  it  held  in  former  days  of 
comparative  ignorance :  nor  should  they  wonder  that  the  people,  ad¬ 
vanced  in  intellectual  improvement— that  “  second  breathing  of  under¬ 
standing  into  the  life  of  man” — should  now  demand  the  lopping  off  of 
its  disproportions  and  defects,  the  offspring  of  other  ages.  The  English 
people  are  still  attached  to  laws,  obedient  to  institutions,  and  mindful 
of  the  respect  due  to  their  superiors  in  station.  They  have  not  forgotten 
the  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  the  ancestors  of  the  peers  of  England 
—to  the  iron  Barons  of  Merton — who  delivered  Magna  Charta,  not  to 
the  great  barons,  not  to  the  great  prelates  alone,  but  as  a  common  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  whole  people.  Let  these  feelings  be  cherished,  not  put  aside 
in  scorn.  Let  sympathy  be  met  with  sympathy.  “  There  are  two  ways,” 
said  Lord  Digby,  a  very  eloquent  speaker  and  a  wise  man,  in  sup¬ 
porting  a  bill  for  triennial  parliaments  in  16 10, — “  There  are  two  ways 
of  powerful  rule,  either  by  fear  or  love :  but  only  one  of  happy  and 
safe  rule,  that  is,  by  love  ;  that  Jirmissimum  imperium  quo  obedientes 
gaudent:  to  this  Camillus  advised  the  Romans.  Let  a  government 
consider  what  it  is  that  moves  a  people  principally  to  affection  and 
dearness  towards  their  rulers,  it  shall  see  that  there  needs  no  other 
artifice  in  it  than  to  let  them  enjoy  unmolestedly  what  belongs 
to  them  of  right.  If  that  hath  been  invaded  and  violated  in  any  kind 
whereby  affections  are  alienated,  the  next  consideration  for  a  wise 
government  is,  how  to  regain  them.  Are  reasons  like  these  not  the 
best  and  noblest  that  can  be  offered  to  an  assembly  which  exists — and 
exists  only — for  the  welfare  and  liberties  of  mankind?  We  can  tell 
the  House  of  Lords,  that  it  is  by  acting  under  the  influence  of  such 
reasons  alone  that  they  can  hope  for  the  disinterested  support  of  their 
followers,  or  the  enlightened  judgment  of  posterity,  or  the  continuance 
of  those  sentiments  of  deference,  attachment,  and  fealty,  which  can 
alone  render  their  power  in  this  nation  steady  and  permanent.  We 
ask  them  to  attend— not  to  the  Tdle  clamours  of  party,  or  the  little 
views  of  little  men, — but  to  the  principles  of  those  who  have  proved 
ffeir  attachment  to  the  Peerage,  by  teaching  it  to  exist — not  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  other  orders  of  the  state, — but  by  them,  and  for  them, 
^hat  was  the  language  addressed  at  a  juncture  somewhat  like  the 
present,  by  Mr.  Burke,  the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  time,  but  whose 
*  'visdom  was  greater  than  his  eloquence”?  We  quote  it  for  its  pro¬ 
found  and  contemplative  wisdom,  because  it  comes  home  to  the 
businesses  and  bosoms”  of  legislators  now,  and  because  it  ougit  to 
c^rry  more  weight  with  the  Lords  than  the  language  of  any  other 
man : — <<  Some,  without  doors,  affect  to  feel  hurt  for  your  dignity,  e- 
cause  they  suppose  that  menaces  are  held  out  to  you.  Justi  y  ^ 
opinion,  by  shewing  that  no  menaces  are  necessary  to  stimu  a  e 
you.to  your  duty.  But  while  you  may  sympathize  with  them,  in  one 
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point,  who  s^pathize  with  you  in  another,  you  ought  to  attend  no  I  ess 
to  those  who  approach  you  like  men,  and  who,  in  the  guise  of  petitioners, 
Jsp^k  to  you  in  the  tone  of  a  concealed  authority.  It  is  not  wise  to 
force  them  to  speak  out  more  plainly  what  they  plainly  mean.  But 
the  petitioners  are  violent.  Be  it  so.  Those  who  are  least  anxious  about 
your  conduct,  are  not  those  that  love  you  most.  *  They  who  call 
upon  the  House  of  Commons  to  belong  wholly  to  the  people,  are  those 
who  wish  them  to  return  to  their  proper  home  :  to  the  sphere  of  their 
duty,  to  the  post  of  their  honour,  to  the  mansion-house  of  all  genuine, 
solid,  and  serene  satisfaction.  They  have  furnished  to  the  people  of 
England  (indeed  they  have)  some  real  cause  of  jealousy.  Let  them  leave 
that  sort  of  company  which,  if  it  does  not  destroy  their  innocence,  pol¬ 
lutes  their  honour  :  let  them  free  themselves  at  once  from  every  thing 
that  can  increase  the  suspicions  of  the  people,  and  inflame  their  just 
resentment;  let  them  cast  away  from  them,  with  a  generous  scorn,  all 
the  love-tokens  and  symbols  that  they  have  been  vain  and  light  enough 
to  accept; — all  the  bracelets,  and  snuff-boxes,  and  miniature  pictures, 
and  hair  devices,  and  all  the  other  adulterous  trinkets^  that  are  the 
pledges  of  their  alienation,  and  the  monuments  of  their  shame.  Let 
them  return  to  their  legitimate  home,  and  all  jars,  and  all  quarrels, 
will  be  lost  in  embraces.  Let  the  Commons  in  Parliament 

ASSEMBLED,  BE  ONE  AND  THE  SAME  THING  WITH  THE  COM¬ 
MONS  AT  LARGE.  The  distinctions  that  are  made  to  separate  them, 
are  unnatural  and  wicked  contrivances.  Let  them  identify,  let  them 
incorporate  themselves  with  the  people.  Let  them  cut  all  the  cables, 
and  snap  the  chains  which  tie  them  to  an  unfaithful  shore,  and  en¬ 
ter  the  friendly  harbour,  that  shoots  far  out  into  the  main  its  moles 
and  jettees  to  receive  them  !” 

If  the  Peers  of  England  be  guidedby  these  wise  principles,  then  indeed 
we  may  add  in  confidence,  the  hope — that  though  all  at  present  be  trou¬ 
bled  and  cloudy,  and  distracted,  and  full  of  anger  and  turbulence,  both 
abroad  and  at  home,  the  air  may  be  cleared  by  the  storm  and  light  and  fer¬ 
tility  may  follow  it.  But  if  not,  if  the  Peers  disregard  them,  great  will  be 
the  disappointment,  and  foul  the  stain  upon  them  !  It  is  nearly  two 
centuries  since  the  Commons  voted  that  body  useless:  it  will  then 
have  voted  itself  so.  It  will  attempt  in  vain  to  keep  up  the  same  ex¬ 
clusive  and  exorbitant  possessions,  by  an  extension  of  influence  or 
prerogative.  Knowledge  and  power  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  ‘‘  bye 
places,”  or  within  local  and  personal  limits ;  they  are  generally  diffused 
-—and  it  is  impossible  to  obliterate  learning,  to  make  man  ‘‘  \xx\know  his 
knowledge,  or  unMin^  his  thoughts.”  The  peers  will  have  recorded 
their  own  abolition — the  grounds  of  opinion  on  which  alone  they  rested 
will  have  altogether  passed  away.  They  and  their  order  will  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  touchstone  of  inquiry  and  argument ;  with  no  hold  on 
our  sympathies  or  associations,  we  shall  then  be  able  to  see  nothing 
but  anomalies  in  their  constitution — age  governed  by  children,  and 
•wisdom  by  folly  !  Then,  if  a  revolution  breaks  forth,  where  there  is  no 
time  for  reflection,  no  power  for  choice— let  no  man  say  that  it  came 
without  due  warning,  but  only  to  alarm  and  destroy  ! 

But  we  pursue  a  phantasma  or  a  hideous  dream,”  and  awake  to 
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better  reality.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  peers  of  England  will  deem  it 
well  either  to  inflict  or  to  endure  a  last  injury  and  degradation,  or  that  they 
will  dare  to  try  such  an  experiment um  crucis.  We  believe  that  they  will 
pass  the  Reform  Bill— and  therein  be  mindful  of  their  own  honour,  and 
the  peoples  happiness.  We  would  address  no  threats  to  them — we  have 
stated  facts,  rather  than  arguments ;  and  shall  conclude  in  the  languao-e 
of  one  who  was  a  statesman  and  a  scholar,  and  whose  bold  and  manly 
oratory  was  indeed  drawn  from  ‘Uhe  pure  well  of  English  undefiled.” 

My  Lords,”  said  Pym,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded,  My  Lords,  consider  what  the  present  necessities  and 
dangers  of  the  Commonwealth  require  :  what  the  Commons  have  rea- 
'm  to  expect :  to  what  endeavours  and  counsels  the  concurrent  de¬ 
sires  of  all  the  people  invite  you  :  So  that,  applying  yourselves  to  the 
preservation  of  the  King  and  kingdom,  I  may  be  told  to  assure  you, 
in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  England,  that  you  shall  be  bravely 
seconded  !  ” 
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The  pictures,  tliirty  in  number,  bequeathed  by  the  Rev.  Holwell  Carr,  to  the 
National  Gallery,  although  by  no  means  generally  of  first-rate  excellence, 
form,  in  our  opinion,  an  important  addition  to  the  collection.  Works  of  un¬ 
questionable  originality  have  a  value  distinct  from  the  intrinsic  quality  of  their 
execution,  as  exhibiting  the  manner  of  each  master  at  different  periods  of  his 
practice,  and  as  illustrations  of  the  general  progress  of  art.  In  the  galleries  of 
the  Vatican  the  whole  history  of  sculpture  is  presented  to  us,  in  i)erspicuous 
clasrification,  from  the  first  and  rudest  effoits  of  the  chisel,  to  the  supreme 
glories  of  the  Apollo  and  the  Laocoon.  In  the  Louvre,  a  similar  arrangement 
has  been  attempted  with  the  paintings,  though  not  on  a  scale  of  equal  magni¬ 
tude,  nor  with  equal  success.  I^et  us  hope  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  National 
Gallery  of  England  may  equal  the  one  and  surpass  the  odier. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  interesting  picture 
among  those  under  our  immediate  consideration,  is  the  Christ  disputiny  ivith 
^  Doctors^  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  No.  33.  It  has  been  set  forth,  as  the  pecu¬ 
liar  prerogative  of  poetry,  that  its  brightest  laurels  have  been  obtained,  during 
ite  very  infancy,  by  the  mere  grasp  of  natural  power,  while  to  painting,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  excellence  is  denied,  except  as  the  result  of  repeated  experiment  con- 
l^ued  through  successive'  generations.-  All  .tlieories  are  born  to  be  refuted. 
This  work,  by  Leonardo,  surpasses,  in  genuine  interest,  a  million  of  the  classical 
^eductions  of  the  Academies^  from  the  Carrachi  to  Carlo  Maratti ;  from  Carlo 
Maratti  down  to  David.  Some  alloy  of  the  barbarity  of  early  practice  is 
risible,  nevertheless,  in  this  picture:  it  is  somewhat  horny,  hard,  and 
wrought,  and  the  heads  ai*e  too  much  the  transcript  of  individual  models. 
®ut  these  defects  are  more  than  compensated  by  the  reality  of  its  effect :  and 
jiwre  than  all  by  the  spirit  of  devout  enthusiasm  in  which  the  whole  seems  to 
^y^  heen  conceived  and  executed.  .  . 

.  The  Martyrdom  of  St,  Peter ^  No.  29,  by  Giorgione,  has  less  play  ol  fancy, 
und  less  facility  of  execution  than  is  usual  in  the  works  of  this  master.  It  con 
however,  the  elements  of  the  Giorgione  style  of  Titian ;  meridran  sp  en 

i^ldnight  depths  of  shadow.  ^  , 

Holy  Family,  No.  30,  by  Titian,  is  painted  precisely  rn  the  same  xey, 

forms  a  very  proper  companion  to  it.  ^  i 

Artraiu  of  Cardinal  Hippolito  de  Medici  and  Sebastian  del  Piomboy  by  the 
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latter,  No.  37.  Very  faithful  representations,  no  doubt,  of  the  originals,  and 
an  admirable  impersonation,  generally,  of  the  saturnine  and  intelligent  physi¬ 
ognomy  of  the  Italians.  In  .  portrait  painting,  however,  the  schools  of  Italy, 
excepting  the  Venetian,  were  not  pre-eminent.  In  whatever  relates  to  manual 
execution,  it  is  gratifying  to  turn  from  the  dingy  tones  and  leathern  surface  of 
this  picture,  to  the  portrait  of  Govartius,  by  Vandyke,  which  hangs  near  it. 
This  last  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  finest  male  portrait  extant;  the  exact  combina¬ 
tion  of  tone  and  freshness,  of  correctness  and  facility,  of  ideality  and  identity, 
which  constitutes  excellence. 

The  Holy  Family^  No.  53,  by  Barroccio.  Very  pretty  and  very  artificial.  It 
is  astonishing  that  an  artist  of  so  masculine  a  genius,  and  so  just  a  perception 
of  nature,  as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  should  have  lavished  so  much  panegyric 
on,  and  even  condescended  to  imitate  such  an  artist  as  Banoccio ;  not  that  Bar¬ 
roccio  is  without  talent  either,  but  it  is  precisely  that  sort  of  ability  which  makes 
a  figure  on  samplers  and  fire-screens. 

The  Dead  Christy  icith  Angels^  65,  Guercino.  One  of  the  best  pictures  of  this 
master — less  forced  in  its  chiaroscuro^  and  with  somewhat  more  of  mind  and 
feeling  than  is  usual  with  him. 

The  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen,  69,  Domeiiichino.  In  what  we  should  call  the 
small  style  of  this  most  unequal  of  artists,  whose  works  sometimes  approach  in 
breaddi  and  grandeur  the  finest  of  Annibale  Carrachi,  and  sometimes  are  elabo¬ 
rated  into  the  painful  detail  of  miniature ;  Domenichino  had  fits  of  genuine 
inspiration,  hut  certainly  the  god  did  not  descend  frequently. 

The  Rape  of  Europa^  by  Paul  Veronese,  73,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
master ;  redolent  of  sunshine  and  soft  airs,  the  picture  of  a  spring  morning. 
These  old  masters,  however,  have  frequently  a  grossness  of  taste,  which  forms 
a  curious  contrast  to  the  delicate  feeling  evinced  in  their  manual  execution. 
Paul  Veronese  delighted,  luxuriated,  in  this  subject  of  Europa’s  abduction. 
Had  he  lived  a  hundred  years  earlier,  he  would  undoubtedly  have  suspended  a 
label  from  the  lady’s  mouth,  with  a  distich  equivalent  to  our  popular  air  of  the 
young  jack-daw,  “  Methinks  that  I  should  like  to  go,  and  ride  on  yonder  cow.” 

Nos.  86,  87,  and  97,  Landscapes  by  Caspar  Poussin,  as  usual,  dark,  power¬ 
ful,  and  impressive.  The  last  is  called  Dido  and  jEneas  in  the  Storm.  The 
figures  are  spotty,  and  altogether  an  eye-sore  in  the  picture,  but  the  storm  is 
indeed  terrible  and  overwhelming. 

St.  Bavon,  106,  by  Rubens,  is  a  magnificent  sketch,  exhibiting  in  all  its 
plenitude,  the  exuberant  invention  of  this  mighty  master.  In  that  part  of  his 
art  called  composition,  he  is  inferior  only  to  Raffaelle,  and  immeasurably  supe¬ 
rior  to  every  other.  We  regret  that  this  picture  is  hung  so  high  as  almost  to 
preclude  what  it  would  otherwise  furnish, — a  continual  treat  to  the  amateur  and 
the  student. 

A  Woman  Bathing,  58,  by  Rembrandt.  Here  is  nature  indeed,  but  such 
nature,  as  we  believe  no  man  willingly  looks  at  a  second  time.  The  picture, 
however,  is  a  gem  in  what  relates  to  execution.  Still  Rembrandt  was  a  hu¬ 
mourist,  and  we  suspect  that  he  meant  this  picture,  and  many  resembling  it,  as 
j^ts  on  his  art,  and  the  world.  He  has  here  combined,  with  a  form  more 
hideously  vile  and  repulsive  than  could  be  matched  in  caricature — shape,  tones 
and  hues  which  Correggio  himself  might  have  envied.  If  we  had  had  the 
power  of  administering  a  just  reward  to  the  old  Dutchman  for  his  labours,  we 
would  have  awarded  him,  for  this,  and  similar  works,  a  sum  more  than  sufficient 
to  gratify  all  the  demands  of  his  avarice,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  round  dozen, 
administered  by  an  athletic  boatswain  w  ith  his  best  pair  of  cat-o’-nine-tails. 

Among  the  pictures  contributed  by  Mr.  CaiT,  there  are  some  which  are 
valuable  only  as  curiosities;  hut  even  these,  as  we  have  observed,  are  by  no 
means  unimportant,  in  a  large,  and  especially  in  a  national  collection.  The 
example  set  by  this  gentleman,  and  by  Sir  George  Beaumont,  in  their  noble 
be(iuests,  we  trust  and  doubt  not  will  be  followed  by  others ;  and  thus  we  may 
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hope  at  no  remote  period  to  possess  a  National  Gallery  equal  to  those  of  other 
countries,  and  commensurate  to  the  character  and  dignity  of  our  own.  It  is 
evident,. however,  that  the  farther  acquisition  of  pictures  will  be  useless  until  a 
more  convenient  receptacle  is  provided  for  them.  The  erection  of  a  National 
Gallery  has  repeatedly  been  announced,  and  the  space  now  vacant  at  Charinff 
Cross  has  been  ,  nominated  as  the  site  for  it.  A  spot  so  entirely  adapted  to  the 
purpose  could  not,  perhaps,  be  found  elsewhere ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
the  opportunity  will'  not  be  allowed  to  escape.  Many  objects  purposed  to  be 
promoted  by  the  immense  expenditure  by  which  several  of  the  pictures  have 
been  obtained,  remain  at  present  totally  frustrated.  Not  only  are  the  apartments 
too  ^all  either  for  the  proper  exhibition  of  the  pictures,  and  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  public,  but  all  opportunity  is  withheld  from  the  student  of  prosecut¬ 
ing  his  studies  in  an  effectual  manner.  Although,  during  certain  days,  the 
■gallery,  is  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  study,  no  one  is  allowed  to  paint  in 
oil,  for  the  alleged  reason  of  wanting  room.  This,  however,  is  a  little  inexpli¬ 
cable,  considering  that  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  engiavers  is  fixed  up  in  every 
part  of  the  gallery.  We  trust  these  things  will,  at  no  distant  time,  be  rectified ; 
and  certainly  we  have  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with  an  institution  wherein 
much  has  already  been  done  for  the  improvement  and  gratification  of  public 
taste,  and  which  gives  us,  at  any  time,  the  solace  of  an  hour  from  the  turmoil 
of  business,  the  roar  of  politics,  and  the  dull  realities  of  life. 


i . 
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“  DA  FOLTO  BOSCO.” 

Oft  from  the  forest’s  darkling  shades,  to  light 
On  sunny  hills,  the  watchful  planter’s  care 
Removes  some  tender  shoot,  in  hopes  ’twill  bear 
I  n  richer  soil  its  golden  clusters  bright, 
llianks  to  his  friendly  hand,  ’tis  grafted  now 
On  other  stems,  and  with  new  spoils  array’d 
The  parent  trunk,  fresh  fruits  and  flowers  display’d. 

Admiring  views  and  scans  each  verdant  bough. 

Illustrious  lady  !  read’st  thou  right  my  lay  ? — 

The  world’s  the  forest,  from  whose  darkling  shade 
Tliyself,  the  tender  plant,  hast  been  convey’d 
By  his  Almighty  hand,  whom  all  obey. 

Thrice  hap]>y  tree,  which  seasons  ne’er  molest. 

By  bounteous  Heaven  with  spring  eternal  blest. 

“  ONDE  CHE  SENZA  LEGGE.” 

The  water  which  pursues  its  devious  line. 

Though  gushing  limpid  from  the  rocky  steeps. 

Grows  turbid  in  the  course  through  which  it  creeps, 

In  the  deep  valley,  sluggish  and  supine. 

Yet,  when  in  some  strait  channel  close  confin’d. 

It  vigour  takes,  and  quickens  on  its  way. 

Till  at  the  fountain,  bursting  into  day. 

It  seeks  the  skies,  and  leaves  the  earth  behind. 

Alas !  I  am  that  water ; — insecure 
From  winter’s  frost  or  summer’s  ardent  ray. 

Supinely  dragging  on  each  weary  day, 

A  sluggish  pool  in  this  dull  vale  obscure,  , ,  .  i , 

Whilst  thou — the  stream  pure,  crystalline,  and  bnght,  ^ 
Glid’st  oil  thy  way  to  realms  of  bliss  and  light.  J.  E-  ^^isson. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Englishman's  Magazine* 

The  reader  must  not  expect  in  the  following  observations,  either  historical  re¬ 
search,  logical  analysis,  or  legal  discrimination.  They  originated  in  an  impar¬ 
tial  view  of  the  principles  of  our  constitution  in  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
as  it  regards  the  relation  of  moral  and  political  science  to  the  distribution  of 
property ;  and  if,  while  directed  perhaps  too  waimly  against  the  restrictions 
upon  that  freedom  it  professes  as  its  object,  they  should  excite  the  attention  of 
better  heads,  and  suggest  employment  to  abler  pens,  their  defects  may  con¬ 
tribute  to  their  usefulness. — Fungar  vice  cotis. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  for  and  against  that  law  of  descent  which, 
with  the  cruelty  of  eastern  policy,  immolates  the  younger  branches  of  the  same 
family  to  the  dignity  of  the  eldest;  and  though  in  this  country  they  are  com¬ 
paratively  but  few  who  directly  profit  by  it,  yet  such  is  the  force  of  custom  and 
the  illusion  of  early  association  on  the  mind,  that  its  beneficial  tendency  is  often 
most  obstinately  maintained  by  those  who  have  most  suffered  by  its  application, 
and  its  inflictions  perpetuated  by  many,  who,  like  school-tyrants,  have  become 
the  instruments  of  the  very  system  of  which  they  had  been  the  victims.  That 
those  should  thus  reason  and  act,  who  consider  the  strength  of  the  social  edifice 
commensurate  with  the  depth  and  breadth  of  its  aristocratical  foundation,  can 
occasion  neither  surprise  nor  censure ;  but  such  feelings  and  opinions  are 
scarcely  consistent  with  that  jealousy  of  an  absorbing  power,  which,  in  the 
science  of  government,  looks  to  the  political  balance  for  the  adjustment  of  con¬ 
flicting  forces,  and  finds  in  a  limited  monarchy  the  best  security  against  despot¬ 
ism  :  for  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  probability  of  the  case,  and  proved  from 
the  existing  state  of  things  here,  that  the  concentration  of  territorial  possessions 
in  a  few'  hands,  affords  both  the  inclination  and  the  means  of  its  own  aggran¬ 
dizement,  and  threatens  to  dissolve  or  neutralize  the  remaining  part  of  the  legis¬ 
lature. 

Had  the  abolition  of  those  feudal  tenures,  which  had  become  obsolete,  or 
were  too  odious  and  oppressive  to  be  retained,  in  the  advanced  state  of  the  public 
mind,  in  the  rei^  of  Charles  the  Second,  been  extended  to  the  whole  system, 
so  many  conflicting  interests  would  not  have  existed,  preventing  improvement 
alike  by  their  disunion  and  their  combination;  a  class  of  men  would  not  have 
been  created  who  have  usurped  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  and  who  have 
found,  in  the  very  means  of  their  advancement,  the  willing  instruments  of  its 
continuance. 

When  the  Baron  de  Stael  w^as  in  Scotland,  he  remarked  with  astonishment 
that  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  entails  had  descended  even  to  the  minors  of  that 
country,  who  seemed  to  cherish  the  law  of  primogeniture  as  the  key-stone  of 
our  prosperity,  and  the  guardian  of  our  liberties.  Could  they  have  viewed  the 
object  of  their  admiration  through  the  medium,  not  of  habit,  but  of  reason, 
they  would  have  seen  that  their  just  share  of  both  had  been  taken  from  them, 
to  decorate  their  idol.  They  would  have  perceived  that  to  this  institution, 
however  ostensibly  modified  and  restricted  in  this  country,  may  be  ascribed,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  power  which  oppresses,  and  the  coiTuptioii  which  de¬ 
grades  us.  It  is  because  the  elder  son  is  every  thing,  and  the  younger  no¬ 
thing,  that  both  are  confederated  against  the  common  interest.  It  is  because 
the  means  are  confounded  in  vulgar  minds  with  the  end,  and  the  accessary 
mistaken  for  the  principal,  that  aristocratical  wealth  has  been  suffered  to  en¬ 
gross  political  influence,  and  fashion  has  sanctioned  political  venality,  that 
the  general  welfare  is  sacrificed  to  the  pride  of  a  few,  and  the  mean  servility 
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of  their  dependants  obtained  a  proscriptive  right  to  an  exemption  from  the 
sense  of  shame.  While  teudal  pomp  and  power  were  in  full  vigour  who 
could  have  foreseen  that  the  high-minded  relative  of  the  signeur  would  become  a 
humble  suppliant  at  a  great  man’s  levee  ?— that  patrician  ascendancy  would  be 
built  upon  patrician  debasement  ?— that  solid  strength  could  he  derived  from  a 
legal  fiction  ? — that  the  pretence  of  military  services  would  be  converted  into  a 
weapon  of  spoliation  against  the  whole  community,— and  that  the  same  force 
which,  as  Blackstone  tells  us,  regulates  all  kinds  of  descent,  would  he  found  to 
weigh  so  heavily  upon  the  rights  and  interests  of  those  for  whose  protection  it 
was  presumed  to  act  ?— Here  then  lie  the  seeds  of  that  disease  which  has  de¬ 
ranged  the  constitution  and  Uie  proportions  of  the  body  politic,  and  destroyed 
every  indication  of  benevolent  design  in  its  structure  and  its  functions. 

Such  are  the  direct  results  of  that  principle,  the  operation  of  which  has 
poured  large  masses  of  wealth  into  one  deep  and  overwhelming  torrent  of  op¬ 
pression,  and  converted  the  labour  of  society  into  the  means  of  feeding  its  tii- 
butary  streams,  and  increasing  its  strength. 

But  its  equilateral  effects  are  still  more  deplorable,  as  they  injure  society  in 
its  very  vitals,  by  attacking  the  springs  of  its  renovation,  and  weakening  the 
materials  of  its  reconstruction  ;  for  while  the  standard  of  respectability,  which 
the  possession  of  enormous  wealth  has  enabled  the  arbiters  of  fashion  to  set  up, 
has  produced  among  all  classes  an  emulation  of  extravagance,  a  rivalry  of 
ostentation,  which  the  average  of  patrician  fortune  cannot  support,  and  the  or¬ 
dinary  restraints  of  conscience  cannot  resist,  it  is  hut  too  obvious  that,  should  we 
be  exposed  to  any  national  convulsion,  the  corruption  which  will  have  preci¬ 
pitated  it  will  have  rendered  us  unfit  or  unwilling  to  profit  by  its  chastening 
infiictions. 

While  the  love  of  distinction  and  the  grasping  principle  are  so  strong  in  our 
nature,  it  appears  both  impolitic  and  useless  to  assist  their  operation  by  fac¬ 
titious  aids.  The  Corinthian  columns  of  the  social  fabric  may  be  fairly  left  to 
be  raised  by  the  hand  of  vanity,  and  decorated  with  all  the  ornaments  which 
taste  or  caprice  may  suggest.  When  opposite  feelings  are  contending  for  the 
mastery,  let  not  the  weaker  be  exasperated  by  the  mortification  of  a  defect 
which  force  has  changed  into  serv  itude,  and  sophistry  into  insult.  The  infinite 
diversities  of  human  industry,  intelligence,  and  economy,  would  not  fail  to 
separate  mankind  into  corresponding  classes  and  gradations ;  and  the  unlimited 
disposal  of  their  acquisitions  would  secure  to  the  political  edifice  a  solidity  and 
a  symmetry  which  no  plan  founded  upon  hereditary  considerations  is  likely  to 
accomplish. 

^  Where  opinions  are  coloured  by  personal  interest  or  predilection,  there  is 
little  chance  that  dispassionate  reasoning  and  unbiassed  argument  will  be 
listened  to ; — ridicnlum  acri  fortius  ac  melius.  To  attempt  the  refutation  of 
absurdities,  is  little  better  than  to  kieur  the  imputation  of  simito  fatuity.  Let 
the  assumption,  therefore,  that  the  proper  remedy  or  preventive  of  a  super¬ 
abundant  population  is  to  be  found  in  the  law  of  primogeniture  alone,  enjoy 
the  triumph  of  its  self-complacency.  Let  it  call  in  the  authority  of  legislative 
cn^tment  to  settle  the  dispute  between  the  wish  to  better  our  condition  and  t  e 
philo-progenitive  propensity  : — let  the  panacea  of  patrician  ascendancy  pro  ec 
the  wholesome  constitution  of  the  middle  ages  against  the  contagious  tolly  o 
the  nineteenth  century,  which  threatens  to  weaken  the  aristocracy  y  expan 
sion  and  swell  the  mass  of  society  by  the  dilution  of  its  nobler  elements. 

^  But  to  “  those  whom  Nature  taught  to  think  and  feel with  whom  pres  p 
tionis  not  equity ,  nor  acquiescence  justification,  this  s]ptem  ^ 

mdefensible  in  principle  and  in  practice.  To  them  it  mi^t  of 

of  most  painful  reflection,  that  this  custom,  at  once  the  effect  an 
political  debasement,  should  have  extended  its  baneful  i  ^ 

titles  and  obligations  of. domestic  life  5  should  have  sapped  the 
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filial  attachment,  and  severed  the  ties  of  fraternal  affection — slu.uld  have  di¬ 
vided  the  members  of  the  same  family  into  distinct  castes,  and  produced  among 
the  children  of  one  common  parent,  the  insolence  of  the  Brahmin  and  the  ser¬ 
vility  of  the  Pariah.  What  then !  Is  there  no  place  at  the  banquet  for  the 
younger  sons  ?  Cannot  they  even  sit  below  the  salt,  without  stooping  ?  Must 
they  beg  on  their  knees  for  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  rich  brother’s 
table  ?  If  they  presume  to  keep  a  conscience, must  their  conscience  keep  them? 
Must  they  “  sign  slave”  to  a  political  or  to  a  religious  creed  ?  Must  they  become 
paupers  or  parsons ?  Must  they  come  upon  the  parish  or  go  into  the  church?  Is 
it  Hobson’s  choise  with  them  and  but  one  horse  in  the  stable  ?  Is  the  first-born 
to  be  eques  auratus^  and  are  they  to  trudge  on  foot  to  the  'I'leasury  or  Mother 
Church,  and,  vacui  viatores^  sing  “  God  save  the  King !  ”  corain  latrone  F  Are 
the  sisters  to  be  mere  baits  to  avarice  or  ambition— tickets  to  a  place  or  a  pen¬ 
sion,  and  make- weights  to  a  fat  living? 

How  is  it  that  the  Cadets  [to  borrow  a  word  for  which  our  neighbours  have 
now  no  use]  the  cadets  of  our  noble  families  prefer  the  study  of  divinity  to  that 
of  law  and  medicine  ?  Is  the  bar  less  dignified  than  the  pulpit,  or  physicians’ 
fees  more  degrading  to  the  palm  than  surplice-fees  or  Easter-ofterings  ?  Upon  a 
nearer  view  we  shall  find  that  there  are  valid  and  weighty  reasons  for  this 
predilection,  and  that  the  parts  of  the  system,  from  which  it  springs,  harmoniso 
with  each  other,  and  produce  a  whole,  which,  for  unifonnity  and  consistency, 
-has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  other  countries.  Our  betters  are  kind  enough 
to  think  for  us,  and  forcibly  demonstrate  that  our  interest  in  this  world  is  closely 
interwoven  with  our  happiness  in  the  next.  The  elder  brothers  and  the  younger 
divide  between  them  the  design  and  the  execution.  The  former  make  legis¬ 
lative.  enactments  to  protect  Religion  as  by  law  established,  and  the  latter  cany 
them  into  effect.  Dissent  in  matters  of  faith  is  a  luxury  and  ought  to  be  taxed. 
It  is  a  crime,  and  ought  to  be  punished.  Let  then  the  heretic  be  reminded  of 
the  sin  of  schism,  whenever  his  daughter  is  married  or  an  orthodox  knell  is  tolled 
at  the  funeral  of  his  parent.*  Again,  apparent  anomalies  proceed  from  the 
same  principle,  and  what  seems  an  exception  is,  in  fact,  conformity  with  the 
general  rule.  Thus  repugnance  to  the  legal  profession,  yields  to  regard  for 
established  usages  and  family  arrangements,  and  the  Noble  Peer  makes  work 
for  the  Honourable.  In  ancient  times  the  plebeians  were  deeply  in  debt  to  the 
patricians :  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  our  days.  The  former  were  then  inclined 
to  resist  unjust  claims:  now  they  are  patient  under  the  denial  of  their  rights. 
The  competition  of  creditors  is  the  secunty  of  debtors.  Add  to  this  the  privilege 
of  exemption  from  arrest,  and  we  have  a  key  to  the  long  list  of  bankrupts  in 
the  Gazette,  and  a  commentary  upon  those  commissions  which  peer-crait  has 
rendered  both  necessary  and  profitable. 

Of  the  numerous  evils  which  the  extraordinary  inequality  of  fortune  has 
brought  upon  our  higher  classes,  there  is  not  one  perhaps  so  ruinous  and  so  w  idely 
-diffused,  as  that  which  arises  from  the  obstacles  opposed  to  marriage,  and 
which,  whether  viewed  in  contrast  or  in  conjunction,  is  embittered  and  aggra¬ 
vated  by  an  equal  degree  of  matrimonial  facility  among  the  lower ;  our  insti¬ 
tutions  thus  producing  effects  diametrically  contrary,  as  we  proceed  from  tlie 
middle  point  to  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  social  scale.  Whether  this  be 
not  the  necessary  result  of  an  aristocratical  government,  and  whether  the  seeds 
of  its  ow  n  dissolution  may  not  be  laid  in  the  means  employed  for  its  support,  are 
questions  too  complicated  to  be  here  discussed.  This  part  of  the  system,  how- 
-  ever,  is  too  often  treated  with  indifference  because  it  is  familiar,  or  with  indul¬ 
gence  because  it  is  connected  with  notions  of  rank  and  distinction ;  and  yet 


*  Even  tins  little  gratification  is  sometimes  refused.  Bells  are  not  allowed  in 
dissenting  chapels.  It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  for  this  prohibition,  whicli 
•  should  be  cither  rational  or  not  insulting  to  nonconformity. 
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perhaps  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  there  must  necessarily  be'  disap- 
Lintment  or  degradation  where  the  duty  upon  honourable  love  acts  as  a  pr^ 
Ubition;  where  the  interests  of  the  fair  trader  are  sacrificed  to  the  risks  and 
dangei-s  of  an  illicit  traffic ;  and  where  the  warmth  and  depth  of  atfection  are 
taken  by  the  thermometer  of  a  rent-roll  and  the  gauge  of  a  settlement.  Alas !  that 
vhat  would  purchase  comfort  and  respectability  in  any  part  of  Europe,  cannot, 
in  England,  secure  a  virtuous  and  amiable  woman  against  the  reproaches  of 
her  fnends  and  the  contempt  of  what  is  called  the  world  I— that  one  sex  should 
be  driven  to  vice  and  the  other  condemned  to  worse  than  the  privations  of  a 
cloister  by  the  mandate  of  pride  !...that,  in  the  former,  that  passion  which  was 
destined  to  ennoble  and  solace  our  existence,  should  debase  and  torment  it ; 
that,  in  the  latter,  those  affections  which  might  have  fertilised  and  embellished 
life,  should  run  all  to  waste  and  render  it  a  desert!  and  why  ?  that  the  fate  of 
an  old  family  may  hang  upon  a  contingency !  may  be  trusted  perhaps  to  a 
fool  or  a  madman — a  profligate  or  a  spendthrift !  This  remonstrance  is  strong 
language,  but  it  will  find  an  echo  in  the  bosoms  where  the  voice  of  Nature 
speaks  a  language,  which  the  sophistry  of  Fashion  cannot  answer,  and  the 
violence  of  prejudice  cannot  silence. 

That  much  of  the  injustice  and  rigour  which  accompanied  the  law  of  entails 
bas  already  been  remedied  and  relaxed,  cannot  be  denied.  The  mode,  how¬ 
ever,  in  which  its  remaining  force  is  evaded,  has  often  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  pressure,  and  converting  a  family  hardship  into  a  national  grievance.  The 
feudal  poison  is  retained,  though  part  of  the  sting  has  been  extracted.  The 
upas  tree  which  the  Norman  conquest  ])lanted  here,  still  intercepts  the  light 
and  dews  of  Heaven  from  our  soil,  while  the  lower  branches  are  tom  from  the 
parent  stem,  and  scattered  over  the  land  to  obstruct  the  growth  of  a  healthy 
vegetation,  and  blast  the  fruits  of  honest  industry.  The  same  avarice  is  still  at 
work  under  a  different  form.  The  sword  is  changed  into  a  ploughshare,  and 
the  vassal  into  an  artisan.  Commercial  restrictions  have  succeeded  to  preda¬ 
tory  warfare;  commissions  of  bankruptcy  to  feuds  and  forays;  and  treasury- 
waiTants  to  territorial  grants.  Taxes  and  corn-laws  have  taken  the  place  of 
feudal  services.  Tlie  people  are  cheated  of  their  liberties,  and  starved  into  sub¬ 
mission.  They  have  lost  both  their  birth-right  and  their  pottage.  Surely  these 
follies  and  frauds  cannot  much  longer  be  tolerated.  We  have  now  arrived  at 
the  full  growth  and  stature  of  a  nation ;  we  are  too  old  for  leading-strings,  and 
too  young  for  crutches.  The  British  lion  is  no  longer  to  be  confined  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  profit  and  amusement  to  his  keepere.  If  they  would  consult  their  own 
safety,  let  them  open  the  doors  of  his  cage  before  its  bars  yield  to  his  strength 
and  his  resentment ! 

Some  plan  for  the  abolition  of  this  disgraceful  mendicity  must  be  imme¬ 
diately  adopted,  and  strictly  enforced.  Office  must  be  refused  to  every  plea  but 
merit,  and  relief  given  to  the  indigent  alone.  Let  every  family  that  has  the 
means,  be  compelled  to  support  its  own  diildren.-  Let  the  church  establishment 
^  no  longer  employed  as  a  foundling  hospital  for  the  deserted  offspring  of  our 
nobility  and  gentry ;  let  not  their  interests  and  their  consciences  be  brought  into 
pcr^tual  collision ;  let  them  not  be  taught  that  there  is  any  necessary  con¬ 
nexion  between  tithes  and  piety — that  the  depression  of  agriculture  is  essential 
“  the  rise  and  progress  of  religion or  that  the  value  of  spiritual  fuod^  de¬ 
pends  upon  that  of  the  quartern  loaf.  Let  them  be  told  that  there  is  neit  ler 
common  sense,  nor  common  honesty,  in  pampering  one  sect  at  the  expence  o 
other;  and  tiiat  the  cause  of  Christian  charity,  social  improvement,  an 
^ciigious  truth,  cannot  be  promoted  by  Athaiiasian  denunciations,  po  i  ica 
subserviency,  and  prostration  of  private  judgment.  Painful,  indeed,  is  tie  i- 
lemma  of  that  man  who  is  excluded  by  the  laws  of  his  countr}  from  ns  s  lare 
of  the  paternal  estate;  who  finds  himselfand  there  are  such  inheriting  no  iing 
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from  his  father  but  his  name !  How  is  he,  “  if  want,  if  sickness  be  his  lot  how 
is  he  to  keep  up  its  dignity  without  lowering  his  own  ?  How  can  he  preserve 
both  his  ra^  and  his  self-esteem  ? — How  can  he  at  once  live  like  a  gentleman 
and  act  like  a  man  ?  ’ 

Happily  for  France,  she  has  now  no  such  law,  though  she  appears  to  have 
mistaken  reverse  of  wrong  for  right,  and  to  have  thought  that  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  in  the  transmission  of  property,  was  equal  partition  or  total  exclusion.  But 
the  consequences  of  this  error  are  easily  obviated ;  that  very  feeling  which  ag¬ 
gravates  our  sufferings,  alleviates  theirs,  and  what  is  here  pernicious,  is  there  an 
antidote.  The  pride  of  ancestry  among  our  neighbours  obtains  its  gratification 
by  purchase,  not  by  spoliation  ;  and  the  integrity  of  the  estate  is  the  result  of 
union,  not  the  cause  of  discord.  But,  if  it  were  otherwise,  if  the  land  were  to 
be  too  minutely  subdivided,  would  it  not  be  better  that  the  estate  should  be 
sacrificed  to  the  family,  than  the  family  to  the  estate  ?  Long,  however,  before 
such  inconvenience  could  be  generally  felt,  some  modification  of  the  existing 
system  might  be  introduced,  and  the  welfare  of  the  community  be  reconciled  to 
the  rights  and  comforts  of  its  members.  It  is  a  fact,  highly  honourable  to  the 
character  of  the  French  nation,  that,  when  De  Villele  attempted  to  revive  the 
droit  d*(dn€fs€j  there  were  among  the  numerous  petitioners  against  the  mea¬ 
sure,  the  names  of  many  who  would  have  been  benefitted  by  the  change, 
but  who  paid  less  regard  to  their  own  interests  than  to  the  suggestions  of  na¬ 
tural  affection.  They  were  too  noble-minded  to  barter  the  rights  and  ho¬ 
nour  of  their  brothers  for  wealth  or  worldly  distinction.  They  would  not 
have  permitted  any  member  of  their  family  to  cringe  and  crawl  at  the  feet 
of  a  profligate  minister,  for  military  promotion,  or  colonial  appointments. 
They  would  have  thought  themselves  for  ever  disgraced,  if  a  necessity, 
which  their  own  selfishness  had  created,  had  driven  their  nearest  re¬ 
latives  like  sheep  to  the  balloting  box,  or  compelled  them  to  wait  for 
instructions  from  some  purse-proud  patron,  or  some  vile  boroughmonger,  and 
do  his  dirty  work  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  same  feelings  of  justice 
and  generosity  have  distinguished  the  citizens  of  Virginia,  where,  when  the 
paternal  estate  has  been  bequeathed  entire  to  the  eldest  son,  he  has  frequently 
been  known  to  divide  it  equally  among  his  brothers  and  sisters,  refusing  to 
gratify  his  avarice  by  availing  himself  of  that  law,  which  had  sacrificed  pater¬ 
nal  affection  to  family  ambition.  In  both  these  cases  an  opposite  conduct 
would  have  been  censured  by  public  opinion,  and  would  have  incurred  a  degree 
of  ^ium  which  is  to  be  found  in  those  countries  only  where  the  natural  instinct 
of  justice  is  not  perverted  by  luxury  ;  and  the  sympathies  and  charities  of  life 
are  pure  and  unsullied.  How  different  is  the  picture  which  the  mother-country 
would  present  to  the  eye  of  the  indignant  North  American.  Here  he  might 
see  the  father  decline  to  cut  off  the  entail  of  his  estate,*  and  bestow  indepen¬ 
dence  upon  his  younger  children,  while  he  laments  their  poverty,  and  complains 
of  the  unworthiness  of  his  eldest  son.  What  inconceivable  folly !  the  legislature 
itself  is  less  cruel  than  the  custom  that  has  sprung  from  it.*  When  it  violates  the 
first  law  of  Nature,  its  authority  is  respected ;  when  it  throws  its  protection  round 
helpless  innocence,  its  kindness  is  rejected.  Such  examples,  therefore,  as  those 
abovementioned,  of  disinterestedness  and  self-respect,  are  not  to  be  expected  in 
England,  where,  to  use  the  forcible  expression  of  Tacitus,  corrumpere  et  cor- 
rumpi  sceculum  vocatur.  It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  point  out  an  instance 
of  an  elder  brother  refusing  to  take  what  the  law  had  given  him,  but  what 
death  h^,  as  he  knew,  prevented  his  father  from  dividing  among  his  children. 
So  striking  indeed  is  the  contrast  between  the  usages  and  feelings  with  regwd 
to  these  matters  here,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  that  an  English 

*  Its  permission  is  unheeded,  and  its  benevolence  is  condemned. 
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^thas  been  known  to  sign  the  warrant  of  his  children’s  baseness  with  his 
hand,  and  bequeath  them  conditional  legacies- terminable  upon  their 
obtaining  some  place  under  government ;  or  some  piece  of  ecclesiastical  prefer¬ 
ment,  employing  in  the  furtherance  of  his  object  the  piety  of  the  founder,  the 

trust  of  the  patron,  and  the  sacred  office  of  the  pastor.  How  can  the  church 
escape  censure  when  she  picks  up  the  waifs  of  the  aristocracy,  takes  to  her 
bosom  their  jetsam  and  flotsam,  and  converts  the  cure  of  souls  into  a  corody 
for  collaterals?  It  is  thus  that  the  portions  of  our  younger  nobility,  like  the 
wages  of  our  peasantry,  are  made  out  of  a  poor-rate ;  pride  and  poverty  are 
encouraged  by  the  same  policy  ,  and  the  gentleman  and  the  labourer  are  equally 
paupers.  If  these  aristocratical  serfs,  instead  of  being  adsricti  glebe,  and 
confined  to  the  manour,  are  thus  to  have  free  warren  over  the  whole  countiT,  a 
system  of  slavery  is  kept  up  at  home,  as  well  as  in  the  colonies,  by  taxes 
and  bounties. 

Ifit  be  imagined  that  the  point  of  coincidence  between  the  right  and  the 
expedient  may  be  made  as  clear  to  those  who  suffer,  as  it  is  to  those  who  profit, 
by  existing  abuses,  it  may  be  as  well  to  hint,  that  there  are  limits  to  human 
endurance,  beyond  which,  credulity  is  a  weakness,  and  resistance  a  virtue. 
Let  the  bigoted  enemies  of  innovation  look  to  a  neighbouring  country  for  the 
iktal  results  of  feudal  immunities  and  privileges.  Let  them  ask  themselves  if 
the  distinction  made  between  bequests  of  land  and  those  of  personal  property, 
be  equitable  and  honest.  Let  them  say  what  other  difference  exists  between 
total  exemption  from  taxation,  and  the  employment  of  its  proceeds  for  selfish 
purposes,  than  that  which  distinguishes  the  open  assertion  of  prerogative  from 
the  base  pretence  of  impartiality,  which  assumes  the  semblance  of  justice  to 
riolate  its  essence,  and  employs  the  constitution  of  the  country  as  an  instrument 
of  private  gain. 

Thus  far  was  written,  when  misgovemment  appeared  to  be  fast  conducting 
us  to  that  point  of  a  nation’s  history,  when  indignation  against  injustice  is  lost 
in  contempt  for  its  victims.  A  new  aera  has  since  arisen ;  the  crisis  of  the  great 
struggle  between  feudalism  and  civilization  is  approaching ;  and  the  splendid 
cxcepfions  we  have  lately  witnessed  to  the  obstinacy  of  that  “  order  ”  which  re¬ 
fuses  redress  to  the  grievances  its  rapacity  has  created,  afford  a  w'ell-grounded 
hope  that  the  transition  to  a  better  system  will  be  characterised  by  the  trans¬ 
fusion  of  party  into  public  spirit,  and  the  union  of  opposite  interests  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  general  good. 

•  A  few  words  upon  the  Reform  Bill,  as  it  bears  upon  the  subject  of  this  article. 
We  are  told  that,  if  it  passes,  the  church,  and  the  law  of  primogeniture,  will  be 
oestroyed.  This  is  the  first  time  that  they  have  been  publicly  exhibited  in  con¬ 
junction  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that  the  fear  of  its  dissolution  should 
b*ve  led  to  the  acknowledgment  of  this  “  holy  alliance.”  But  if  siich  results  are 
to  follow  an  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  can  it  be  maintained  that  they 
6^t  for  the  advantage  of  the  people,  and  that  the  people  wish  to  get 
th^? — that  they  are  at  the  same  time  instruments  of  good,  and  objects  of  di^ 
they  dread  the  advancement  of  the  liberties  they  protect?^  Must  it 
not  be  inferred  from  this  singular  position,  either  that  they  are  hostile  to  the 
kr  j  ^  nation,  or  that  the  nation  is  both  ungrateful  to  its  henefactoi’s  and 
nd  to  its  own  interests?  If  the  people — the  industrious  and  the  intelligent-— 
^  not  fit  to  manage  their  own  affaii's,  how  are  they  to  be  convinced  of  tneir 
nnfitness?  If  j|to  use  that  expression  of  the  conservative-principle  advocates, 
^  ch  begs  the  whole  question  at  issue]  they  are  to  be  protected  against  t  em 
ves,  who  is  to  protect  them  against  their  protectors?  Quis  custodiet  ipsos 
All  they  insist  upon — and  their  will  is  seconded  by  their 
^/^P^esentation  as  shall  be  the  real  organ  of  their  opinions,  the  gjjardia" 
®  of  tlieir  persons  and  their  pockets.  Open  every  public  office  in 
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to  merit  alone,  and  the  modesty  of  the  younger  brother  will  find  iii  his  oiHcial 
incapacity  an'  unanswerable  argument  against  the  doctrine  of  descents.  Take 
away  his  unmerited  pensions,  and  the  ten-pound  rent  charge  will  prove  a  sorw 
provision  for  “  the  finer  gentleman.”*  A  spare  diet  will  wonderfully  sharpen  his  ! 
reasoning  faculties,  and  his  affection  for  his  “  old  paternal  grounds  ”  will  revive 
under  his  misfortunes.  Disfranchise  the  rotten  boroughs,  and  “talent”  will 
find  its  reward  at  home.  The  ’squire’s  drafts  upon  the  treasury  will  he  dis¬ 
honoured,  and  the  drawer  must  look  for  assets  to  meet  the  run  upon  his  own 
hoiPse. 

As  for  the  Church  establishment,  the  best  preservative  of  its  influence  will  be 
the  correction  of  its  abuses ;  as  the  tool  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  asylum  of  its 
outcasts,  it  has  long  ceased  to  engage  affection  or  command  respect.  It  is  a 
mere  parasitic  plant,  which  has  wound  itself  round  the  body  politic,  to  conceal 
the  canker-worm  which  preys  upon  it.  The  corruption  upon  which  it  fed,  is 
about  to  be  removed,  and  its  agitation  betrays  its  use  and  its  objects. 

Let  it  then  abjure  the  policy  of  its  predecessor,  if  it  would  avoid  its  fate.  Let 
it  allow  to  others  the  liberty  it  claims.  Let  it  withdraw  the  bribe  it  offers  to  the 
conformity  it  disdains,  and  abolish  disabilities  for  the  schism  in  which  it  glories. 
Let  it  be  truly,  not  virtually,  a  national  establishment,  where  eveiy  sect  may 
be  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  fund  it  is  compelled  to  contribute  to,  and  a  par¬ 
ticipation  of  those  honours  which  are  due  to  their  common  faith.  And,  above 
all,  let  its  doors  be  closed  against  the  buyers  and  sellers  who  have  profaned  the 
holy  temple,  and  converted  the  sacred  office  into  a  clause  in  a  marriage  set¬ 
tlement,  a  reward  for  a  vote  in  parliament,  or  a  provision  for  a  younger  child. 
In  conclusion,  what  will  the  Optimists  and  Utopians  now  say  to  their  best  of  all 
possible  systems  ?  If  the  Constitution  be  the  model  of  perfection,  how  can  the 
measure  it  has  sanctioned  be  revolutionary  ?  If  the  projected  reform  be  revo¬ 
lutionary,  how  can  virtual  representation,  by  which  it  is  carried,  be  said  to  work 
well  ?  But  the  anti-reformers  have  involved  themselves  in  still  greater  absur¬ 
dity;  for  while  they  eulogise  tlie  Constitution,  they  represent  those  whose  cha¬ 
racter  should  be  the  best  test  of  its  excellence,  as  unworthy  of  trust  and  confidence. 
They  are  to  sacrifice  property,  who  have  prospered  under  the  security  which  it 
has  enjoyed !  What  must  that  government  be,  the  subjects  of  which  have  yet 
to  learn  the  plainest  principles  of  justice  and  honesty?  So  much  for  this 
boasted  system,  which  fails  at  the  very  moment  when  its  advocates  most  require 
the  proofs  of  its  superiority ! 

It  now  remains  for  an  honest  House  of  Commons  to  clear  away  those  obstruc¬ 
tions  to  commerce  and  industry,  which  ignorance  and  fraud  have  introduced 
into  the  polity  of  the  country ;  to  establish  the  important  rule  of  responsibility 
in  public, ‘and  competition  in  private  affairs;  and  to  leave  to  their  full  develop¬ 
ment  the  principles  which  regulate  the  production  and  distribution  of  national 
wealth.  The  law  of  primogeniture  may  then  be  tried  upon  its  own  merits. 
Family  dignity  will  no  longer  be  erected  upon  fiscal  extravagance  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  corruption.  The  hive  will  soon  present  a  busy  scene ;  all  the  working- 
bees  will  be  employed ;  the  Sovereign  is  amongst  them ;  no  more  cells  will  be 
enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  community ;  no  more  grubs  will  be  fattened  out 
of  the  common  stock,  into  a  pernicious  emulation  of  Royalty. 

A  Cadet  of  the  Aristocracy. 


*  The  younger  brother  is  the  finer  gentleman.— Proi;er6. 
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Dan.  Stuart  once  told  us,  that  he  did  not  remember  that  he  ever 
deliberately  walked  into  the  Exhibition  at  Somerset  House  in  his  life 
He  might  occasionally  have  escorted  a  party  of  ladies  across  the  wav,* 
that  were  going  in  ;  but  he  never  went  in  of  his  own  head.  Yet  the 
office  of  the  Morning  Post  newspaper  stood  then  just  where  it  does 
now— we  are  carrying  you  back.  Reader,  some  thirty  years— with  its 
gilt-globe-topt  front  facing  that  emporium  of  our  artists’  grand  Annual 
Exposure.  We  sometimes  wish,  that  w^e  had  observed  the  same  absti¬ 
nence  with  Daniel. 

A  word  or  two  of  D.  S.  He  ever  appeared  to  us  one  of  the  finest 
tempered  of  Editors.  Perry,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  was  equally 
pleasant,  with  a  dash,  no  slight  one  either,  of  the  courtier.  S.  was 
frank,  plain,  and  English  all  over.  We  have  worked  for  both  these 
gentlemen. 

It  is  soothing  to  contemplate  the  head  of  the  Ganges ;  to  trace  the 
first  little  babblings  of  a  mighty  river ; 

With  holy  reverence  to  apjnoack  the  rocks ^ 

Whence  glide  the  streams  renowned  in  ancient  song. 

Fired  with  a  perusal  of  the  Abyssinian  Pilgrim’s  exploratory  rum¬ 
blings  after  the  cradle  of  the  infant  Nilus,  w  e  w^ell  remember  on  one  fine 
summer  holyday  (a  “  whole  day’s  leave”  w  e  called  it  at  Christ’s  Hospital) 
sallying  forth  at  rise  of  sun,  not  very  w’ell  provisioned  either  for  such 
an  undertaking,  to  trace  the  current  of  the  New  River — Middletonian 
stream  I — to  its  scaturient  source,  as  we  had  read,  in  meadows  by  fair 
Amwell.  Gallantly  did  we  commence  our  solitary  quest — for  it  was 
essential  to  the  dignity  of  a  Discovery,  that  no  eye  of  schoolboy,  save 
our  own,  should  beam  on  the  detection.  By  flowery  spots,  and  ver¬ 
dant  lanes,  skirting  Hornsey,  Hope  trained  us  on  in  many  a  baffling 
turn;  endless,  hopeless  meanders,  as  it  seemed,  or  as  if  the  jealous 
waters  had  dodged  us,  reluctant  to  have  the  humble  spot  of  their  nativity 
revealed ;  till  spent,  and  nigh  famished,  before  set  of  the  same  sun,  w  e  sate 
down  somewhere  by  Bowes  Farm,  hear  Tottenham,  with  a  tithe  of  our 
proposed  labours  only  yet  accomplished ;  sorely  convinced  in  spirit,  that 
tnatBrucian  enterprise  was  as  yet  too  arduous  for  our  young  shoulders. 

Not  more  refreshing  to  the  thirsty  curiosity  of  the  traveller  is^  the 
fracing  of  some  mighty  waters  up  to  their  shallow  fontlet,  than  it  is  to 
^  pleased  and  candid  reader  to  go  back  to  the  inexperienced  essays,  the 
rot  callow  flights  in  authorship,  of  some  established  name  in  litera- 

;  from  the  Gnat  which  preluded  to  the  iEneid,  to  the  Duck 

Which  Samuel  Johnson  trod  on, 

.  ourself — Peter — in  whose  inevitable  net  already  Managers, 

R.  A  s.,  lie  caught  and  floundering — and  more  peradventure  s  a 
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flounder — were,  in  the  humble  times  to  which  we  have  been  recurring-, 
small  Fishermen  indeed,  essaying  upon  minnows ;  angling  for  quirks, 
not  men* 

In  those  days  every  Morning  Paper,  as  an  essential  retainer  to  its 
establishment,  kept  an  author,  who  was  bound  to  furnish  daily  a 
quantum  of  witty  paragraphs.  Sixpence  a  joke — and  it  was  thought 
pretty  high  too  —was  Dan.  Stuart’s  settled  remuneration  in  these  cases. 
The  chat  of  the  day,  scandal,  but,  above  all,  dress^  furnished  the  ma¬ 
terial.  The  length  of  no  paragraph  was  to  exceed  seven  lines.  Shorter 
they  might  be,  but  they  must  be  poignant. 

A  fashion  oi  flesh,  or  rather  jomAr-coloured  hose  for  the  ladies,  luckily 
coming  up  at  the  juncture,  when  we  were  on  our  probation  for  the  place 
of  Chief  Jester  to  S.’s  Paper,  established  our  reputation  in  that  line. 
We  were  pronounced  a  “  capital  hand.”  O  the  conceits  which  we  va¬ 
ried  upon  red  in  all  its  prismatic  differences  1  from  the  trite  and  obvious 
flower  of  Cytherea,  to  the  flaunting  costume  of  the  lady  that  has  her 
sitting  upon  ‘‘  many  waters.”  Then  there  was  the  collateral  topic  of 
ancles.  What  an  occasion  to  a  truly  chaste  writer,  like  ourself,  of 
touching  that  nice  brink,  and  yet  never  tumbling  over  it,  of  a  seem¬ 
ingly  ever  approximating  something  “  not  quite  proper while,  like  a 
skilful  posture-master,  balancing  betwixt  decorums  and  their  opposites, 
he  keeps  the  line,  from  which  a  hair’s-breadth  deviation  is  destruction ; 
hovering  in  the  coniines  of  light  and  darkness,  or  where  ‘‘  both  seem 
either a  hazy  uncertain  delicacy  ;  Autolycus-like  in  the  Play,  still 
putting  off  his  expectant  auditory  with  Whoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good 
man !  ”  But,  above  all,  that  conceit  arrided  us  most  at  the  time,  and 
still  tickles  our  midriff  to  remember,  where,  allusively  to  the  flight  of 
Astraea — ultima  Ccelestum  terras  reliquit — we  pronounced — in  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  stockings  still — that  Modesty  taking  her  final 
leave  of  mortals,  her  last  Blush  was  visible  in  her 

ASCENT  TO  the  HEAVENS  BY  THE  TRACK  OF  THE  GLOWING  IN¬ 
STEP.  This  might  be  called  the  crowning,  conceit ;  and  was  esteemed 
tolerable  writing  in  those  days. 

But  the  fashion  of  jokes,  with  all  other  things,  passes  away;  as  did 
the  transient  mode  which  had  so  favoured  us.  The  ancles  of  our  fair 
friends  in  a  few  weeks  began  to  reassume  their  whiteness,  and  left  us 
scarce  a  leg  to  stand  upon.  Other  female  whims  followed,  but  none, 
methought,  so  pregnant,  so  invitatory  of  shrewd  conceits,  and  more 
than  single  meanings. 

Somebody  has  said,  that  to  swallow  six  cross-buns  daily  consecu¬ 
tively  for  a  fortnight  would  surfeit  the  stoutest  digestion.  But  to  have 
to  furnish  as  many  jokes  daily,  and  that  not  for  a  fortnight,  but  for  a 
long  twelvemonth,  as  we  were  constrained  to  do,  was  a  little  harder 
exaction.  Man  goeth  forth  to  his  work  until  the  evening” — from  a 
reasonable  hour  in  the  morning,  we  presume  it  was  meant.  Now  as 
our  main  occupation  took  us  up  from  eight  till  five  every  day  in  the 
City ;  and  as  our  evening  hours,  at  that  time  of  life,  had  generally  to 
do  with  any  thing  rather  than  business,  it  follows,  that  the  only  time 
we  could  spare  for  this  manufactory  of  jokes — our  supplementary  live- 
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lihood,  that  supplied  us  in  every  want  beyond  mere  bread  and  cheese— 
iras  exactly  that  part  of  the  day  which  (as  we  have  heard  of  No  Man’s 
Land)  may  be  fitly  denominated  No  Man’s  Time  ;  that  is,  no  time  in 
which  a  man  ought  to  be  up,  and  awake,  in.  To  speak  more  plainly, 
it  is  that  time,  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half’s  duration,  in  which  a 
man,  whose  occasions  call  him  up  so  preposterously,  has  to  wait  for  his 

0  those  headaches  at  dawn  of  day,  when  at  five,  or  half  past  five,  in 
summer,  and  not  much  later  in  the  dark  seasons,  we  were  compelled  to 
rise,  having  been  perhaps  not  above  four  hours  in  bed — (for  we  were 
nogo-to-beds  with  the  lamb,  though  we  anticipated  the  lark  oftimes  in 
her  risings — we  liked  a  parting  cup  at  midnigk,  as  all  young  men  did 
before  these  effeminate  times,  and  to  have  our  friends  about  us— we 


were  not  constellated  under  Aquarius,  that  watery  sign,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  Bacchus,  cold,  washy,  bloodless.  We  were  none  of  your 
Basilian  water-sponges,  nor  had  taken  our  degrees  at  Mount  Ague— we 
were  right  toping  Capulets,  jolly  companions,  we  and  they) — but  to  have 
to  get  up,  as  we  said  before,  curtailed  of  half  our  fair  sleep,  fasting,  with 
only  a  dim  vista  of  refreshing  Bohea  in  the  distance — to  be  necessitated 
to  rouse  ourselves  at  the  detestable  rap  of  an  old  hag  of  a  domestic, 
who  seemed  to  take  a  diabolical  pleasure  in  her  announcement  that  it 
was  “time  to  rise and  whose  chappy  knuckles  we  have  often  yearned 
to  amputate,  and  string  them  up  at  our  chamber  door,  to  be  a  terror  to 

all  such  unseasonable  rest-breakers  in  future - 

“  FaciP  and  sweet,  as  Virgil  sings,  had  been  the  “  descending”  of 
the  over-night,  balmy  the  first  sinking  of  the  heavy  head  upon  the 
pillow ;  but  to  get  up,  as  he  goes  on  to  say, 

— revocare  gradus^  superasqiie  evadere  ad  auras — 

and  to  get  up  moreover  to  make  jokes  w  ith  malice  prepended — there 
was  the  “  labour,”  there  the  ‘‘  work.” 

•  No  Egyptian  taskmaster  ever  devised  a  slavery  like  to  that,  our 
slavery.  No  fractious  operants  ever  turned  out  for  half  the  tyranny, 
which  this  necessity  exercised  upon  us.  Half  a  dozen  jests  in  a  day 
(hating'  Sundays  too),  why,  it  seems  nothing  1  We  make  twice  the 
number  every  day  in  our  lives  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  claim  no 
^bbatical  exemptions.'*  But  then  th^  coma  into  our  head.  But  when 
me  head  has  to  go  out  to  them — when  the  mountain  must  go  to  Ma¬ 
homet — 

Reader,  try  it  for  once,  only  for  one  short  twelvemonth. 

I  R  uot  every  week  that  a  fashion  of  pink  stockings  came  up ;  but 
j  jnostly,  instead  of  it,  some  rugged,  untractable  subject ;  some 
J  ^possible  to  be  contorted  into  the  risible  ;  some  feature,  upon  whic 
smile  could  play ;  some  flint,  from  which  no  process  of  ingenuity 
«>wd  pr^re  a  distillation.  There  they  lay;  there  your  ajppointed 
^  e  of  brick-making  was  set' before*  you,  which  you  must  fin^  ,  wi 
n  straw,  as  it  happened.  The  craving  Dragon— /Af  Pub  ic 

Bel’s  temple-must  be  fed;  it  ^expected  its  daily  ra  ions; 
Baniel,  and  ourselves,  to  do  us  justice,  did  the  best  we  cou 
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this  side  bursting  him,  taking  pitch,  and  fat,  and  hair,  and  seething 
them  together,  and  making  lumps  thereof.” 

While  we  were  wringing  out  coy  sprightlinesses  for  the  Post,  and 
writhing  under  the  toil  of  what  is  called  “  easy  writing,”  Boh  Allen,  our 
quondam  schoolfellow,  was  tapping  his  impracticable  brains  in  a  like 
service  for  the  ‘‘  Oracle.”  Not  that  Robert  troubled  himself  much 
about  wit.  If  his  paragraphs  had  a  sprightly  air  about  them,  it  was 
sufficient.  He  carried  this  nonchalance  so  far  at  last,  that  a  matter  of 
intelligence,  and  that  no  very  important  one,  was  not  seldom  palmed 
upon  his  employers  for  a  good  jest;  for  example  sake — ‘‘  Walking 
yesterday  morning  casually  down  Snow  Hilly  who  should  we  meet  hut 
Mr.  Deputy  Humphreys  !  we  rejoyce  to  addy  that  the  worthy  Deputy 
appeared  to  enjoy  a  good  state  of  health.  We  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  him  look  better T  This  gentleman,  so  surprisingly  met  upon 
Snow  Hill,  from  some  peculiarities  in  gait  or  gesture,  was  a  constant 
butt  for  mirth  to  the  small  paragraph-mongers  of  the  day ;  and  our 
friend  thought,  that  he  might  have  his  fling  at  him  with  the  rest.  We 
met  A.  in  Holborn  shortly  after  this  extraordinary  rencounter,  which 
he  told  with  tears  of  satisfaction  in  his  eyes,  and  chuckling  at  the  anti¬ 
cipated  effects  of  its  announcement  next  day  in  the  paper.  We  did 
not  quite  comprehend  where  the  wit  of  it  lay  at  the  time;  nor  was  it 
easy  to  be  detected,  when  the  thing  came  out,  advantaged  by  type  and 
letter-press.  He  had  better  have  met  any  thing  that  morning  than  a 
Common  Council  Man.  His  services  were  shortly  after  dispensed  w  ith, 
on  the  plea  that  his  paragraphs  of  late  had  been  deficient  in  point.  The 
one  in  question,  it  must  be  owned,  had  an  air,  in  the  opening  especially, 
proper  to  awaken  curiosity;  and  the  sentiment,  or  moral,  wears  the 
aspect  of  humanity,  and  good  neighbourly  feeling.  But  somehow’  the 
conclusion  was  not  judged  altogether  to  answer  to  the  magnificent  pro¬ 
mise  of  the  premises.  We  traced  our  friend’s  pen  afterwards  in  the 
“  True  Briton,”  the  “  Star,”  the  “  Traveller” — from  all  which  he  was 
successively  dismissed,  the  Proprietors  having  ‘‘  no  further  occasion 
for  his  services.”  Nothing  was  easier  than  to  detect  him.  When  wit 
failed,  or  topics  ran  low,  there  constantly  appeared  the  folio  wing — “  It 
is  not  generally  knowuy  that  the  three  Blue  Balls  at  the  Pawnbrokers 
shops  are  the  ancient  Arms  of  Lombardy.  The  Lombards  were  the  first 
money-ln'okers  in  Europe^*  Bob  has  done  more  to  set  the  public 
right  on  this  important  point  of  blazonry,  than  the  whole  College  of 
Heralds. 

The  appointment  of  a  regular  wit  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the 
economy  of  a  Morning  Paper.  Editors  find  their  own  jokes,  or  do  as 
well  without  them.  Parson  Este,  and  Topham,  brought  up  the  set 
custom  of  ‘‘  witty  paragraphs”  first  in  the  World.”  .  Boaden  was  a 
reigning  paragraphist  in  his  day,  and  succeeded  poor  Allen  in  the 
Oracle.  But,  as  we  said,  the  fashion  of  jokes  passes  aw’ay ;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  discover  in  the  Biographer  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  any 
traces  of  that  vivacity  and  fancy  which  charmed  the  whole  tow  n  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  Even  the  prelusive  delicacies 
of  the  present  writer— the  curt  «  Astraean  allusion” — would  be  thought 
pedantic,  and  out  of  date,  in  these  davs. 


Peter’s  net. 

From  the  office  of  the  Morning  Post  (for  we  may  as  well  exhaust  our 
Newspaper  Reminiscences  at  once)  by  change  of  property  in  the  paper 
we  were  transferred,  mortifying  exchange!  to  the  office  of  the  Albion 
Newspaper,  late  Rackstrow’s  Museum,  in  Fleet-street.  W  hat  a  transition 
^from  a  handsome  apartment,  from  rose-wood  desks,  and  silver  ink- 
stands,  to  an  office — no  office,  but  a  den  rather,  but  just  redeemed  from 
the  occupation  of  dead  monsters,  of  which  it  seemed  still  redolent— from 
the  centre  of  loyalty  and  fashion,  to  a  focus  of  vulgarity  and  sedition ! 
Here  in  murky  closet,  inadequate  from  its  square  contents  to  the  receipt 
of  the  two  bodies  of  Editor,  and  humble  paragraph-maker,  together  at 
one  time,  sate  in  the  discharge  of  his  new  Editorial  functions  (the 
«  Bigod”  of  Elia)  the  redoubted  John  Fenwick.  Of  him,  under  favour 
of  the  public,  some  things  may  be  told  hereafter. 

F.,  without  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  and  having  left  not  many  in  the 
pockets  of  his  friends  w^hom  he  might  command,  had  purchased  (on 
tick  doubtless)  the  whole  and  sole  Editorship,  Proprietorship,  with  all 
the  rights  and  titles  (such  as  they  w  ere  worth)  of  the  Albion,  from  one 
Lovell ;  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  save  that  he  had  stood  in  the 
pillory  for  a  libel  on  the  Prince  of  Wales.  With  this  hopeless  con¬ 
cern — for  it  had  been  sinking  ever  since  its  commencement,  and  could 
now  reckon  upon  not  more  than  a  hundred  subscribers — F.  resolutely 
determined  upon  pulling  down  the  Government  in  the  first  instance, 
and  making  both  our  fortunes  by  w  ay  of  corollary.  For  seven  w^eeks 
and  more  did  this  infatuated  Democrat  go  about  borrowing  seven  shil¬ 
ling  pieces,  and  lesser  coin,  to  meet  the  daily  demands  of  the  Stamp 
Office,  which  allowed  no  credit  to  publications  of  that  side  in  politics. 
An  outcast  from  politer  bread,  we  attached  our  small  talents  to  the 
forlorn  fortunes  of  our  friend.  Our  occupation  now  was  to  write 
treason. 

Recollections  of  feelings — which  w^ere  all  that  now  remained  from 
our  first  boyish  heats  kindled  by  the  French  Revolution,  when  if  we 
were  misled,  we  erred  in  the  company  of  some,  w  ho  are  accounted  very 
good  men  now — rather  than  any  tendency  at  this  time  to  Republican 
doctrines — assisted  us  in  assuming  a  style  of  wTiting,  while  the  Paper 
ksted,  consonant  in  no  very  under  tone  to  the  right  earnest  fanaticism 
®f  F.  Our  cue  was  now  to  insinuate,  rather  than  recommend,  possible 
uMications.  Blocks j  axes,  Whitehall  tribunes,  w^ere  covered  with  the 
flowers  of  so  cunning  a  periphrasis — as  Mr.  Bayes  says,  never  naming 
Ihe  thing  directly — that  the  keen  eye  of  an  Attorney  General  was  in¬ 
sufficient  to  detect  the  lurking  snake  among  them.  There  w^ere  tiroes, 
indeed,  when  we  sighed  for  our  more  gentleman-like  occupation  under 
Stuart.  But  with  change  of  masters  it  is  ever  change  of  servic^  A  - 
i^eady  one  paragraph,  and  another,  as  w  e  learned  afterwards  from  a 
gentleman  at  the  Treasury,  had  begun  to  be  marked  at  that  office,  wit 
?  ^ew  of  its  being  submitted  at  least  to  the  attention  of  the  proper 
hnw  Officers — when  an  unlucky,  or  rather  lucky  epigram 

pen,  aimed  at  Sir  J - s  M - h,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  departing 

[w  India  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  apostacy,  as  F.  pronounced  it,  (it  is 

^1‘dly  worth  particularising),  happening  to  offend  the  nice  sense  o 
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Lord,  or,  as  he  then  delighted  to  be  called.  Citizen  Stanhope,  deprived 
F,  at  once  of  the  last  hopes  of  a  guinea  from  the  last  patron  that  had 
stuck  by  us ;  and,  breaking  up  our  establishment,  left  us  to  the  safe,  but 
somewhat  mortifying,  neglect  of  the  Crown  Lawyers. — It  was  about 
this  time,  or  a  little  earlier,  that  Dan.  Stuart  made  that  curious  con¬ 
fession  to  us,  that  he  had  ‘‘  never  deliberately  walked  into  an  Exhibition 
at  Somerset  House  in  his  life.” 

(to  be  continued.) 


TO  - 

Oft  Pve  look’d  in  Lady’s  eye, 

Where  the  sweetest  light  did  lie, 

Oft  I’ve  seen  its  glances  roll 
All  the  language  of  the  soul ; 

Oft  I’ve  seen  its  brightness  shine, 

But  I  ne’er  saw  eyes  like  thine  ! 

Oft  I’ve  gazed  on  lips  of  red. 

Where  the  rose  its  colour  spread. 

Where  vermillion  gave  its  bloom, 

Where  the  zephyr  shed  perfume. 

Oft  I’ve  gazed  on  lips  divine. 

But  I  ne’er  saw  lips  like  thine ! 

Oft  I’ve  seen  a  playful  smile. 

Winning  with  an  easy  wile. 

Telling  on  the  flushing  cheek, 

More,  oh,  more  than  words  could  speak ; 
Oft  I’ve  wished  such  smiles  were  mine, 

But  I  ne’er  saw  smiles  like  thine ! 

Smiles  so  winning,  eyes  so  blue. 

Cheeks  that  shew  the  blood  shine  through, 
Hair  so  brown,  in  loosen’d  flow 
Curling  o’er  thy  neck  below ; 

Oft  I’ve  seen  the  tresses  twine. 

But  I  ne’er  saw  tress  like  thine ! 

By  that  neek  so  clear  and  white ! 

By  that  bosom  of  delight ! 

By  that  form  of  living  grace ! 

By  the  beaming  of  that  face ! 

Oh,  since  all  have  power  to  move  me, 

Why  the  devil  can’t  you  love  me  ? 

W,  (/>• 
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May  18thj  1831.  Having  been  engaged  for  the  last  five  days  in  arranging 
all  things  for  my  proposed  pedestrian  excursion  to  Naples,  I  left  Home  this 
morning  at  peep  of  dawn,  which  might  be  about  half-past  three.  As  I  paced 
along  the  streets  every  thing  lay  buried  in  silence,  save  the  occasional  tinkle  of 
a  bell  or  bleat  of  a  goat,  proceeding  from  the  herds,  which  every  spring  are 
driven  from  the  mounUins  to  pass  their  nights  in  the  Roman  streets,  and  gra¬ 
tify  the  Roman  palates  with  their  milk  in  the  morning.  I  passed  through  the 
Piazza  Barbarini,  decorated  by  the  most  picturesque  fountain  in  Rome,  and 
proceeded  on  towards  the  Porto  San  Lorenzo,  by  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  I 
cannot  say  but  I  felt  somewhat  sad  at  leaving  Rome,  a  city  where  I  had  spent 
some  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life,  and  which,  independent  of  its  million 
classic  associations,  possesses  living  and  breathing  charms  superior  perhaps  to 
any  other  city  in  the  world.  With  regard  to  mere  place,  and  locality  too, 
man  possesses  a  nervous  sensibility  similar  to  the  feline  race,  and  though  new 
objects  may  excite  more,  they  never  can  touch  the  same  chord  which  the  sight 
of  old  ones  does,  when  seen  for  the  last  time.  But  the  morning  was  not  one  for  the 
nursing  of  melancholy  ;  the  sky  was  cloudless,  and  the  thermometer  66®, — a 
new  world  was  before  me,  and  die  old  one  was  soon  forgot  in  the  interest  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  surrounding  scenes.  At  the  gate  I  was  detained  for  a  minute 
till  my  passport  was  sign^,  and  then  getting  clear  of  the  walls  I  got  fairl} 
en  route. 


The  road  to  Tivoli  is  not  very  interesting,  and  perhaps  a  knapsack  of  thirty 
pounds,  and  a  hot  sun  rendered  it  less  so ; — the  distance,  however,  pictorially 
speaking,  is  always  lovely,  increasing  in  beauty  as  you  approach  the  Appeuines. 
At  a  solitary  Osteria  called  Forino,  about  nine  miles  from  Rome,  I  filled  my 
gourd  bottle  with  wine,  which,  with  some  bread  and  fruit,  I  enjoyed  upon  a 
bank  of  wild  flowers.  I  crossed  the  Teverone  or  Annio,  and  about  seven  miles 
from  Tivoli  struck  off*  a  few  yards  to  the  left,  and  saw  the  Lago  di  Tartan^  per¬ 
haps  anciently  volcanic,  famed  for  its  petrifying  quality — the  water  having  the 
effect  of  tartarizing  all  vegetables.  A  little  farther  on  I  saw  a  broken  mass  of 
a  Roman  tomb,  lying  among  the  grass,  which,  though  shewing  debasement 
frwn  a  profusion  and  heaviness  of  ornament,  was  worthy  examination.  In  one 
pannel  were  arabesques  and  flowers,  in  the  other  the  inscription.  A  few  steps 
brought  me  to  a  rapid  stream  flowing  from  the  Lago  di  Tartan.,  which  smelt, 
spiae  distance  off*,  of  sulphur  and  lime.  I  tasted  the  water,  and  found  it  simuar 
to  one  of  the  strongest  springs  at  Harrowgate.  Every  thing  is  petrified  within 
ol  it,  and  it  is  perfectly  devoid  of  life.  The  approach  to  Tivoli  is  very 
picturesque,  and  somewhat  declivitous, — but  the  profusion  of  fruit  trees  renders 
It  shady  and  agreeable.  I  entered  an  old  gate  way ,  and  after  climbing  a  straggling 
of  street,  arrived  at  the  Sibylla:  f  have  always  heartily  sympathised  with 
old  Sir  John’s  exclamation,— “  Shall  I  not  have  mine  ease  in  mine  inn  .r*  —ana 
on  Ae  present  occasion,  after  throwing  myself  into  the  embraces  of  a  hu^®  o-nn 
v^ir,  8.nd  ordering  an  instantaneous  dinner,  I  believe  I  indulged  in  i  mor 
than  once.  The  windows  of  the  room  into  which  I  had  been  ushere  com 
toanded  a  good  view  of  the  two  principal  cascades,  and  were  so  close  o  » 
Ae  steady  sound  bf  their  falling  waters  superinduced  a  sleepy  senJ^tw  • 
broader  and  larger  one  is  too  artificial  and  weir-like  in  appearance,  but  the 
ther  IS  the  most  picturesque  waterfall  I  ever  saw.  After  dinner,  w  ic  , 

^  solitary  one,  I  enjoyed  not  a  little,  I  went  down  to  ’ 

ere  stand  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  t  Aq  «ot 

I  expected,  but  the  proportion  of  the  whole  is  excellent ;  i 
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Iciiow  a  single  Roman  ruin  of  equally  chaste  and  Greek-like  appearance.  I  now 
proceeded  round  on  the  road  to  Subiaco.  On  crossing  the  timber  bridge  directly 
over  the  broader  cascade,  one  has  a  beautiful  view  up  the  river,  and  from  a 
point  a  little  to  the  left,  a  good  view  of  the  temple.  I  went  on  through  the 
gate,  and  turning  to  the  left,  made  a  sketch  of  the  town  and  distant  Roman 
campagna.  When  finished,  I  descended  amongst  the  olive  trees  along  a  wild 
little  footpath  into  the  valley,  where  1  found  myself  in  the  true  Italian  Arcadia. 
Flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  were  feeding  round  me,  with  here  and  there  a  shep¬ 
herd,  with  his  picturesque  conical  hat,  and  Pan-like  countenance,  asleep  by 
their  side.  The  rocks,  which  were  of  a  white  or  fine  ochre  colour,  interspersed 
with  grey,  were  completely  overgrown  with  large  aloes  of  a  light  bluish-green, 
some  of  which  were  in  flower.  The  olive  trees  were  the  finest  I  had  seen — the 
trunks  and  branches  twisting  and  twining  in  the  most  fantastic  way,  and  the 
leaves  glittering  so  brightly  in  the  sun,  that  they  appeared  to  he  all  of  silver. 
Altogether  it  reminded  me  strongly  of  some  of  Tasso’s  descriptions  of  sjlvan 
scenery.  By  climbing  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  taking  a  circuitous  direction 
round  the  town,  I  saw  the  far-famed  Cascatelles,  There  are  three  of  them,  but 
that  nearest  the  temple  is  the  finest,  as  it  is  the  least  artificial  in  appearance. 
The  rocks  over,  through,  and  below  which  the  water  gushes,  are  all  clothed  in 
a  rich  green  mass,  which,  as  the  setting  sun  shone  right  upon  it,  looked  like 
emerald  seen  through  clear  water.  I  crossed  a  piece  of  a  Roman  bridge,  to 
which  a  modem  wooden  one  has  been  added,  and  here  there  are  evident  marks 
that  the  river  anciently  was  much  larger.  On  my  way  back  to  the  town  I  over¬ 
took  crowds  of  peasants  returning  from  labour,  men  and  women  mingled 
together,  for  the  latter  work  in  the  fields  in  common  with  the  fonner.  The  men 
wore  their  jackets  over  the  left  shoulders — the  common  practice  of  the  Italian 
peasantry  in  hot  weather.  I  passed  through  the  same  gate  f  did  upon  first  en¬ 
tering,  and  arrived  at  the  inn  just  about  Ave  Maria.  In  Italy  the  twilight  is 
short,  for  almost  as  soon  as  the  sun  sets  night  commences ;  but  the  little  there 
is  of  it,  is  most  delicious.  Through  a  garden  under  the  Sgbilla,  I  descended 
to  the  Grotto  of  Neptune^  where  I  saw  all  the  wonders  of  the  most  beautiful 
cascade.  It  was  the  magic  hour  of  the  gloamin^  and  through  a  cleft  of  the 
rock  the  mcon,  yet  a  crescent,  shone  down  upon  me  with  all  that  very  clear 
softness  so  peculiar  to  her  in  this  part  of  the  world.  A  thousand  rooks,  who 
had  built  their  nests  in  the  fissures  of  the  rock  close  to  the  waterfall,  on  their  re¬ 
turning  home  for  the  night  threw  their  black  wings  across  the  white  foam,  and 
mingled  their  harsh  voices  with  the  noise  of  the  watei*s.  On  the  very  summit 
of  the  rock  which  overhung  the  abyss,  a  convent  was  perched,  whence  also 
might  be  faintly  heard  the  vesper  hymn  swelling  and  dying  with  the  breeze.  I 
returned  slowly  up  the  steep  pathway,  and  my  dreams  that  night  were  worthy 
Claude  Lorraine. 

May  19, 1831. — Rose  at  day-break,  thermometer  61® ;  hut  though  the  morn¬ 
ing  was  cloudy,  and  pluvious,  it  did  not  prevent  me  from  hastily  anranging  my 
knapsack,  and  setting  off  at  a  good  pace,  in  the  middle  of  a  sharp  shower,  for 
Subiaco,  a  small  town  romantically  situated  among  the  Appenines.  From  Tivoli 
there  are  two  roads,  as  an  Irishman  would  say,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other 
on  the  left  hank  of  the  river.  The  one  to  the  left  is  the  carriage  road ;  and  the 
other  is  no  road  at  all,  straight  across  the  mountains.  I  went  out  by  the  Porto 
St.  Giovanni,  and  continued  to  go  along  the  margin  of  the  river  for  some  little 
time,  when  I  lost  it  by  a  twist  it  made  to  the  left,  not  again  to  meet  with  it  till 
at  Subiaco.  About  three  miles  from  Tivoli,  I  passed  over  a  bridge  which  crosses 
a  small  tributary  of  the  Annio,  near  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  aqueduct :  fi’oni  this 
point  the  road  was  execrably  bad,  what  from  its  own  nature,  being  nothing  but 
a  collection  of  loose  round  stones ;  what  from  the  heavy  rain  which  had  fallen, 
and  the  tenacious  nature  of  the  clayey  soil.  I  waded  on  however  with  a  stout 
heart,  till  observing  some  goatherds  breakfasting  under  shelter  of  a  Roman  ruin, 
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I  joined  them,  and  made  a  pod  meal  on  goat’s  milk,  ricotta,  and  brown  bread. 
There  were  nine  or  ten  of  them,  all  one  family,  and  fine  strong  looking  fellows 
they  were;  no  luxurious  habite  had  unstrung  their  sinews,  but  they  sleep  ex- 
posed  to  the  damp  dews  of  night,  under  a  lamb  or  goat-skin.  They  were  very 
civil,  but  could  not  at  all  understand  the  object  of  my  journeying.  I  filled  my 
gourd  with  milk,  and  went  on  my  way  rejoicing.  As  I  proceeded,  however,  the 
weuther  got  wilder,  and  the  road  worse,  as  it  approached  the  hills  to  which  its 
course  seemed  to  be  directed  through  the  centre  of  a  long  and  broad  valley;  at 
length  it  degenerated  into  nothing  but  an  empty  water  course,  passable  enough 
in  dry  weather,  but  at  present,  when  the  rain  beat  down  in  torrents,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  sharp  wind,  it  looked  very  much  like  a  poet’s  description  of  the  road 
to  happiness  or  fame.  The  first  habitation  I  met  was  the  Osteria  of  Castel 
Madama,  solitary,  black,  and  forlorn.  The  whole  inhabitants  assembled  at  the 
door  to  see  me  pass,  and  it  was  obvious,  from  the  fearful  wonder  pictured  in 
their  faces,  that  they  took  me  for  at  least  a  rebel  or  a  brigand.  As  I  stumbled 
on  through  the  mire  hand  p<issibus  equis,  the  scenery  began  to  assume  a  mgged 
fierceness  which  accorded  with  the  weather.  1  soon  began  to  ascend  the  hills 
under  a  little  town  called  Ciciliano,  but  the  road,  instead  of  passing  through  it, 
struck  off  to  the  left,  through  a  miry  lane  ;  and  here  I  could  not  help  thinking 
of  the  drawings  I  had  seen  in  an  ancient  copy  of  the  “  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  of 
Christian  in  the  slough  of  Despond,  for  I  plunged  and  kicked  about  as  much  as 
he  Is  represented  doing  in  the  wood-cut.  By  and  bye  I  came  to  another  small 
place,  called  Gerano,  perched  up  like  an  eagle’s  nest  among  the  rocks.  As  I 
ascended  and  passed  through  it,  the  sky  became  visible  in  several  places,  and 
the  sun  shone  out  through  the  rents  of  the  stormy  clouds.  The  view  was 
splendid ;  of  gentle  slopes,  and  pleasant  vallies,  and  hills  of  high  pretensions, 
covered  with  vine  and  olive  trees.  After  passing  Gerano,  the  road,  like  the 
weather,  grew  better ;  but,  like  it,  soon  returned  again  to  its  former  character. 
I  twice  mistook  my  way,  but  at  length  falling  in  with  a  goatherd,  he  set  me 
upon  the  right  path.  Tliis  was  a  man  about  forty,  dressed  in  goat-skins;  on 
his  head  he  wore  a  brown  conical  hat,  and  his  feet  and  legs  were  covered  with 
a  sort  of  coarse  leathern  buskins ;  his  hair  was  coarse,  and  tangled ;  his  eye, 
keen,  black,  and  deep’  sunk ;  and  his  chin  and  upper  lip  a  mass  of  uncombed 
hair,  leaving  room  only  here  and  there  for  the  appearance  of  patches  of  a  deep 
brown  cheek.  To  his  left  side  was  slung  a  leathern  bottle,  and  in  his  right  hand 
he  held  a  sinewy  stick.  At  first  he  was  much  frightened  at  my  appear^ce,  his 
not  being  a  life  of  much  society,  and  his  acquaintance  being  ^eater  with  every 
other  animal  than  man.  As  I  approached  him  with  amicable  signals,  he  quieted 
a  huge  white  Campagna  dog,  which  seemed  ready  to  spring  upon  me.  When 
I  told  him  the  nature  of  my  difficulties,  he  not  only  volunteered  to  show  me  the 
dght  path,  but  hastened  and  caught  a  goat  and  milked  her,  and  when  after  a 
delicious  draught  I  offered  to  pay  him,  he  refased  money  altogether.  This  was 
J  character  I  am  fond  of  meeting,  and  though  I  could  not  canter  *dm,  like 
Wordsworth  in  his  through  a  tmrdj/vohune^he  might  perhaps  d^rve 

It  better.  Having  got  upon  the  track,  I  began  to  ascend  a  mountain  of  red 
sand-stone,  which  with  some  difficulty  I  accomplished,  from  its  slippery  ^ 
uncertain  footing,  from  whose  top  I  caught  a  sight  of  Subiaco,  upon  which  a 
watery  gleam  of  the  sun  was  shining.  It  is  situated  on  a  rwk  nsing  out  ol 
.  e  valley,  and  is  piled  house  above  house,  till  the  Cardinal  Calefi  ® 

"ig  much  like  a  castle,  being  fortified,  forms  the  crown  of  the  whole,  and  loola 
down  with  priest-like  scorn  on  all  the  neighbouring  country.  I  grossed  the  Anmo, 
J'bich  has  still  the  same  bluish-green  colour  as  at  Tivoli,  and  J 

^red  the  inn  famed  for  its  beautiful  landlady.  She  met  me  at  the  ^  * 

or  With  a  goodly  groupe  of  husbands,  cousins,  and  lovers,  ^  ^ 

in  the  shape  of  humanity,  though  masked  and  little  bed- 

octs  of  mud  and  rain,  ushered  me  with  great  kindness  into  as  g 
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room,  and  then  left  me  to  recreate  myself  anew,  which  I  speedily  did  from 
the  treasures  of  my  knapsack.  The  rain  had  by  this  time  increased  in  density, 
and  from  my  little  casement  I  could  observe  the  tall  trees  bending  like  reeds, 
under  the  force  of  the  wind.  I  felt  that  selfish  feeling  of  happiness  arising 
from  congratulation  at  our  own  individual  comfort,  and  my  inteiiial  spirit 
cut  a  caper  at  every  additional. pmof  of  the  weather’s  malignity.  I  descended 
into  the  parlour,  where  I  found  the  guests  congregated  together,  as  we  see 
sheep  in  a  storm,  on  the  lee  side  of  a  hill.  They  consisted  of  a  French 
landscape  painter,  a  German  student  of  mineralogy,  and  an  Irish  and  English 
surgeon.  They  had  assembled  together  from  objects  as  separate  as  the  position 
of  their  various  countries.  The  painter  was  attracted  to  Subiaco  by  its  well- 
known  romantic  character  of  scenery;  the  student  by  the  rich  treasures  of 
mineralogy  inclosed  in  the  bowels  of  tlie  surrounding  hills ;  the  English  sur¬ 
geon  by  an  inordinate  desire  for  fishing,  which  had  always  tempted  him  further 
and  further,  to  find  if  trout  really  existed  in  the  Italian  streams,  or  doing  so,  if 
they  were  civilized  enough  to  leap  at  one  of  the  very  best  dressed  London  flies, 
to  obtain  which  an  English  trout  would  spring  at  least  three  feet  into  the  air. 
His  travelling  abroad  seems  to  have  had  no  other  spur.  To  observe  the  manners 
of  the  French  trout,  he  had  perambulated  most  of  France,  had  plunged  amongst 
the  wildest  parts  of  Switzerland  to  discover  if  the  fish  there  were  sui  generis^ 
and  had  finally  got  as  far  south  as  Subiaco,  in  the  heart  of  the  Appenincs,  in 
search  of  the  golden  fry.  He  was,  in  sooth,  a  worthy  follower  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  Izaak  Walton.  He  talked  continually  of  flies  and  bait,  and  gut  and 
hair,  and  brass- wire  and  reels ;  repeating  long  stories  of  monstrous  Patagonian 
trout  won  and  lost,  and  then  won  again.  These  he  recounted  with  a  smile  of 
infinite  satisfaction,  dwelling  on  the  most  interesting  parts  with  a  sort  of 
paternal  pleasure ;  but  when  he  talked  of  fishing  with  bait  or  nets,  his  face 
assumed  an  air  of  the  most  dignified  anger,  and,  I  verily  believe,  that  had  the 
power  been  given  him,  there  was  no  crime  under  heaven  he  would  have  visited 
with  a  more  instantaneous  or  heavier  punishment  But  heavy  indeed  were  his 
present  complaints,  as  he  had  been  wasting  all  his  hard-earned  experience  for 
three  days  on  the  banks  of  the  Annio,  without  having  had  the  satisfaction  of  rais¬ 
ing  a  fin ;  and  he  had  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  march  of  civilization 
had  not  advanced  far  enough  among  the  Italian  trouts,  as  they  had  no  idea  of 
leaping  at  a  fly,  but  kept  secretly  groping  after  garbage  at  the  bottom  of  the 
streams.  To  describe  the  object  the  Irishman  had  in  view  when  he  left  his 
Green  Island  for  the  still  greener  shores  of  Italy  is  not  so  easy,  as  I  question 
much  if  he  knew  it  himself ;  but  I  was  afterwards  informed,  that  having  been 
fortunate  or  unfortunate  enough  to  kill  a  friend  in  a  duel,  he  had  seized  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  pleasure  trip  abroad.  But  whatever  had  been  the  ori¬ 
ginal  motive  that  had  prompted  his  locomotion,  it  was  obvious  that  his  present 
aim  was  to  kill  time  and  care,  and  seeming  of  a  light  jocund  disposition,  I  do 
not  think  he  often  missed  his  aim.  There  were  times,  however,  when  I  thought 
I  could  discover  that  something  lurked  under  this  gay  air,  which  he  tried  to 
conceal  even  from  himself.  When  I  entered  the  room,  an  oblong  wainscotted 
chamber,  the  fading  light  which  streamed  in  through  the  single  square  win¬ 
dow  only  served  faintly  to  mark  the  outlines  of  the  various  figures;  and  it 
would  have  puzzled  Lavater  himself  to  have  formed  an  opinion  on  the  dim 
shadowy  features  which  met  my  gaze.  The  conversation,  which  was  proceed- 
ing  at  a  brisk  pace,  suddenly  ceased  on  my  entering ;  which  led  me  to  suppose 
that  I  had  been  the  .subject  of  it.  This  the  Frenchman  partly  confirmed,  by 
asking  me  in  the  name  of  heaven  why  I  had  walked  across  the  hills  on  such  a 
day.  “  Gentlemen,”  said  I,  in  reply,  “  you  are  no  doubt  surprised  at  an  act 
which  you  may  suppose  at  least  imprudent  and  useless ;  but  every  one  has  his 
hobby,  and  for  myself,  the  pleasure  I  derive  in  finding  myself  among  such 
good  company  after  a  few  hardships,  ten  times  counterbalances  any  little  pain 
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I  may  have  ex^rienced  on  the  road.  Though  the  addition  of  fins  would  have  ma- 
taially  assisted  my  progrew  in  the  watery  atmosphere  through  which  I  passed 
I  never  once  found  niysclt  in  the  situd,tion  of  a  ^  fish  out  of  water  *  At  the 
latter  part  of  this  speech  the  Englishman  pricked  up  his  ears ;  but  supper  and 
lights  at  that  moment  appearing,  the  conversation  dropped.  It  was  now  that  I 
b^n  to  play  Spurzheim  and  Lavater;  and  my  subjects  certainly  exhibited 
diversity  enough  in  their  appearance.  The  Frenchman  was  a  little  fellow, 
with  beard  and  mustochios  cut  d  P Henri  Quatre,  head  large,  with  finely  marked 
forehead,  his  eye  quick  and  dark,  and  all  his  motioas  nimble  and  active  as  a 
squirrel.  From  his  long  residence  in  Italy,  his  mannei-s  partook  slightly  of 
Italian  slipperyness,  though  upon  trivial  subjects  he  was  perfectly  unreserved 
and  open.  The  German,  who  sat  next  him,  and  who  formed  a  most  perfect 
contrast,  was  a  tall  youth  about  twenty,  who  had  obviously  overgrown  his 
strength.  His  head  was  i-ound  and  small,  and  the  profusion  of  chestnut  curls 
which  clustered  round  it  and  flowed  down  his  back,  made  it  appear  still  more 
so.  His  eyes  were  deep  sunk  and  of  a  light  blue,  and  possessing,  together  with 
much  acute  intelligence,  that  keen  wordly  look,  so  indispensible  in  a  German 
character.  A  slight  elevation  of  one  shoulder  served  to  give  him  a  sort  of 
sickly  cast;  and  the  length  and  slimness  of  his  limbs  heightened  the  effect. 
His  motions  were  perfectly  graceless,  more  like  one  who  had  never  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  study  those  minor  elegancies  of  society,  than  one  who  had 
never  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  so.  The  Irishman  was  degage ^  and  free  and 
careless  as  a  flourish  of  his  own  shillelah.  He  had  obviously  seen  much  of  what 
is  called  the  world ;  and  his  manners  spoke  plain  as  words,  “  if  nobody  cares  for 
me,  ril  care  for  nobody.”  He  was  a  little  man,  but  thick  set;  with  a  pair  of 
Atlas-looking  shoulders,  and  legs  to  match;  His  head  had  one  of  those  long 
duck-egg-looking  forms,  gener^ly  exhibited  by  gentlemen  of  the  law ;  and 
having  but  a  thin  crop  of  hair  upon  it,  displayed  about  the  posterior  regions 
several  very  large  phrenological  bumps,  indicative  of  certain  propensities  for 
which  the  Irish  are  famed  all  the  world  over.  His  features  were  hard  and 
strong,  especially  his  nose,  which  was  of  the  form  called  potato,  and  from  the 
effect  of  drinking  and  hard  living  of  the  colour  of  beet-root.  The  Englishman 
to  this  last  formed  the  antipodes,  being  thin  and  pale,  and  shadowy  as  a  starved 
eel  or  consumptive  spout  fish.  From  the  thin  outline  of  his  neck  his  shoulders 
fell  away  with  frightful  precipitation  ;  and  his  legs,  being  formed  in  the  fashion 
of  a  stork,  seemed  well  adapted  to  dabble  in  lakes  and  rapid  streams,  whither 
the  inordinate  desire  of  fishing  so  often  led  him.  His  face  possessed  a  great 
deal  of  mild  intelligence  ;  but  his  eye  seemed  always  strained  to  its  bent,  as  if 
watching  the  motions  of  a  small  grey  heckle.  His  hand,  which  Byron  calls  the 
only  true  mark  of  nobility,  was  small,  white  and  delicate  ;  and  his  manners 
were  full  of  that  gentle  urbanity  which  w’ould  shrink  from  wantonly  hurting 
the  feelings  of  another,  at  the  same  time  that  it  exacts  civility  from  all. 

During  tlie  many  courses  of  an  Italian  dinner,  the  conversation  pi oceeuei 
with  much  liveliness  and  vivacity,  beiiigr  principally  supported  by  Frauce  an 

Ireland,  the  German  occasionally  throwing  in  a  word  or  two,  but  uie 
roan  remaining  silent,  except  wnen  some  remote  allusion  was  made  to  nsn  or 
fishing,  when  he  uttered  a  few  words  in  a  quick  earnest  tone,  like  tie  lapi 
robble  of  a  hungry  perch.  When  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  the  dessert  ana 
^ne  placed  on  the  table,  the  Irishman  rose,  and,  proceeding  to  a  corner  oitiie 
room,  took  from  a  little  mahogany  case  a  bottle  containing  a  pure  w  }  ^  ’ 

^nd  a  large  packet  of  cigars ; — these  he  placed  on  the  table,  i _ 

time,  in  a  strong  Irish  accent,  “  Ilaal  potheen  and  /  ’jtjj 

German  and  Frenchman  stared;  but  the  Englishman  and 
rouch  sweetness,  when  we  saw  the  almost  mimculous  ,  cnnremacv 

an  arch  traitor,  thrusting  his  head  up  and 
the  very  heart  of  the  hercditai-y  kingdom  of  the  vine.  The  United  Kiiigdoiu 
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soon  joined  in  fonning  a  huge  bowl  of  toddy ^  much  to  the  surprize  of  the  othei- 
two  nations,  and  of  the  whole  household.  But  I  must  do  the  German  justice 
in  saying  that  he  drunk  the  wine  as  liberally  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  weak 
beer.  The  French  are  proverbially  sober ;  but  they  make  up  for  it  in  smoking. 
On  this  occasion  French  lips  puffed  away  at  least  half  of  the  Irishman’s  “  raal 
Havannah.”  When  each  had  arranged  his  beverage  according  to  his  liking,  and 
fixed  himself  upon  his  chair  at  the  angle  most  to  his  ease,  there  was  a  general 
desire  to  hear  something  of  my  day’s  adventures,  which  I  soon  related.  After 
sundry  enquiries,  on  the  part  of  the  German,  on  the  nature  of  the  rocks  I  had 
seen,  and  of  the  Englishman  about  the  appearance  of  the  Annio  after  so  much 
rain,  the  Irishman  related  to  us  an  interesting,  story  of  early  love.  At  its  con¬ 
clusion  we  commenced  an  argument  upon  duelling ;  in  the  midst  of  which 
Crispino,  the  Cicerone  of  Subiaco,  came  in  with  an  humble  invitation  that  we 
should  adjourn  to  the  kitchen,  where  a  dance  was  in  progress,  under  the  auspi¬ 
ces  of  Clementina,  the  beautiful  landlady. — Here  this  journal  closeth  for  the 
present. 


AWAY!  AWAY!  OH  DO  NOT  SAY. 

BY  WILLIAM  MOTHERWELL. 


Aw^ay  !  Away !  oh  do  not  say 
He  can  prove  false  to  me  ; 

Let  me  believe  this  one  brief  day 
In  his  fidelity. 

Tell  me  that  rivers  backward  flow. 

That  unsunned  snows  like  firebrands  glow, 
I  may  believe  that  lay, 

But  never  can  believe  that  he 
Is  false — and  fled  away. 

Ill  acted  part !  ill  acted  part ! 

I  knew  his  noble  mind ; 

♦ 

He  could  not  break  a  trusting  heart 
Nor  leave  his  love  behind. 

Tell  me  yon  sun  will  cease  to  rise. 

Or  stars,  at  night,  to  gem  the  skies, 

I  may  believe  such  lay. 

But  never  can  believe  that  He, 

Is  false — and  fled  away. 

Can  it  be  so  ?  oh  surely  no ! 

Must  I,  perforce,  believe 
That  he  I  loved  and  trusted  so, 

Vowed  only  to  deceive  ? 

Heap  coals  of  fire  on  this  lone  head. 

Oh !  in  pure  pity  strike  me  dead, 

’Twere  kindness  in  the  day. 

That  tells  me  One  I  loved  so  well 
Is  false — is  fled  away ! 
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who  has  journeyed  after  nightfall  through  the  country  bordering  on 
Tyne,  must  recollect  having  experienced  curious  impressions.  All 
aiound,  here  in  the  vale  and  there  on  the  hill-top,  he  would  see  irre¬ 
gular  masses  of  fire — broad  beacons,  that,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  display  a  lovely  fringe  of  vivid  flame,  or  fill  their  several 
circles  of  command  with  a  red  sullen  glare.  If  imaginative,  he  may 
have  created  for  himself  a  capital  idea  of  a  province  which  the  passage 
of  a  ruthless  enemy  has  just  strewed  with  blazing  villages  ;  if  a  poli¬ 
tical  economist,  he  can  denounce,  on  ocular  authority,  the  system 
which  leads  to  such  an  annual  waste  of  fuel ;  or,  if  a  mere  man  of 
fact,  he  would  be  enabled  to  guess  the  number  of  collieries  comprised 
within  the  limits  of  his  view.  In  day  the  prospect  is  of  course  differ¬ 
ent  Then,  the  objects  nocturnally  so  striking,  represent  only  smoul¬ 
dering  grey  mounds,  the  site  whereof  is  chiefly  to  be  distinguished  by 
odious  structures  of  tall  chimney  and  dingy  engine  work.  The  latter 
equally  characterize  the  scene,  but  in  a  manner  the  reverse  of  equally 
imposing.  As  seen  dotted  over  a  surface,  otherwise  smiling  and  ver¬ 
dant,  they  appear  veritable  foul  excrescences.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
thence  do  the  territorial  lords  draw  such  an  influx  of  wealth  as  renders 
them  fully  content  to  have  their  splendid  parks  and  mansions  thus 
unpleasantly  neighboured.  In  this  district,  and  amongst  the  rude 
race  of  men  who  toil  in  darkness  beneath  its  soil,  occurred  the  inci¬ 
dents  hereinafter  to  be  related. 

We  will  not  describe  any  thing  so  unpicturesque  as  a  Pit-row,” 
that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  long  unvaried  lines  of  single-storied  red-tiled 
dwellings  wherein  the  colliers  or  **  pitmen*^  usually  have  their  abode. 
Interiorly  they  prove  unexpectedly  clean  and  neat,  but  nothing  of 
rural  taste  graces  the  exterior.  Such  a  ‘‘  row”  generally  exists  in  the 
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“  The  Corf,”  so  called  from  its  sign  exhibiting  one  of  the  circular 
baskets  bearing  that  name,  used  to  raise  the  hewn  coal  from  the  mines 
rang  from  floor  to  roof  with  the  clatter  of  tongues,  jingling  of  pots, 
and  roar  of  impatient  customers.  The  lower  rooms  were  filled  with 
groups  of  noisy  tipplers,  some  listening  to  stentor-voiced  singers,  some 
in  clamorous  disputation  about  the  last  bowling-match  or  cock-fight, 
and  others  sedulously  engaged  either  with  dice  or  at  hustlecap.  But 
from  the  upper  room,  to  which  we  ascend,  a  booming  motion,  relieved 
by  the  squeak  of  agonized  catgut,  sent  forth  note  of  more  active  dis¬ 
port,  enjoyed — no,  not  on  ‘‘  the  light  fantastic  toe.”  The  set  of  the 
story  leads  us  among  these  dancers  ;  but  did  it  not,  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  features  attending  the  assemblage,  novel  enough  to  excuse  the  in¬ 
trusion. 

The  party  consisted  of  about  twenty  couple  of  the  smartest  lads  and 
prettiest  lasses  of  the  “  row.”  The  latter  were  attired  in  the  usual 
style  of  simple  finery  common  to  all  village-maidens  on  a  holiday,  and 
which  requires  no  description  : — not  so  the  men.  These  figured  in  a 
garb,  not  ungraceful,  though  whimsically  conceived  and  gaudily  orna¬ 
mented.  They  were  without  jackets,  wearing  full-made  shirts  dis¬ 
played  externally,  until  confined  at  the  loins  by  the  tight  waistband  of 
a  pair  of  leathers,  much  after  the  manner  of  a  Newmarket-jockey’s 
riding  vest.  The  linen  disclosed  being  fair  and  white,  and  the  wide 
sleeves  being  tied  with  showy  ribbons,  as  well  as  the  body  profusely 
studded  with  bow-knots,  a  gay  party-coloured  effect  was  produced. 
Sky-blue  stockings,  gartered  gallantly  at  the  knees,  and  thin-soled 
shoes  with  large  silver  buckles,  completed  the  costume  downwards. 
Their  hats,  at  this  moment  laid  aside,  also  flaunted  in  silken  bands  and 
streamers.  Each  in  his  hand  carried  a  kind  of  sword,  flat,  edgeless, 
and  guarded  at  the  extremity,  so  as  to  be  handled  at  either  end  in 
the  evolutions  of  a  suitable !  dance.  Playing  in  concert  with  the 
young  men  above-described,  there  bounced  and  chattered  about  two 
antic  fellows  in  the  grotesque  guise  of  an  old  man  and  woman.  These, 
affecting  the  parentage  of  the  rest,  were  the  source  of  much  clumsy 
merriment. 

And  what,  asks  the  southern  reader,  did  all  this  mean  ?  To  him  an 
explanation  is  due.  The  male  part  of  the  company,  then,  comprised 
a  band  of  sword  dancers,”  of  whom  most  of  the  different  collieries 
formerly  mustered  their  respective  corps  during  the  festivities  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  It  Avas,  and  still  is,  partially,  their  custom,  at  that  season,  to 
stroll  amongst  the  adjacent  villages  and  gentlemen’s  seats,  whereat 
they  gleaned  a  fund  for  conviviality,  by  performing  their  ancient 
dance.  The  practice  seems  clearly  a  vestige  of  the  old  English  Morrice 
games :  but  as  we  have  neither.  Strutt  nor  Brand  at  elbow,  we  will 
not  plunge  into  the  question.  Well,  upon  the  approach  of  the  jovial 
season  aforesaid,  preparatory  meetings,  as  is  natural,  took  place.  Be¬ 
ginners  in  the  sport  had  •  to  make  their  coup  d'essai,  and  all  required 
such,  refreshing  as  would  enable  them  to  effect  a  creditable  public  out¬ 
set.  Sisters,  and  other  female  relatives,  were  importuned  for  ribbons, 
and  thrice- favoured  was  he  who  could  prevail  on  a  coy  sweetheart  to 
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contribute  to  his  adornment.  If  he  succeeded,  the  compliance  was 
deemed  an  unequivocal  intimation  to  the  little  world  around,  that  he 
was  the  chosen  swain.  The  present  gathering  at  the  “  Corf”  consti¬ 
tuted  to  the  lads  of  Howietburn  what  would  be  termed,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  theatre,  a  dressed  rehearsal ;  and  the  lasses  were  in- 
vited,  alike  to  give  zest  to  the  affair,  and  sit  in  judgment  on  the  per¬ 
formers. 

Let  us  now  select  from  the  literally  motley  group  a  youthful  pair 
in  whom  we  are  interested.  Mark  Swinton  was  the  tallest  and 
straightest  young  fellow  in  the  room,  and  therefore  easily  to  be  singled 
out  from  a  body  of  associates  not  remarkable  for  stature  or  symmetry. 
His  bravery  of  colours,  too,  seemed  better  arranged  than  those  of  the 
rest ;  and  the  pale  pink  kerchief  that  confined  his  snowy  shirt  collar, 
claimed  credit  for  its  tasteful  tie.  His  bearing,  frank  and  cheerful, 
without  being  over  free,  also  recommended  him.  But  more  conduced 
to  draw  the  observer's  eye  on  Mark.  There  sat  by  his  side  a  clear- 
skinned  gentle-eyed  girl,  the  sweet  contentment  of  whose  smile 
shewed  how  perfectly  happy  she  was  in  the  propinquity.  Her  dress 
bespoke  her  a  degree  superior  to  the*  other  lasses  around,  and  the  fact 
was  confirmed  no  less  by  her  manner  than  by  a  greater  slimness  of 
waist  and  softness  of  hand.  Her  simple  gown,  not  white — for  such  an 
exhibition,  according  to  the  notions  then  prevailing  in  her  sphere, 
would  have  been  thought  presumptuous — but  of  light  and  well  com¬ 
bining  hues,  bore  a  better  grace  than  the  bold  posied  contrasts  dis- 
I  played  on  the  persons  of  her  companion  belles.  This  was  Sarah  Cum- 
I  mins.  She  had  barely  reached  seventeen.  Mark  carried  her  favours 
I  upon  his  breast,  and  her  heart  within  it. 

I  To  this  couple  a  third  party  added  himself,  when  a  cessation  of 
fc  dancing  gave  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  divers  jugs  of  hot  ale 
and  brandy — a  potent  restorative,  whereof  the  females  were  fully 
expected  to  partake— after  the  proper  quantum  of  squeamish  ness.  But 
though  this  said  party  proved  no  less  a  person  than  the  privileged 
buffoon,  masquerading  as  sire,  and  though  he  brought  with  him  a  pro¬ 
pitiatory  offering  of  the  generous  potable  above  alluded  to,  yet  did  not 
his  approach  receive  any  very  hearty  welcome.  ‘‘  Muckle-mou  d 
MatV — such  was  the  worthy’s  designation  in  ordinary,  could  not  how¬ 
ever  conceive  how  the  civilities  of  one  so  charged  as  himself,  could  be 
otherwise  than  agreeable,  and-therefore  saw  nq^ cause  to  relax  in  them. 
Mat  was  a  little  shambling  thickset  fellow,  naturally  odd  enough  in 
physiognomy  and  outward  semblance ;  but  superlatively  so  at  present, 
in  his  ridiculous  travestie.  That  antre  vast,”  his  mouth,  which  he 
had  used  superfluous  pains  to  elongate  from  ear  to  ear  with  red  paint, 
yawned  a  little  less  in  its  habitual  grin,  when  he  accosted  Mark  and 
Sarah,  and  an  air  of  gossiping  business  sat  upon  his  brow. 

After  proffering  his  steaming  jug,  and  interchanging  a  few  passages 
^  rustic  banter  with  Mark,  he  addressed  himself  to  Sarah,  who  sat 
Washing  in  anticipation  of  some  broad  quip  at  her  confessed 
With  a  look,  half  arch,  half  serious,  he  demanded  of  her  whether  she 
nd  remarked  the  absence  of  a  certain  Luke  Harding,  a  young  man, 
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who  it  appeared  had  been  specially  expected  to  make  one  of  the  strob 
ling  band,  but  who  had  recently  withdrawn  consent  in  a  very  sullen 
mood. 

At  the  query,  the  damsel's  erst  incipient  blush  deepened  to  carna¬ 
tion  ;  and  her  lover  s  visage  took  a  cast  of  obvious  discontent.  1  he 
latter  threw  a  glance  of  deprecatory  reproof  upon  the  speaker. 

Mat,  however,  either  moved  by  a  vein  of  mischief  in  his  composi¬ 
tion,  or,  from  being  a  mature  married  man,  licensed  to  disregard  the 
sensibilities  of  younger  people,  persisted.  He  instanced  this  Luke’s 
previous  devotion  to  the  sport  in  prospect,  dwelt  on  the  morose  unso¬ 
cial  humour  which  had  sent  him  to  swallow  huge  draughts  of  ardent 
spirits,  in  a  retired  corner  below  stairs,  whilst  all  was  merriment  around 
him  ;  and  again  asked  Sarah  if  she  did  not  wonder  thereat. 

During  his  speech,  Sally,  though  still  confused,  recovered  sufficient 
composure  to  reply  in  studiedly  cold  terms. — 

“  They  that  know  Luke  Harding,  will  not  wonder  much  at  any  of 
his  freaks,  even  if  they  took  thought  about  them.” 

That’s  true  too,”  assented  Mat ;  “  Luke,  to  be  sure,  is  an  out- 
o’gate  chap.  Bools  never  row’d  reet  an’  canny  atween  him  an’  I, 
mair  than  wi*  mony.  But  he’s  been  counted  on  to  run  the  hays  amang 
us  this  Kirsmas,  an,’  while  we  want  a  marrow,  yonder  he  bides  in  dour 
glumps,  an’  ’ill  neither  gi’  us  buff  nor  sty  whatfor.” 

‘‘  Umph!  ”  ejaculated  Mark.  Can  we  mend  the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Thou  cannot — but  to  make  a  lang  tale  short ;  we  thought  o’  get¬ 
ting  yen  o’  the  lasses  to  speak  a  bit  ’till  him,  and  whie  sie  fit  as  the 
bonniest  an’  best  o’  them ;  ”  so  saying,  he  looked  roguishly,  yet  wist¬ 
fully,  at  Sarah. 

I’he  proposal  embarrassed  Sally  as  much  as  it  annoyed  Mark.  The 
youth  felt  well  inclined  to  have  sent  the  proposer  off  with  a  sharp 
reprimand,  but  a  certain  feeling  of  pride,  which  manly  swains  will 
understand,  kept  him  silent.  The  maiden,  however,  hastily  but  per¬ 
emptorily,  excused  herself. 

“  Weel,  hinny,  weel,”  said  the  meddlesome  proposer,  there  needs 
nie  mair  on’t.  I’ll  see  if  I  cannot  find  a  way  o’  my  awn  to  come 
ower  the  fraptious  gomeril ;  ”  then,  turning  away,  he  shortly  de¬ 
scended  to  the  lower  apartments. 

After  this  colloquy,  the  active  pleasures  of  the  evening  went  on  as 
before.  Meanwhile,  it  will  be  seasonable  to  devote  a  brief  space  to 
sundry  details,  calculated  to  throw  a  light,  alike  on  the  cause  of  this 
said  Luke  Harding’s  fit  of  sullenness,  and  of  the  pretty  Cummins* 
reluctance  to  undertake  the  task  of  removing  it. 

Sarah  was  .the  only  daughter  of  old  Joshua  Cummins,  who  having 
saved  a  little  money  as  an  ‘‘  overman,”  in  the  Howletburn  colliery,  had 
a  few  years  before  withdrawn  from  his  labours ;  being  aided  so  to  do 
by  a  small  pension  from  his  former  employers.  He  lived  a  short 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village  ‘‘  row.”  Assisted  by  a  sister  (since 
dead)  who  had  lived  in  respectable  service,  he  had  managed  to  bring 
up  his  child  .in  a  manner  more  than  befitting  for  what  he  intended 
she  should  be, — a  pitman’s  wife.  Old  Josh  was  a  decent  quiet  man, 
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who  had  acquired  his  little  competence  by  abstaining  from  the  disor¬ 
derly  courses  of  his  feljow  craftsmen ;  but  owned  at  the  same  time  a 
thorough  participation  in  their  prejudices.  Hence,  he  had  never  looked 
for  a  son-in-law,  save  amongst  the  visage-stained  youth,  whom,  how¬ 
ever  unsightly  they  might  appear  to  other  eyes,  he  beheld  only  as  pur¬ 
suing  the  calling  of  their  fathers ;  through  every  step  and  trial  whereof 
he  had  himself  passed.  It  is  notorious  that  men  who  encounter,  or 
have  encountered,  a  little  of  common  danger,  are  much  more  bound 
together  than  other  classes ;  whereupon  it  is  comprehensible  why  the 
coal-hewers,  embarked  in  a  vocation,  if  not  romantically,  assuredly 
practically  perilous,  should,  and  do,  acknowledge  their  peculiar  esprit 
du  corps.  Josh,  moreover,  knew  no  jot  of  pride  ;  save,  perhaps,  on  a 
Sunday,  when  with  his  ‘‘  comely  bairn”  by  his  side,  he  paraded  the 
church-way  in  a  full  skirted  coat  of  true  blue,  every  button  on  which 
contained  an  ounce  of  solid  silver.  The  last  piece  of  ostentation  he 
justified  by  saying,  that  he  had  “  worked  hard  for  a  bit  o*  white  money, 
an’  he  liked  to  ha*  some  on*t  to  look  at.’* 

A  girl  so  pretty,  and  otherwise  desirable  as  Sarah,  will  be  supposed 
to  have  had  many  suitors.  This  was  not  so  much  the  fact  as  might  be 
imagined.  Her  youth  in  great  part  made  the  thing  premature,  and  the 
early  siege  laid  to  her  exclusive  favour  by  one  pertinacious  admirer, 
operated  to  distance  what  few  eligible  aspirants  the  limited  neighbour¬ 
hood  contained.  The  individual  in  question  was  Luke  Harding.  The 
young  man  had  but  scant  personal  recommendations,  being  short, 
cross  built,  and  of  harsh  mien  ;  but  he  claimed  some  blood  relation¬ 
ship  with  old  Cummins,  which  gave  one  advantage,  that  of  familiar 
access,  and  he  found  another  in  a  disposition  as  stubborn,  wilful,  and 
passionate,  as  ever  inhabited  a  human  breast.  That  he  should  find 
account  in  the  last,  will  appear  strange ; — thus  it  was  :  it  enabled  him 
to  dragoon  from  the  field  all  other  competitors,  whilst  it  commanded 
in  no  small  degree  the  timid  spirit  of  the  maiden  herself.  Exposed  by 
circumstances,  she  had  therefore  tolerated  his  attendance  abroad,  and 
endur^  his  visits  at  home;  not  from  any  relish  for  his  society,  but 
from  a  sort  of  negative  necessity.  At  fair  and  feast,  he  w^as  her  sha¬ 
llow;  but,  though  when  she  there  met  other  lasses  similarly  squired, 
she  could  not  perchance  help  being,  as  it  were  contagiously,  influenced 
k)  regard  Luke  with  an  aspect  somewhat  warmer  than  that  of  bare 
acquaintanceship,  her  heart  remained-cold  to  him.  Not. so  his  towar  s 
her.  Upon  him  those  hours  of  holiday  wrought  deep  impressions,  e 
felt  for  her  a  passion,  rude  indeed,  but  fiery  and  pervading.  ^  ® 

could  have  made  any  sacrifice,  and  for  it  have  exacted  any.  * 

^tlast  occurred,  that  changed  the  position  of  affairs. 
a  promising,  go^-humoured,  and  withal,  well-favoured  la  o 

who  had  five  years  before  been  ballotted  to  serve  in  I  e  ’ 
[cturned  to  his  home  and  original  occupation.  A  soldier  s  i  e, 

^0  various  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms,  had  given  Mar^  t  e  ree  p 
carnage  which  generally  captivates  the  fancy  of  the  airer  , 

It  he  inherited  a  corresponding  spirit.  Thus  endou  e  ,  ^  ^ 
ft  was  not  long  ere  he  established  himself  powerfully  in  the  a 
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of,  Sarah  Cummins.  The  coarse  threats,  and  even  practical  obstruc¬ 
tions  suggested  by  the  ungovernable  rage  of  the  displaced  Luke,  he  set 
at  defiance.  With  her  father  he  proved  equally  successful.  About 
the  same  time  too,  the  savage  temper  of  Luke  taking  unguarded  vent 
in  the  presence  of  old  Josh,  as  well  as  complaints  of  his  dissolute 
habits,  as  a  bowler  and  cock-fighter,  becoming  general,  the  ancient 
“  overman”  thought  proper  to  withdraw  his  countenance  from  him 
entirely. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  existing,  when  the  drawing  on  of  the 
Christmas  festivities  occasioned  the  long  remembered  pastime  of 
sword  dancing  to  become  a  business  of  preparation.  Luke,  always 
devoted  to  whatever  furnished  an  apology  for  idle  rambling,  and  famed 
for  making  a  first-rate  figure  in  the  sport,  had  at  first  willingly  con¬ 
sented  to  play  his  customary  part  in  it.  Why  he  had  latterly  chosen 
to  draw  back  may  be  shrewdly  guessed. 

Nothing  further  relevant  to  our  story  transpired  till  midnight,  when 
the  merry  makers  at  the  ‘‘  Corf”  began  to  separate.  Something  of  a 
brawl  had,  indeed,  taken  place  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  occasioned 
by  Harding’s  taking  in  bad  part  an  effort  of  muckle-mou’d  Mat  to 
rally  him  out  of  his  dudgeon ;  but  with  that  we  will  not  cumber  our 
pages.  It  was  a  fine  moonlight  night,  and  the  parties  tending  home¬ 
ward  sauntered  on  slowly  in  different  groups.  One  of  these,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  few  that  lived  at  the  most  distant  extremity  of  the  “  row,” 
among  whom  were  Mark,  Sarah,  and  Mat — the  latter  much  the  worse 
of  his  potations — we  shall  attend.  Mat  led  the  way,  between  two 
kindred  souls  of  his  own  standing. 

“  Luke  was  a  bit  towty  wi’  ye  tha  neet.  Mat,”  observed  one  of  the 
supporters,  ‘‘  he  gets  warse  an*  warse.  He’ll  bide  nie  jeers.” 

“  Whatfor  should’nt  he  tho  ?”  rejoined  Matthew,  testily,  Tve 
fand  better  men  that  would.” 

“  Ay,  ay,”  returned  the  first  speaker,  ‘‘  but  ye  ken  it’s  ill  melling  wi’ 
a  man’s  nose  when  it’s  oot  o’  joint.  Did  ye  no  see  that  somebody 
wore  comely  Sally’s  ribbons,  and  did  ye  ne’er  hear  somebody  else 
vaunt  o’  being  lied  to  ha’  them  ?  ” 

‘‘  Hoot !  toot ! — the  hare’s  free  as  lang  as  she  runs.  Lukie  wasn’t 
the  tyke  that  could  chase  her  down — what  o’  that  ?  another  could.  A 
wise  dog  just  slacks  foot  when  he  finds  he  hasn’t  speed.  D — n  his 
sulky  heart!  if  I’d  been  as  young  as  I  ha’  been.  I’d  ha’  tanned  his  horse 
hide  for  less  of  his  lip.” 

Never  heed;  there  was  them  by  that  took  thy  part,”  remarked 
the  third  man,  “  Lukie  gat  what  set  him  off  boarish.” 

Here  the  trio  came  in  front  of  a  dwelling,  from  the  window  of  which 
a  dull  red  light  issuing,  shewed  that  the  large  winter  fire  within,  had 
not  yet  burnt  out.  It  was  the  abode  of  Harding. 

‘‘  He’s  up  still,”  observed  Mat,  stopping,  “  I  wonder  whether  lies 
cutting  the  comb  o*  the  cock  he  stole  fra’  Alick  Petrie  ?  ” 

‘‘  Is  that  true  he’s  wyted  wi’  ?  ”  asked  one. 

“  True  1  ay.  Alick  swears  he  heard  the  bird  craw  in  Luke’s  back 
shed  the  momin’  after  he  lost  him.  Why  ’twas  that,  mair  than  ought 
else,  set  au’d  Josh  Cummins’  feace  agean  him.” 


«0u!  it’s  like  enough,”  assented  the  querist;  Tve  kenned  as 
queer  tricks  on  him.” 

Gosh  !  ril  gi’  him  a  blast  on  t,”  said  Matty,  and,  with  the  words, 
before  his  purpose  could  be  divined,  he  sent  forth  loudly  and  shrilly,  a 
skilful  imitation  of  the  crowing  of  a  cock.  A  burst  of  ill-stifled  laughter 
rewarded  the  explosion.  Again  and  again  he  would  have  repeated  the 
experiment,  but  that  Mark  Swinton,  who  was  a  good-natured  fellow, 
and  of  a  mind  more  above  petty  practice  than  it  must  be  confessed 
belongs  to  his  class,  came  forward  and  prevented  him.  Whilst  the 
letter  was  in  the  act  of  expostulation,  the  cottage  door  flew  open,  and 
Luke,  half  undressed,  rushed  forth.  His  whole  demeanour  was,  using 
acountry  term,  that  of  a  man  fearfully  “  raised.”  His  naturally  heavy 
brows  knitted  savagely  over  his  almost  out-leaping  eyes,  and  his  nos¬ 
trils  distended  like  those  of  a  wild  animal  on  the  spring.  Uplifted  in 
hand  he  brandished  a  “  pick,”  (the  implement  of  his  work  as  a  coal 
hewer),  and  made  furiously  towards  his  now  repentant  disturbers. 

’  “  May  my  soul  sink  to  the  hell-pit,”  he  shouted  hoarsely,  “  if  I 
do-not  let  the  meun’s  leet  into  some  yer  skulls.  Now  yeVe  brought 
me oot,  lets  see  whic  o^  ye  ’ill  bide  me.  Stand,  stand, ye  hen-chucks, 
an’  gi’  me  leave  to  lay  at  ye.” 

The  objects  of  his  vengeance,  unprovided  with  means  of  defence, 
and  moreover  having  no  motive  for  inviting  worse  results,  scattered 
and  fled.  Sally  Cummins,  ninning  in  her  affright  she  knew  not 
whither,  tripped,  and  fell  immediately  in  the  path  of  danger.  Scream¬ 
ing  for  help,  she  contrived  instantly  to  raise  herself  and  turn  suppli- 
catingly  on  the  menacer. 

“Oh!  Luke — Luke!”  she  cried — “thou It  surely  not  murder 
Sally.”  , 

“Sally  I— is  it  Sally  ?  an’  amang  them  that  ha  come  to  taunt  an 
mock  me?” — he  muttered,  suddenly  checked  ; — “  that  is  mair  than 
looked  for,” 

“Oh!  no,  no,  Luke,  I.  bore  no  such  mind.  Indeed  I  was  sorry 
for— for  it.”  „  , 

Sorry  ! — an’ for  me — that’s  a  choker.  Sorry,  I  fancy  e  re 
Peated  with  intense  bitterness — “  as  ye  might  be  for  a  lame  beggar 
^hen  ye  saw  the  bairns  plague  him.  D — n  it!  this  is  wors  ®  ^  * 
He  grasped  his  forehead  with  his  hand  as  though  his  brain  was  ^  ur 
The  act  proved  only  momentary.  “Thjre  was  yen,  wi 
llio,  ril  be  bound,  wasn’t  sorry — he  that  fills  my  s  oes  ' 

Where  is  he?”  (looking  madly  round)  “  Where  is  he? 
j"®  on  this  ground,  and  them  bonny  ribbons  lU  ^  ^  ^ 

1‘lie  corp,”  ,  .  1 

“  He  is  here,  Luke” — exclaimed  the  youth  he 
“mastering  at  the  same  moment  by  a  prompt  spring  g  as  y  .  ^ 

Jmlded  by  the  other — “  he  is  here.  And  if  thou  can  by  a 
0  as  thou  sayst,  he  is  ready  to  gi’  thee  trial.”  ^ 

Luke  essayed  violently  to  free  his  implement,  tha  » 

J  the  instant  minister  of  wrath  ;  but  the  submit, 

m  time  the  whole  population  was  out,  compelled  im 
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We  would  fain  pass  rapidly  over  the  scene  that  followed,  as  one 
more  in  unison  with  the  manners  of  the  uncultivated  people  present, 
than  with  the  probable  taste  of  the  refined  reader.  Sarah  Cummins 
was  carried  shrieking  from  the  spot,  a  ring  formed,  and  the  rivals  set 
together  in  the  “  English”  style  of  combat.  The  fight  proved  long 
and  sanguinary,  but,  from  the  first,  victory  held  evidently  on  the  side 
of  Mark.  His  military  service  had  thrown  him  in  the  way  of  acquiring 
a  pugilistic  skill,  to  which  the  raging  fury  of  Harding,  backed  only  by 
a  sturdy  frame,  could  offer  no  competition.  Still,  the  indomitable  ob¬ 
stinacy  so  much  a  part  of  his  character,  led  him  again  and  again  to 
join  battle,  though  each  successive  round  ended  in  his  prostration. 
‘‘  Blood  to  the  heels,”  was  his  ever  repeated  slogan  as  he  rushed  anew 
to  the  encounter,  and  in  sober  earnest,  there  appeared  every  chance 
of  his  being  so  enveloped  ere  he  yielded.  Nor  did  he  in  fact  yields 
though  blinded  and  unable  to  maintain  his  footing ;  but  the  bye- 
standers,  implored  by  Mark,  and  compelled  by  a  late  sense  of  pro¬ 
priety,  removed  him  forcibly  from  the  field.  This  interposition,  pre¬ 
viously  exasperated  as  he  had  been  against  his  fellow- workmen,  Luke 
construed,  after  his  wilful  nature,  into  a  piece  of  gross  injustice,  and 
vituperated  them  accordingly.  His  incoherent  ravings  mingled  dark 
threats  with  his  complaint. 

‘‘  All  agean  me — all  agean  Luke;”  he  muttered,  as  they  bore  him 
struggling  into  his  domicile — but  ye  sail  rue’t;  aye,  an’  the  Howlet- 
burn  sail  rue’t — wives  an’  bairns  sail  yelp  for  this  neet’s  work. — Shes 
not  wedded  her  sowger  yet,  nor  she  sannot — she  sannot  I  ” 


During  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  although  it  was  Saturday,  whereon 
most  of  these  country  people  have  a  call  to  the  market-town,  Luke  did 
not  appear  abroad.  The  following  Sunday  he  continued  equally  invi¬ 
sible.  Those  who  ventured  to  enquire  after  him,  had  the  door 
slammed  in  their  faces  by  his  mother,  a  cross-grained  inward-minded 
woman,  of  precisely  her  son’s  temper.  This  conduct,  and  the  fracas 
from  whence  it  arose,  were  commented  on  round  every  hearth,  and  at 
every  lounging  gate  adjacent ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  Luke’s  preli¬ 
minary  provocation  was  of  a  nature  which  usually  invokes  sympathy, 
his  unamiable  bearing  had  steeled  all  hearts  against  him.  The  cottage 
of  Joshua  Cummins  contained  almost  the  only  assembly  wherein  any 
concern  was  manifested  on  his  account.  Sarah  could  not  avoid  feeling 
as  a  woman  always  does  towards  a  delinquent  whose  offence  springs 
chiefly  out  of  love  for  herself;  Mark  (a  privileged  visitor)  was,  like 
most  conquerors,  disposed  to  compassionate  the  enemy  he  had  worsted ; 
and  old  Josh  grieved  that  a  kinsman,  and  a  lad  he  had  known  from 
boyhood,  should  have  “  turned  so  ill  out.” 

Early  on  the  Sunday  evening,  Mark  took  leave  of  Sarah  and  her 
father,  in  order  to  obtain  a  few  hours’  rest  before  his  shift”  of  labour 
in'  the  mine  commenced,  which  would  be  at  midnight.  For,  be  it 
explained,  that  the  pits  being  worked  night  and  day,*  the  miners  are 
divided  into  gangs  or  “  shifts”  of  succession.  As  a  consequence,  the 
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turn  of  duty  frequently  comes  on  without  regard  to  what  may  be  held 
timely  hours.  Her  lover  gone,  the  minutes,  till  bed  time,  flagged  hea- 
vily  with  the  maiden.  An  oppression  came  over  her  spirits,  for  which 
she  could  not  well  account.  She  might  have  been  perturbed  in  appre¬ 
hension  of  a  fresh  collision  betwixt  Mark  and  Harding;  but  on  that 
head  she  was  relieved  by  knowing  that  their  “  shifts”  were  distinct. 
No,  the  fears  that  grew  on  her  were  of  a  vague  description.  Perhaps 
they  were  the  easy  conceivable  result  of  the  shock  her  nerves  had 
recently  received.  Whatsoever  the  cause,  all  the  calamities  too  ter¬ 
ribly  incident  to  coal-mining,  rose  unsummoned  before  her  fancy,  and 
she  wearied  her  father  with  queries  as  to  how  far  the  Howletburn  pit 
stood  exposed  to  such  visitations. 

When  their  little  uncased  clock,  one  of  that  kind  familiarly  termed, 
from  the  visible  swing  of  it’s  pendulum,  ‘‘  a  wag  at  the  wa’,”  struck 
twelve,  Sarah,  shut  up  in  her  own  room,  but  indisposed  to  rest,  threw 
open  the  window.  Her  object  was  to  catch  the  earliest  note  of  the 
“callero”  voice  as  he  commenced  his  appointed  round  of  summons. 
She  oftentimes  heretofore  felt  a  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  sonorous 
accents  of  this  nocturnal  functionary,  as  he  sung  forth  from  house  to 
house  the  name  of  each  shiftsman,  with  the  customary  charge  to  “  rise 
and  come  to  work,  in  the  name  of  God.”  On  this  occasion  her  sensa¬ 
tions  were  not  of  that  nature.  She  fancied  there  was  a  solemnity  in 
the  adjuration, — the  sound  whereof,  borne  along  upon  the  night  breeze, 
soon  reached  her, — that  had  never  hitherto  seemed  to  belong  to  it.  By 
and  by,  the  men  began  to  hurry  past  towards  the  descending  shaft  of 
the  mine,  betwixt  which  and  the  village  Josh  Cummins’s  house  stood. 
Ultimately  she  distinguished  the  tones  of  her  lover’s  voice.  He  ad¬ 
vanced,  as  it  appeared,  in  conversation  with  our  old  acquaintance, 
muckle-mou’d  Mat.  I  hey  were  the  latest  of  the  chain  of  stragglers. 
Knowing  that  the  superstitious  pitmen  deem  it  unlucky  to  be  inter¬ 
cepted  by  a  female  when  proceeding  to  their  hazardous  employment, 
she  drew  back  from  the  casement.  Not,  however,  before  she  had  been 
seen  by  Mark,  whose  gallantry  and  commerce  with  the  great  world 
®ade  him  disregardful  of  such  crotchets. 

‘‘  I  thought  I  saw  my  sweet  lassie  yonder,  ’  she  heard  him  say  to 

Mat,  “  if  I  were  sure - ”  , 

“  What  if?  ”  interrupted  Mat  sharply,  ‘‘  ha’  we  not  had  that  cursed 
Wack  pig  o’  Jone  Winship’s^-  run  ^unten,  across  our  shins  already, 
would  thou  bespeak  Mall-mischief  besides  ? , 
“  Tut !  babbles,  man  !  Is  she  a  witch  o’  spite?  I’l  ha  two  words. 

‘‘  Play  the  gowk  by  yersel  then,”  said  Mat,  and  quic  ’ening  is 
pace,  moved  off  alone.  .  , .  ,  ^ 

The  lovers  were  thus  left  to  a  brief  communion  ;  which,  once  s  g 
the  one,  could  not  be  denied  by  the  other. 

‘Sarah  watched  the  retiring  form  of  her  lover,  after  is  P  ,  ^ 
aatil  it  became  indiscernible,  and  then,  but  not  before,  ^  ^  , 

direction  of  her  looks,  she  perceived  a  figure  standing,  wi  ar  ^  > 

iiamediately  in  her  front.  The  simple  discovery  ^  ,  beheld 
absolute  paralysis  succeeded  when  she  became  awar 
Harding. 
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Keek  agean,  Sally,”  said  he,  breaking  silence,  in  a  strange  tone 
of  real  bitterness  and  affected  banter ;  ‘‘  wrack  thy  eyestrings  after  thy 
joy,  hinney,  it  may  be  lang  or  thou  gets  another  blink  of  his  sowgering 
swagger.” 

The  man  s  language,  and  its  inflections,  were  both  so  peculiar,  and 
his  hard  features,  swollen  and  purpled  from  the  effects  of  the  late 
rencontre,  shone  so  hideous  in  the  fitful  moonlight,  that  the  poor  girl 
leaned  upon  the  window-sill,  equally  unable  to  reply  or  to  remove. 

“  Thou  winna  speak,  then,”  he  pursued,  after  pausing  a  minute — 
‘‘  Hugh !  thou  maybe  thinks  Tm  not  the  seam  lad  thou  linked  wi’  to 
feast  an’  hoppen  a  wee  bit  syne. — Ne  won’er,”  he  added,  abruptly, 
passing  a  conscious  hand  over  his  disfigured  visage — “  there’s  a  change 
here — an’  a  change  here"  (striking  his  breast  passionately) — “  there  sail 
be  yen  i’  the  Howletburn  to  marraw’t.  Fare  tha  weel,  Sally  Cummins, 
fare  tha  weel !  Thou’ll  maybe  hear  o’  drook’t  rats  tha  morn.”  With  the 
concluding  inexplicable  saying,  the  dark  spirited  man  strode  onward  ; 
taking  the  path  which  led  to  the  pit’s  mouth. 

If  Sarah  felt  before  agitated  by  what  had  been  merely  vague  and  fitful 
fancies,  she  now  conceived  cause  for  dread  more  positive,  though  pro¬ 
bably  not  more  defined.  She  had  noted  that  Luke  was  equipped  in  his 
mining  garb,  and  seemed  unquestionably  bound  for  the  workings.  Yet 
she  had  been  distinctly  informed  (being  interested  to  enquire)  that 
duty  gave  him  no  connexion  with  the  down-going  “  shift.”  What 
could  this  infer  ?  The  fact,  coupled  with  his  ominous  speech,  inferred 
something  amiss ;  but  did  not  suggest  its  shape.  That  they  implied 
harm  to  Swinton,  seemed  to  her  the  only  point  of  clear  construction. 
Thereon  she  felt  so  much  moved,  that  she  would  certainly  have  hurried 
after  Mark,  with  a  tale  of  warning,  but  that  she  stood  assured  he  was 
ere  then  a  hundred  fathoms  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  That 
night  her  head  pressed  a  sleepless  pillow. 

The  morning  broke  sullenly  and  thick,  with  every  sign  of  ushering 
in  another  day  of  heavy  rain,  to  add  to  many  which  had  lately  pre¬ 
ceded.  Sarah  and  her  father  were  sitting  together  at  their  humble 
and  early  breakfast,  when  the  lumbering  gallop  of  a  horse  along  the 
path  passing  the  house,  called  them  both  to  the  door.  Looking  out, 
they  quickly  perceived  that  the  rider  was  one  of  the  coal-drivers,  and 
his  saddleless  steed,  one  of  the  draught  cattle  employed  about  the 
colliery.  He  was  urging  the  heavy  animal  at  pitch  of  speed  into  the 
village. 

Lord  be  good  to  us !  ”  exclaimed  old  Josh,  I  fear  sum’ots 
wrang  at  the  pit !  She  canno’  ha’  blasted  ;  I  niver  heard  she  was  foul 
that  way.” 

A  faintness  came  over  Sarah.  She  thought  of  Luke’s  words — of  her 
own  forebodings — and  sank  upon  her  father’s  shoulder. 

O  hinny  bairn,”  he  cried,  in  great  perturbation,  dinno  give  up 
afore  need.  Teak  heart,  it’s  may  be  on’y  broken  bones ;  ye  ken 
they’re  ower  common  amang  our  poor  hewers.” 

But  just  then  a  distressful  wail  arose  from  the  village,  which  too 
plainly  proclaimed  that,  whatever  the  evil,  it  was  one  of  no  partial 
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affliction.  Women  and  children  of  all  ages,  some  scarcely  in  guise  of 
decency,  such  had  been  their  precipitation,  began  to  issue.  With 
clasped  hands  and  piercing  shrieks  they  rushed  upon  the  road  leading 
to  the  shaft ;  the  whole  line  thereof  being  speedily  covered  by  the 
excited  train.  From  the  first  that  reached  hail  the  only  answer  Josh 
could  obtain  to  his  anxious  queries  was  a  distracted  cry  of  “  the  waters 
—the  waters  !’* 

“Then  the  wastes  ha’  broken  in,” he  muttered  to  himself;  for  to  his 
experience  that  brief  iteration  conveyed  sufficient  and  sad  intelligence 
the  au’d  main  wastes  1— lost  men  !  lost  men  !— the  Lord  be  good 
to  them !” 

This  must  be  interpreted  to  the  reader.  It  is  needless,  save  by  way 
of  preface,  to  remind  him  that  all  deep  excavations  have  a  tendency  to 
fill  up  with  water.  That  tendency,  in  the  working  mines,  is  subdued 
by  artificial  appliances  ;  but  when  the  seam  of  coals  is  wrought  out, 
and  the  mine  becomes  an  abandoned  “  waste,”  nature  of  course  resumes 
her  empire.  Centuries  of  consumption  have  left  in  the  bowels  of  the 
coal  district  many  of  these  cavernous  water-beds.  Now  it  had  been, 
for  some  time  previous  to  the  present,  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Howletburn  mine,  to  know  that  their  workings  had 
struck  into  perilous  vicinity  with  an  immense  “  waste”  of  the  above 
description  ;  the  more  threatening,  in  that  it  occupied  a  higher 
level.  Positive  symptoms  of  weakness  had  been  observed  in  the  roof 
of  the  lower-lying  mine  at  a  particular  part;  but  it  was  thought  that 
suflficient  precautions  had  been  taken  against  the  possible  conse¬ 
quences.  At  any  rate,  apprehension  did  not  extend  beyond  the  chance 
of  such  a  gradual  inundation  as  would  allow  the  bulk  of  the  workmen 
time  to  withdraw  in  safety.  How  little  the  reliance  was  justified  will 
incontinently  appear. 

When  Sarah  recovered  from  the  first  heart-sickening  stun  of  the  an¬ 
nounced  calamity,  her  next  impulse  was  to  join  the  hastening  throng 
of  anxious  mothers,  frantic  wives,  and  weeping  sisters,  ^  bound  to 
Certain  the  fate  of  their  respective  dear  ones.  Josh,  flinging  on, 
unmindfully,  the  silver-buttoned  coat  which  had  never  before  been 
donned  except  in  honour  of  the  sabbath,  pursued  her  steps. 

The  scene  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  might  in  verity  have  ‘‘  drawn 
iron  tears  down  Pluto’s  cheek.”  There,  with  agitated  visages, 
blanched  even  through  the  stains  that  shaded  them,  stood  the  few 
individuals — few,  indeed,  out  of  four-score  men  and  boys!  whom 
Providence  had  favoured  to  elude  the  flood.  With  what  frenzy  did 
Ibe  gathering  women  dash  amongst  these!  each  shrieking  out  t  e  name 
of  him  she  sought,  and  scanning  wildly  every  face  and  forin  t  at  ore 
r^mblance.  With  what  mad  joy  did  some  make  the  desired  recog¬ 
nition  ;  but  with  what  heart-breaking  anguish  did  the  greater  num  er 
crave  for  it  in  vain  !  None,  almost,  had  ground  unqualified  reiiet^ 
[crhere,  a  mother  who  found  her  first-born,  beheld  not  her  young 
cpe ;  there,  a  daughter  who  embraced  her  f^^ber,  i  . 

fate ;  and  brothers  saved  yearned  after  brothers  y  • 
To-mdicate  the  plight  of  poor  Sarah  Cummins,  we  have  but  to  say, 
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that  Mark  Swinton  was  among  the  missing  ;  nay,  tliat  he  was  known 
to  have  been  engaged  in  a  distant  part  of  the  workings,  and,  there-  ! 
fore,  a  certain  sufferer.  She  was  taken  home  insensible,  and  only  re¬ 
stored  to  experience  a  severe  attack  of  nervous  fever. 

From  the  account  of  the  men  who  had  escaped,  it  appeared  that  the 
irruption  had  taken  place  in  a  manner  equally  awful  and  unexpected. 
These,  as  may  be  supposed,  consisted  solely  of  such  as  had  their  cast 
of  work  near  the  foot  of  the  shaft.  The  earliest  signal  of  alarm  came 
to  them  in  a  rushing  sound,  mingled  with  a  buzz  of  voices  and 
movement  amongst  the  people  in  the  quarter  whence  it  proceeded. 
Amidst  the  low  narrow  galleries  and  thirlings  of  the  mine,  where  a 
twinkling  light  here  and  there  only  served  to  measure  the  gloom,  eyes 
were  of  little  use.  A  different  sense,  however,  soon  supplied  them  sig¬ 
nificant  advertisement.  They  found  themselves  ankle-deep  in  water. 

To  fly  to  the  shaft  and  cling  to  the  ascending  “corves”  was  the  instant 
impulse  of  the  nearest.  One  living  load  “  above  bank,”  the  corves  and 
sling  ropes  were  immediately  sent  back,  and  again  returned  clustered 
with  dripping  fugitives.  A  third  time  they  descended,  but  arose  more 
lightly  freighted.  A  man  of  the  last  raised  party  had  been  neck-deep  in 
the  flood  ere  he  reached  the  friendly  corf.  From  that  period  no  more 
were  withdrawn  ;  and  a  descent  of  scrutiny,  a  short  while  after,  re¬ 
turned  to  announce  that  the  fatal  waters  had  then  mounted  several 
fathoms  up  the  shaft  itself.  The  case  of  the  miserables  below  there¬ 
fore  became  hopeless.  We  say  hopeless,  because  besides  the  many 
who  must  have  been  inevitably  drowned,  it  was  generally  believed,  that 
there  were  others  likely  to  be  alive,  but  condemned  to  a  yet  more  de¬ 
plorable  end — a  lingering  death  by  starvation — a  premature  interment ! 
The  reasons  for  this  belief  were  founded  thus. — 

A  seam  or  stratum  of  coal  seldom  lies  on  a  level,  but  usually  pre¬ 
sents  an  incline  more  or  less  considerable.  This,  in  an  extensive 
seam, — and  some  stretch  for  miles — may  occasion  the  “  rise”  of  a  mine 
to  enjoy  an  altitude  infinitely  above  the  “  dip.”  The  Howletburn  seam 
was  of  that  nature.  Then,  as  the  shaft  had  been  pierced  somewhere 
about  midway  in  the  incline  (the  “  dip”  lying  towards  the  overflowing 
“  waste,”)  there  was  room  for  supposing  that  the  hewers  in  the  “  rise” 
might  have  been  able  to  obtain  refuge  beyond  the  encroach  of  the 
humid  enemy.  In  fine,  when  the  “  viewers”  and  other  authorities 
as^mbled,  and  calculation  went  to  work,  the  probability  was  pro¬ 
nounced  as  nigh  a  certainty  as  mathematical  data  could  make  it. 
Thus  the  whole  population  of  the  Howletburn  were  ordained,  and 
might  continue  for  weeks  to  suffer,  such  an  ordeal  of  horrible  con¬ 
jecture  as  it  would  be  painful  to  describe.  The  holiday  season,  just  at 
hand,  became,  instead,  a  period  of  intolerable  and  long- remembered 
misery. 

The  authorities,  although  well  persuaded  that  no  human  efforts 
could  avail  the  supposed  living  unfortunates,  meritoriously  held  it  a 
duty  to  spare  no  means  that  could  be  used  for  terminating  suspense. 
Enormous  power  was  applied  to  the  engines  regularly  used  for  draining 
the  mine,  and  every  other  device  that  could  conduce  to  that  end  was 
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indefatigably  brought  into  operation.  Day  and  night  these  worked 
and  torrents  of  water  were  incessantly  discharged,  but,  alas  !  without 
any  prospect  of  good  effect.  Meanwhile,  how  racking  the  trial  of  the 
many  who  hung  on  the  result.  OH,  heavens !  it  was  a  lamentable 
sight  to  behold  the  moaning  crowd  collected  round  the  emptying 
spouts,  looking  as  though  they  counted  every  drop  in  the  niggard 
stream,  which  they  could  have  wished  ten  cataracts. 

All  the  tongues  in  the  vicinity  ran  on  this  doleful  event.  Many 
were  those  who  had  seen  signs  and  tokens  of  its  approach,  which, 
strange  to  tell,  they  had  never  before  thought  worth  publication.  Scarce 
a  man  of  the  rescued  hewers  but  seemed  to  have  owed  his  escape  to 
some  extraordinary  sagacity  of  his  own.  One  youth,  whose  proximity 
to  the  seat  of  the  irruption  made  his  successful  flight  surprising,  insisted' 
on  an  unaccountable  incident.  He  declared,  that  a  sort  of  blasting  ex¬ 
plosion  preceded  the  rush  of  the  flood,  which,  startling  his  senses, 
caused  him  to  detect  the  coming  mischief  and  take  to  his  heels.  This 
story  obtained  little  credence.  Then,  the  circumstance  of  Luke  Har¬ 
ding’s  being  among  the  missing,  altho’  it  was  well  known  that  he  had 
no  business  in  the  mine,  excited  much  remark.  That  he  had  been  be-’ 
low  ground  was  ascertained,  and  such  as  recollected  seeing  him  there, 
detailed  sundry  instances  of  his  singular  conduct.  He  had  not  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  task  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  had  wandered  about 
from  man  to  man,  talking  wildly  and  upbraiding  several  with  having 
behaved  ill  to  him.  By  all,  however,  who  knew  his  moody  malice¬ 
holding  temper,  this  was  overlooked,  as  being  but  the  consequence  of 
his  feeling  himself  a  beaten  and  discomfited  man.  Some  stinging 
hint  to  that  effect  had,  it  was  said,  been  given  to  him  in  the  course  of 
his  proceeding,  by  muckle-mou’d  Mat;  after  which  he  disappeared,  and 
had  never  been  seen  again. 

For  more  than  a  week  the  labour  of  drawing  off  the  water  was  per¬ 
severed  in,  and  even  then  in  no  way  remitted ;  but  rather  with  the  object 
to  afford,  ultimately,  Christian  obsequies  to  the  dead,  than  with  any 
hope  to  succour  the  living. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  eighth  day  following  the  sad  visitation, 
Mr.  Cuthberts,  the  agent  for  the  colliery,  was  awoke  in  bed  by  his  ser- 
yant,  charged  with  an  earnest  request  from  one  below  to  be  allowed 
instance  audience.  Assent  being  signified,  old  Josh  Cummins  was 
ushered  into  the  room.-*  Baring  his  white  head^^he  respectfully  saluted 
the  ‘‘  maister,”  then  rearing  his  body,  which  presented  at  all  times  less 
of  the  curve  than  is  frequent  among  old  pitmen,  he  prepared  to  open 
his  fardel.’’ 

“  Take  a  seat,  Josh,”— said  Mr.  Cuthbert,  perceiving  he  was  embar- 
“  rest  yourself,  man,  and  then,  after,  let  us  hear  how  it  tares 
With  your  daughter.  I  understand  she  has  been  ill.  , 

“  Vara,  Sur,  vara,” — said  Josh,  groaning  heavily  as  eo 
direction— “  she’s  niver  raised  her  head  sin  happened— ^or  thin  . 
(here  he  wiped  his  eyes).  “  But  wi’  yer  leave,  maister,  its  no 
wme  to  speak  o’.  There  was  a  sum’ot  crossed  me  i  ’ 

niver  let  me  wink  till  morn  cam’  that  I  could  sera  e 
*  breath  wi’  yersel  aboot  it.” 
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‘‘  Aye,  indeed  Josh  ;  then  now  you  have  done  so,  use  your  time.’’ 

“  Ye  maybe  ken,  Sur,  that— trapper,  putter,  an’  hewer — I’ve  worked 
i’  coal  drifts  here,  an’  hereaboot,  the  best  pairt  o’  fifty  year.” 

“  I  do — I  have  understood  so.” 

Then  ye’ll  maybe  aloo  me  to  ax  ye  a  question.” 

“  Certainly.” 

“  Weel  then,  Sur,  will  ye  tell  me  how  far  the  high  workings  o’  this 
Howletburn  here,  strike  under  Dryhope-riggs  ?” 

‘‘  Um !  let  me  see — why  about  as  far  as  the  Hallet-dyke — I  should 
say  precisely  so  far.” 

“  Hah  !” — exclaimed  Josh,  slapping  his  knee  in  the  manner  of  one 
who  hears  a  conclusion  he  had  played  for. — “  Now,  Sur,”  he  resumed, 

“  ye’ll  not  remember,  but  weel  do  I,  when  it  was  yence  ettled  to  work 
this  vara  seam  fro’  the  Hallet-dyke.” 

Yes,  I  can  recollect  having  heard  that  before  the  royalty  fell  to  our 
owners  there  was  some  such  intention.  The  place  was  badly  chosen 
though.” 

It  was — and  so  they  fand  ;  but  not  till  they’d  sunk  a  good  stable 
shaft,  through  mony  a  fathom  of  rock  and  stiff  binding,  reet  doon  opo’ 
the  coal  itsel.  That  shaft’s  to  the  fore  yet,  an*  niver  was  filled  up  that 
I  ha’  heard  on — it  maybe  a  bit  clogged,  but  not  past  mending.  Noo, 
look’st  ’ou,  ’sposing  us  at  the  foot  on’t,  wad  it  be  oot  o’  man’s  power  to 
drive  a  level  into  your  workings  ?  nie  ;  it  wadn’t  be  four  an’  twenty 
hours  work.  Put  a’  that  thegither,  inaister,  an’  see  the  upshot.” 

The  agent,  struck  with  the  old  man’s  idea,  rang  for  his  ground  plans 
and  a  map  of  the  estate;  compared  these  and  became  satisfied  that 
the  propinquity  of  this  unused  and  forgotten  shaft  to  the  region  of  in¬ 
terest  (that  is  to  say,  the  assumed  dry  extremity  of  the  unlucky  pit) 
was  certainly  such  as  to  command  very  serious  consideration. 

‘‘  You  may  be  right.  Josh” — remarked  Cuthbert,  after  he  had  ques¬ 
tioned  the  old  overman  more  minutely — ‘‘  if  you  prove  so,  we  will  be 
all  heavily  indebted  to  your  fortunate  recollection.'* 

“  Ye’ll  meak  trial  then,  Sur,  onyhow?” 

Undoubtedly,  Josh,  in  a  case  of  such  deep  importance  it  would 
be  culpable  to  neglect  the  most  forlorn  chance.  But  really,  when  we 
consider  the  length  of  time  the  probable  remnant  of  our  unhappy  people 
have  been  inhumed,  and  the  further  time  it  must  take  to  render  this 
shaft  of  yours  descendible,  I  fear  our  only  satisfaction  will  be  the  being 
able  to  restore  their  remains  to  their  friends  a  few  days  sooner  than 
otherwise.” 

We  man  trust  i’  the  lord,  Sur,  an’  I  somehow  think  He  didno’ 
send  me  abroad  this  morn  without  His  reason.  An’  for  what  ye  say 
aboot  the  poor  things  being  past  help  for  want;  it  may  be  sie,  an’  may 
be  not.  Oh  Sur  !  there’s  ways  o*  keeping  in  the  sweet  breath  o’  life 
that  ye  wad  grew  to  think  on  oot  o’  needs-time — whe  can  tell  how  they 
may  be  guided  ?” 

In  consequence  of  what  passed  at  the  above  interview,  the  Hallet- 
dyke  shaft  was  forthwith  opened.  But,  tho’  willing  labourers  flocked 
in  abundance  to  the  spot,  with  every  expedient  appliance  lavishly  pro- 
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vided,  much  more  invaluable  tune  elapsed  ere  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
descent  became  clear  and  visitable.  That  stage  of  the  undertaking  at 
taiDed,the  workmen,  with  diminished  hopes  indeed,  but  undiminished 
zeal,  began  to  cut  the  drift,  or  level  which  it  was  expected  would  break 
into  the  Howletburn  workings.  In  this  operation  difficulties  grew  up 
that  had  well  nigh  rendered  their  humane  endeavours  abortive!  These 
they  gradually  surmounted,  but  the  delay  arising  therefrom  proved  most 
disheartening.  It  was  thence  not  until  the  seventeenth  day  from  the 
first  date  of  the  calamity  that  they  obtained  any  thing  like  encourao'e- 
ment  The  shape  in  which  it  came  was  this.  Whilst  the  men  were 
taking  a  momentary  rest  from  toil,  one  of  them  who  had  stretched 
himself  at  len^h  upon  a  plank  laid  for  footing,  suddenly  jumped  up 
with  an  assertion  that  he  had  heard  the  accents  of  a  human  voice. 
Upon  that,  his  companions,  after  a  moment’s  consultation,  set  up  a  loud 
cheering  shout,  and  anon,  according  to  concert,  simultaneously  paused 
in  dead  silence.  All  then  distinctly  heard  a  faint  murmur.  Their 
united  voices  answered  in  a  hearty  peal  of  comfort  and  promise,  which 
hallooed,  every  spade  and  mattock  went  to  work  with  redoubled  en¬ 
ergy.  The  news  soon  scaled  to  daylight,  and  presently  travelled 
to  the  village,  which,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  sent  forth  on  the 
notice,  all  it  contained  of  human  kind  gifted  with  power  of  locomotion. 
Whilst  these  circle  round  the  mouth  of  the  re-opened  shaft,  in  breath¬ 
less  expectation  of  further  intelligence  from  below,  we  will  use  our 
peculiar  privilege,  and  plunge  into  the  recesses  of  the  deluged  mine 
itself. 

When  the  alarm  of  the  effusion  reached  the  hewers  in  the  rise,” 
they,  like  the  rest,  at  first  essayed  to  gain  the  ascending  shaft.  In  the 
attempt  several  met  their  fate;  but  others,  seeing  the  passage  cut  off, 
and  the  waters  advancing,  bethought  themselves  (as  we  have  seen  was 
conjectured)  of  the  more  elevated  ground  behind.  They  therefore 
turned,  and,  with  the  bubbling  current  at  their  heels  fled  back. 
Thus  about  thirty  drenched,  breathless,  horror-stricken  creatures,  ob- 
t^ned  what  they  could  only  regard  as  permission  to  prepare  their 
souls  for  a  less  instant,  but  not  less  shocking  vendition.  Amongst 
them  was  our  young  friend  Swinton,  and  also  our  acquaintance,  Mat¬ 
thew  Lawson;  who  now,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  memory,  lost 
ainoDg  his  fellows  the  soubriquet  of  muckle-mou.’  To  paint  the 
situation  of  these  men,  refuged  togetbier  in  total  darkness  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  a  close  stifling  drift,  barely  high  enough  to  permit  them  to  stand 
opnght,  and  which  they  believed  destined  to  be  their  tomb,  is  a  task  for 
^hich  our  pencil  has  no  power.  The  grown  men  might  have  struggled  to 
maintain  some  outward  cast  of  manly  fortitude,  but  the  heart-piercing 
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®Mter  of  horrors,  might  hope  to  embody  in  language,  t  e  weeping 
raving,  the  sullen  and  mLiacal  despair  which  respectively  seized 
pitiable  beings.  Their  number  began  to  diminish.  Some 
boys,  sunk  under  the  sheer  weight  of  the  affliction, 
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yielded  to  hunger  and  exhaustion,  and  others,  becoming  frenzied 
rushed  into  the  flooded  workings,  and  were  seen  no  more.  Ultimately^ 
as  the  water  receded,  from  the  efforts  made  above,  the  survivors  were 
enabled  to  reach  a  place  where  some  of  the  horses  employed  in  the 
mine  had  been  stabled*.  Here  they  found  a  binn  filled  with  beans, 
which  furnished  them  with  a  few  days’  sustenance.  Faint  hopes  of 
salvation  began  also  to  visit  them,  whence  they  were  induced  to  use 
this  supply  moderately.  It  failed,  however,  much  too  soon.  After 
that,  their  only  nourishment  came  from  a  few  bunches  of  candles 
which  they  contrived  to  get  at.  These  quickly  failed,  and  there  being 
still  no  signs  of  relief,  the  newly-kindled  hope  died.  At  this  period, 
nature  shewed  symptoms  of  giving  way  even  with  the  strongest.  The 
foul  air  of  the  low  cavities,  quite  as  much  as  their  other  privations, 
had  contributed  to  expedite  this  general  prostration.  The  whole  rem¬ 
nant  at  length  felt  that  the  closing  hour  was  at  hand.  Congregating, 
as  if  by  a  common  intuition,  upon  one  spot,  they  seated  themselves 
upon  the  ground,  each  with  a  persuasion  that  he  would  never  more 
arise  therefrom  with  life,  and  additionally  smote  with  the  cruel  thought, 
that  the  eye  of  kindred  might  never  behold,  nor  a  sorrowing  tear  ever 
fall  on,  his  remains.  Those  whom  former  companionship  had  attached, 
chose  their  rest  side  by  side  ;  and  the  faint  murmur  of  their  sad  com- 
munings,  occasionally  broken  by  the  deep  groan  of  one  in  solitary  an¬ 
guish,  sounded  in  the  subterranean  depth  more  like  the  sighing  of 
imprisoned  earth-spirits  than  the  complaint  of  Christian  men.  Then  it 
was,  when  the  torpor  of  approaching  death  had  overtaken  most,  that 
S  win  ton,  whose  youth  and  strong  constitution  had  retained  him  in 
livelier  powers  than  his  fellows,  roused  them  with  delirious  protestations 
to  the  incredible  hope  of  succour.  To  his  wild  announcement  better 
evidence  succeeded,  and  in  a  shape  almost  to  recall  the  last  breath 
that  hovered  on  dying  lips.  All  caught  the  beatific  pledge  envoyed 
on  the  booming  halloo  of  their  distant  deliverers.  At  the  resucitating 
sound  the  feeblest  raised  his  head,  and  every  throat  laboured  to  strain 
a  tuneless  note  in  imploring  answer.  The  responsive  cheer,  distinct 
and  palpable,  convulsed  them  with  ecstacy. 

Why  should  we  prolong  details  when  the  issue  is  foreseen.  The 
workings  were  shortly  entered,  and  nineteen  half  lifeless  wretches,  the 
miserable  residue  of  three  score,  were  conveyed  to  light.  A  few 
wives — a  few  mothers  drank  the  dew  of  comfort ;  but  ah  !  how  many 
more  attained  a  fell  certainty  of  their  eternal  deprivation. 

It  was  two  or  three  weeks  from  this  juncture,  ere  the  range  of  the 
mine  was  sufficiently  drained  to  admit  of  all  the  bodies  being  with¬ 
drawn,  and  a  full  examination  into  the  nature  of  the  accident  made. 
In  the  interim,  Sarah  Cummins,  restored  to  health  in  the  society  of  her 
recovered  lover,  and  Matthew  Lawson,  sobered  into  a  new  man,  di¬ 
vulged  such  circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  Luke  Harding  as  attached 
hideous  suspicions  to  his  name.  These  received  strong- corroboration  in 
the  end.  On  penetrating  to  the  break,  whence  the  waters  had  de¬ 
bouched  from  the  waste,  the  appearances  were  not  such  as  to  suggest 
a  natural  casualty.  One  of  the  coal  pillars,  (or  piers,  usually  left  to 
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support  the  roof  of  a  mine,)  stood  shattered  in  a  manner  only  to  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  it  had  been  chambered  and  blasted  with 
gunpowder;  a  practice  not  unknown  to  colliers,  when  obdurate 
blocks  of  the  mineral  have  to  be  loosened,  but  of  course  ventured  on 
a  limited  scale  and  with  great  circumspection.  Here,  it  seemed  to 
have  been  used  to  an  unqualified  extent,  and  without  any  imaginable 
purpose,  save  that  of  producing  the  fissure  which  had  discharged  such 
terrible  destruction.  Xhat  this  sort  of  means  had  been  employed,  w'as 
further  confirmed  by  a  certification  from  the  overman,  who  held  charge 
of  a  small  magazine  of  blasting  material,  to  the  effect,  that  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  it  was  wanting.  The  body  of  Harding  was  found  not 
many  yards  from  the  spot.  It  lay  with  the  face  downward,  and  exhi¬ 
bited  a  bruise  between  the  head  and  neck  behind,  apparently  inflicted 
by  a  fragment  of  coal  which  lay  near.  Thus  it  became  matter  of 
doubt,  whether  the  atrocious  monster  had  intended  to  sacrifice  him¬ 
self  amongst  his  unconscious  victims,  or  whether  the  explosion  had 
overtaken  him  more  suddenly  than  he  had  expected.  His  “  pick”  was 
afterwards  found  under  the  ruins  of  the  crumbled  pillar,  which  further 
served  to  place  his  guilt  beyond  question.  Upon  these  evidences,  it  is 
not  strange  that  a  hill  above  the  Howletburn  should  once  have  been 
crested  by  the  gibbeted  skeleton  of  an  accursed  malefactor. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Howletburn  church-yard  stands  a  huge  mound 
attracting  the  sad  attention  of  the  stranger.  Above  it  is  placed  a  sim¬ 
ple  tablet,  which  briefly  records  the  foretold  melancholy  event,  and  the 
humble  names  of  forty  sufferers  interred  beneath. 


ROMEO  IN  SHAKSPEARE  versus  ROMEO  IN  COVENT  GARDEN 

BY  AN  INEXPERIENCED  PLAYGOER. 


PART  I. 

I  begin  by  confessing  my  inexperience,  partly  that  the  reader  may  view  my 
thoughts  in  their  true  light,  and  at  tlieir  true  worth ;  partly  to  save  myself  the 
^uble  of  pressing  on  his  notice  at  every  step,  the  humbleness  of  my  judgment, 
B  humbleness  of  which  those  who  lay  down  the  law  ex  cathedra  are  always  uii- 
e^y  ostentatious ;  and  partly  that  I  may  speak  my  thoughts  the  more  freely 
without  presumption,  and  without  offence  to  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  agree 
with  me.  I  hope,  indeed,  the  reader  may  be  uos  courteous  as  he  has  always  been 
roputed ;  for  I  must  frankly  confess,  that  when  I  have  reminded  him  that  prac¬ 
tice  and  experience  are  apt  to  contract  some  errors,  while  they  remove  others, 
JDu  that  stray  thoughts,  wisely  weighed,  have  led  to  the  knowledge  of  half  we 
®ow  under  the  sun,  I  have  no  further  cause  to  show  why  he  should  spend  a 
of  an  hour  upon  these  my  lucubrations. 

V  character  of  Romeo  is  more  than  usually  interesting  now,  because  more 
wan  half  the  beauty  of  Miss  Fannv  Kemble’s  Juliet  is  maived  by  the  untoitu- 
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Mr.  J.  Mason  would  do  her  any  more  justice  than  Mr.  Abbott ;  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  came  away  much  pleased  or  much  edified.  His  execution  was  a 
shade  better  than  his  predecessor’s,  and  with  a  little  more  confidence  and  expe¬ 
rience,  may  probably  be  very  much  superior.  But  the  general  conception  of 
the  character  was  nearly  the  same  in  both ;  and  the  applause  (I  was  sorry  to  see) 
came  for  the  most  part  in  the  same  places.  I  never  saw  any  one  else  in  the 
character,  but  I  should  almost  suspect  (from  this  cii*cumstance)  that  Romeo  has 
never  been  acted  well  for  many  years.  Be  my  suspicion,  however,  right  or 
wrong,  I  shall  take  leave  to  explain  my  own  views  on  the  subject ;  because, 
though  probably  not  new  themselves,  they  must  at  least,  I  think,  be  new  to  the 
critics  in  the  pit,  who  enjoy  the  somewhat  responsible  privilege  of  leading  and 
directing  the  applause. 

I  would  not  deal  so  unfairly  by  any  actor  as  to  compare  his  representation  of 
Romeo  with  the  living  Romeo  of  Shakspeare.  Nobody  is  disposed  to  allow 
more  largely  than  myself,  for  the  insuperable  difficulties  which  Garrick  (not  so 
much  from  his  own  taste,  as  from  a  deference — I  fear  a  professional  deference— 
to  the  taste  of  the  public)  has  bequeathed  to  his  unfortunate  brotherhood.  But 
I  am  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  be  content  with  less  than  I  can  get.  “  Be 
asy,  be  asy,”  said  the  sage  of  Erin,  strong  in  the  strength  of  resignation,  “  or,  if 
if  you  can’t  be  asy,  be  as  asy  as  you  can.”  Even  so  say  I ;  if  you  cannot  act 
Romeo  well,  do  but  act  him  as  well  as  you  can, — and  I  will  give  you  my  best 
word,  and  I  will  spread  your  fame  as  far  as  the  “  Englishman’s  Magazine” 
circulates. 

To  discover  then  how  Romeo  may  be  acted  as  well  as  may  be  under  the 
circumstances,  is  tlie  design  with  which  I  set  out,  and  which,  I  hope,  in  due 
time,  partly  to  accomplish.  But  to  clear  my  way  for  the  enquiry  will  probably 
be  enough  for  the  present  article. 

ITie  fii*st  thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  out  what  sort  of  man  Romeo  was ;  to 
observe  the  feeling  which  pervades  his  speeches,  and  thereby  the  tone  and 
manner  in  which,  according  to  Shakspeare’s  ideas,  they  ought  to  be  spoken. 
But  beware  you  look  not  for  this  in  the  acting  copy  :  no,  not  though  that  copy 
be  enriched  with  “  notes  critical  and  illustrative  by  the  authors  of  the  Dramatic 
Censor.”  If  Romeo  could  come  to  life  again  and  see  himself  there,  I  fear  me 
he  would  at  once  and  for  ever  forfeit  all  title  to  true  tragic  dignity,  and  persist, 
in  defiance  of  gods,  managers,  and  dramatic  censors,  in  repeating  the  pro¬ 
scribed  couplet  which,  by  its  childish  gingle,  shocked  the  delicate  ear  of  Garrick, 

“  Tut !  I  have  lost  myself ;  I  am  not  here : 

This  is  not  Romeo — he’s  some  otherwhere.” 


and  “  otherwhere”  we  shall  presently  seek  him. 

But  I  must  not  go  too  fast.  I  must  not  forget  that  the  principles  of  criticism 
according  to  which  I  am  myself  in  the  habit  of  examining  Shakspeare,  though 
they  have  been  freely  and  loudly  proclaimed  of  late  years,  and  to  me  are  per¬ 
fectly  familiar,  are  nevertheless  quite  at  variance  with  those  which,  during  the 
last  century,  were  almost  universal;  and  may,  for  aught  I  know,  draw  very 
largely  upon  the  customary  courtesy  and  indulgence  of  the  reader.  To  establish 
the  truth  of  those  principles,  is  a  task  too  long,  and  by  far  too  difficult  for  me : 
but  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  explain  them.  These  stage-adaptations  of  Shak¬ 
speare  were  almost  all  made  by  men  of  great  eminence  in  their  day  for  dramatic 
powers  and  dramatic  knowledge :  and  I  should  not  feel  justified  in  using  against 
them  the  strong  terms  of  censure  which  rise  to  my  lips,  and  from  which  I  cannot 
hope  long  to  refrain,  unless  I  could  find  some  great  original  oversight,  some 
false  principle  of  dramatic  criticism,  which,  running  through  all  the  alterations, 
will  account  for  all  the  blunders.  That  some  such  oversight  there  was,  I  should 
myself  be  satisfied,  were  it  but  for  the  great  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  that 
Shakspeare  was  a  great  but  an  irregular  genius,  full  of  great  beauties,  but  as 
great  blemishes, — blemishes  especially  of  bad  taste  and  carelessness.  Neither 
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iloes  any  one  appear  to  have  been  at  all  stortled  at  the  strangeness  of  such  an 
opiaion:  though  I  must  needs  own,  Aat  the  proneness  of  more  than  ordinal 
iio»ets  to  more  than  ordinwy  incorrectness,  is  one  of  the  last  doctrines  to  which 
fun  prepared  to  ^nt.  To  hear  some  men  talk,  indeed,  one  should  iinafrine 
ilat  the  liability  of  a  P^t  to  occasional  blunders,  varied  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  superior  strength  of  Ins  genius  :  as  if,  the  finer  his  vision,  the  more  likely 
were  he  to  see,  every  now  and  theny  indistinctly  and  inconeclly !  For  my  own 
part,  I  should  as  easily  believe  that,  the  clearer  a  man’s  head,  the  more  liMy  is 
k^everyno^  and  theiiy  to  reason  illogically.  The  truth  of  the  matter  (for^all 
popular  errors  are  but  mis-statements  of  some  truth)  I  believe  to  be  this;— when 
Tmanof  genius  gets  out  of  the  sphere  of  his  genius,  he  is  apt  to  stray,  and  stray 
(it  may  be)  further  than  others  who  are  more  cautious,  because  more  used  to 
get  wrong ;  and  if  the  critics  of  those  days  had  discovered  any  region  in  the 
diverse  of  things  from  which  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  was  excluded,  and  had 
lau^  him,  in  that  regiony  of  frequently  violating  the  truth  of  nature,  they 
would  have  been  at  least  consistent.  But  this  they  did  not,  and  could  not  do ; 
wd  therefore  I  am  satisfied,  on  their  own  shewing,  that  the  spirit  in  which  they 
read  and  understood  Shakspeare,  was  deeply  and  essentially  erroneous.  Be 
this  however  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  opinion  I  speak  of,  was 
current  philosophy  in  the  time  of  Garrick  ;  that  Shakspeare  was  a  mighty  ge¬ 
nius,  but  a  wild  and  wayward  one,  was  the  fashionable  doctrine  of  his  day ; 

,  and  what  greater  proof  of  devotion  than  to  correct  the  blunders  of  his  bad  taste 
and  carelessness,  according  to  the  more  refined  critical  creed  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ?  Of  these  corrections,  it  is  hard  for  a  true  lover  of  Shakspeare  to  speak 
with  patience ;  but  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  hearty  and  comfort¬ 
able  contempt  for  the  corrections  themselves,  without  implying  any  disrespect 
for  the  eminent  individuals  who  are  answerable  for  the  atrocity.  Some  modem 
critic  or  other  has,  if  I  remember,  assigned  them  their  portion  in  the  other 
world,  and  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  Shakspeare  himself,  to  have  their 
eyes  everlastingly  “  picked  out  with  a  ballad  maker’s  pen.”  From  him,  how¬ 
ever,  I  think  they  will  receive  milder  treatment.  He  will  only  smile  and  tell 
them,  they  did  but  after  the  fashion ;  every  man  thought  the  same ;  “  and  they 
^  were  blessed  fellows  to  think  as  every  man  thought.”  The  truth  is,  (and  I  have 
Bitcon’s  authority  for  it,)  there  are  errors  of  the  time  as  well  as  errors  of  the  man : 
itnd  if  we  knew  the  ideas  of  dramatic  excellence  which  then  prevailed,  ^  we 
should,  I  dare  say,  cease  to  wonder  that  such  great  wits  saw  so  very  little  into 
llie  spirit  of  Shakspeare. 

Let  us  then  look  at  the  favourite  fashionable  dramas  of  those  times,  and  see 
^hat  they  aimed  at  and  what  they  effected :  the  comedies  I  hope  will  be 
enough ; — of  the  tragedies  I  do  not  affect  to  speak ;  for  though  I  have  read  a 
few  of  them  in  my  time,  yet  have  I, by  the  great  blessing  of  a  frail  memory, 
recovered  my  tranquillity,  and  am  indeed  at  this  moment  as  happy  as  if  I  had 
never  read  a  word.  I  will  speak  chiefly  of  the  comedies  of  Congreve  and 
lirquhar,  which  are  the  more  to  my  purpose  because  I  grant  them  perlect  in 
their  kind.  I  hold  liim  a  heretic  who  is  not  delighted  with  these  compositions, 
■^tit  1  hold  him  a  greater  heretic  who  does  not  own  that  they  have  no  mg 
n ’in  to  our  elder  dramas,  because  they  have  nothing  akin  to  nature  an  rea 
.  are  incessantly  amusing ;  alive  with  the  bustle  and  vane  y  o 

jn^dent;  perfectly  witty,  in  season  and  out  of  season ;  but  without  any  of  the 
J  ts  and  shadows  of  nature.  Poetry  they  may  be ;  but  it  is  the  poe  , 
an/7’  iRasquerade.  The  author  never  thinks  of  assuming  ^  , 

^  his  characters,  and  so  endowing  them  with  t  e  sp 

pi  ^  simple  men  :  he  assumes  only  the  outward  circumstanc 

imagines  all  the  good  things  they  might  ^  ^ 

Take  the  “  Bea^  Stratagem  ”  for  instance ;  it  is  one  o  he  ve^ 
Pecimens  of  its  style.  In  this  admirable  comedy  there  are  fourteen  dr 
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personcB;  yet  there  is  but  one  character^  which  is  Archer;  which  is,  indeed, 
Farquhar  himself.  Aimwell  is  Archer  in  his  own  natural  character— a  gentle¬ 
man  of  broken  fortune,  who  remembers  having  been  last  at  church — when  ? 
oh  yes,  “  at  the  coronation.”  Boniface  is  Archer  in  masquerade— in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  an  innkeeper  who  has  lived  eight  and  fifty  years  purely  upon  ale, 

“  who  has  ate  his  ale,  drank  his  ale,  and  always  slept  upon  his  ale,”— such 
delicious  ale  that  you  have  but  to  “  fancy  it  Burgundy,  and  ’tis  worth  ten 
shillings  a  quart.”  Sullen  can  be  no  other  than  Archer  enacting  a  country 
blockhead — “  I  am  an  unfortunate  man,  Sir,  I  have  three  thousand  pounds 
a-year,  and  I  can’t  get  a  man  to  drink  a  cup  of  ale  with  me.”  Scrub  is  Archer 
again,  masquerading  with  infinite  humour  in  the  character  of  a  country  head- 
servant  of  all  work,  “  with  a  world  of  simplicity,  and  some  cunning.”  Mrs. 
Sullen,  Dorinda,  Gibbet,  and  the  rest,  all  say  as  many  witty  things  as  Farquhar 
himself  could  have  said  in  the  same  situation ;  yea,  even  unto  Gipsey,  the 
waiting  woman,  whom  Scrub  is  dying  for  the  love  of,  “  because  she  is  tlie 
arrantest  w - that  ever  wore  a  petticoat,’'  and  who  thinks  “  the  Doctor’s  re¬ 

ligion  so  pure— who  feels  so  easy  after  an  absolution,  and  can  sin  afresh  with 
so  much  security,  that  she  is  resolved  to  die  a  martyr  to  it”  This,  then,  was 
evidently  Farquhar’s  idea  of  dramatic  writing;  and  the  same  is  true  (in  different 
degrees  perhaps,  but  true  in  the  main)  of  all  the  comic  writers  of  that  age. 
We  find  no  fine  shades  of  character;  no  deep  heart-searching  humour;  no 
subtle  changes  of  feeling  in  the  same  character ;  no  passing  imperceptibly  from 
grave  to  gay,  from  familiarity  to  reserve,  according  to  the  change  of  scene  and 
circumstance.  The  men  and  women  have,  as  it  were,  no  natural  complexion ; 
they  are  all  painted,  and  all  sustaining  parts ;  their  colour  does  not  come  and 
go ;  or  rather  (to  borrow  a  joke  which  might  have  been  uttered  by  any  charac¬ 
ter  in  any  comedy  of  the  eighteenth  century)  it  not  only  comes  and  goes,  hut 
the  writer  fetches  and  carries  it.  I  do  not  speak  of  this  as  a  fault ;  it  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  be  the  perfection  of  this  peculiar  style  of  art.  What  concerns 
our  present  inquiry,  and  what  I  wish  to  call  the  reader’s  attention  to,  is  this — 
how  entirely  opposite  was  the  aim  and  spirit  of  the  drama  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  that  of  the  old  English  drama  ;  and  what  strange  work  must  needs 
be  made  of  Shakspeare  if  altered,  as  in  the  pregnant  examples  before  us,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  new  principles  of  the  dramatic  art !  That  “  the  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine,”  with  which  the  old  dramatists  were  gifted,  should  have  been  lost  for 
ever,  to  the  succeeding  generation,  was  not  surprising;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
but  in  accordance  with  the  established  law  of  things.  The  wonder  is  that  no 
one,  in  that  generation  of  busy  wits,  should  have  perceived  or  suspected  the 
change.  But  so  it  undoubtedly  was.  They  entered,  as  was  natural,  into  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  their  age  ;  they  followed,  as  was  natural,  the  peculiar 
bent  of  that  age;  they  cultivated,  as  was  fitting,  the  taste  and  genius  which 
were  its  native  growth.  There  was  no  harm  in  all  this.  But  they  failed  to 
observe  that  the  genius  of  their  age  was  essentially  different  from  the  genius  of 
the  age  before.  They  looked  on  Shakspeare  as  on  one  of  the  same  class  with 
themselves ;  they  did  not  observe  in  him  a  being  of  another  time,  with  other 
jmwers,  other  objects,  another  vision  ;  they  measured  and  criticised  his  propor¬ 
tions  and  his  graces  according  to  their  own  standard ;  they  quarrelled  with  the 
“  wildne^  ”  of  his  “  native  wood-notes,”  because  they  had  not  the  refined  arti¬ 
ficial  polish  and  regularity  of  their  own  court-ditties ;  they  even  dared  to  “  add 
to  ”  his  words,  and  “  take  away  from  ”  his  words,  and  thought  it  no  blasphemy 
to  counterfeit  (like  the  king  of  old  time)  his  tempests  and  inimitable  thunder 
with  brass  and  the  prancings  of  horses.  • 

But  I  am  pronouncing  judgment  before  I  have  stated  my  complaint.  Now 
the  great  misconception,  under  which  all  the  critics  of  that  generation  seem  to 
have  laboured,  was  this; — they  thought  nothing  essential  to  a  good  tragedy 
except  a  good  plot  and  fine  speeches ;  nothing  to  a  good  comedy  except  a  good 
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plot  and  smart  dialogue.  If  the  storj’  of  the  play  were  aii  interesting  one  and 
incidents  so  contrived  as  to  carrj’  on  the  story  smoothly,  and  to  bring  out  the 
attstrophe  neat  and  pat,  then  was  ‘  the  plot  a  good  plot.”  If,  moreover,  the 
jentiments  were  true  and  pathetic,  the  language  good,  and  the  blank  verse  full- 
oouthed,  then  was  the  tragedy  a  goml  tragedy ;  then  did  the  actors  tread  the 
Stage  majestically ;  then  did  the  hero  die  rather  than  yield ;  then  did  the  “  fair 
aistrest”  drink  the  poisoned  bowl;  then  did  the  green  curtain  drop,  and  the 
andieace  wiped  away  the  sympathetic  tear.  According  to  this  measure  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  Shakspeare’s  plays  are  undoubtedly  far  from  excellent.  But  Shak- 
speare  had  other  ideas  of  perfection ;  be  looked  that  his  plays  should  be  “  as 
wholesome  as  sweet,  and  by  very  much  more  handsome  than  fine;”  that  all 
the  parts,  giave  or  gay,  rich  or  plain,  should  be  so  disposed  as  to  set  off  the  one 
the  other,  and  produce  together  the  effect  and  appearance  of  a  whole.  This 
vhoteness  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  coin  a  word  which,  if  it  had  been  used  long 
»go  instead  of  “  the  unities,”  would  have  saved  much  unprofitable  discussion 
on  either  side)  is  preserved  by  no  writer,  not  even  by  the  Greek  tragedians, 
more  strictly  than  by  Shakspeare.  I  have  neither  time,  space,  nor  intellect  to 
enter  into  the  philosophy  of  it  ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  popular  (that  is, 
shallow  and  imperfect)  exposition  of  what  I  mean  by  the  word,  as  applied  to 
my  present  purpose. 

hall  works  of  art  it  is  necessary  tliat  a  uniti/  of  feeling  should  he  presen ed, 
that  is,  though  there  be  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  the  materials,  to  the  va¬ 
riety  of  incidents  and  emotions,  for  instance,  in  a  drama,  or  of  colours  and 
objects  in  a  painting,  yet  nothing  must  be  introduced  which  does  not  subserve 
the  general  effect,  which  does  not  aid  in  developing  the  great  predominant 
feeling  which  breathes  over  the  whole.  It  may  seem  strange,  though  it  is  not 
unaccountable,  that  this  law  of  art  should  have  been  so  much  overlooked  in 
dramatic  criticism  ;  while  in  other  arts  it  is  daily  recognised.  I  do  not  know 
much  of  music,  but  I  suppose  that  if  an  organist  were  to  play  “  God  save  the 
King**  instead  of  the  close  of  the  Coronation  Anthem,  the  audience  (no  offence 
to  lus  Majesty)  would  not  endure  it ;  they  would  perceive  that  it  w  as  not  in 
i«pMi^,*that  the  unity  of  the  piece  was  violated,  that  the  piece  was  no  longer  a 
vkoU.  Yet  this  would  not  be  one  tenth  part  of  the  atrocity  which  audiences 
do  somehow  endure  whenever  King  Lear  is  acted !  Again,  how  often  do  we 
hear  it  said  of  a  landscape,  that  “it  is  quite  a  picture!**  meaning,  not  that 
there  is  a  confused  variety  of  beautiful  objects,  but  tliat  the  objects,  the  lights 
end  the  shadows  are  so  disposed  as  they  should  be  in  a  picture,  that  is,  so  as  to 
produce  the  effect  of  a  whole.  Now  in  painting  it  will  readily  be  acknowledged 
that  such  an  effect  is  to  be  produced,  not  only  by  the  proper  choice  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  proper  dispositions  of  the  figures,  and  the  proper  expression  of  the 
rountenauces,  but  also  by  the  proper  management  of  the  colouring ;  and  that 
single  object,  not  a  spot  of  light,  not  a  piece  of  drapery  is  unnecessary, 
which  aids  in  any  way  the  reigning  effect.  Precisely  the  same  is  the  case  o 
drama.  Tlie  unity  of  feeling  wliicb  breathes  through  every  good  play  is 
jjwthe  unity  of  colouring  which  pervjides  every  good  picture  ;  and  the  poe  , 
the  painter,  is  at  liberty  to  choose  his  own  materials,  and  to  produce  ins 
®wn  effect  in  his  own  way.  Scenes,  events,  and  characters  are  at  his  disposa  , 
^  no  critic  has  a  right  to  find  fault  with  the  management  of  them,  so  long  as 
effect  of  the  whole  is  complete.  We  allow  Vandevelde  to  intro  uce  ^ 
gl^ms  of  sunshine  into  a  stonn,  so  long  as  they  aid,  and  do  not  dis  ur  , 
umty  of  the  tempest:  and  why  may  not  Shakspeare  introduce  g  J  ^ 
|nh)  the  deepest  tragedy,  if  he  so  employ  them  as  not  to  ,  altered  of 
Here,  then,  h  the  first  charge  which  I 
>^re.  They  thought  themselves  free  ®  L™  unneces- 
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having  any  regard  to  this  great  unity  of  feeling,  nor  considering  that  scenes, 
speeches,  characters  and  events  are  in  place  or  out  of  place,  solely  as  they  are 
in  keeping  or  out  of  keeping  with  the  general  colouring  of  the  piece.  I  am  not 
aware  that  Shakspeare  has  ever  had  recourse  to  any  unnatural  incident  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  the  required  effect ;  but  even  an  unnatural  incident  it 
would  he  audacity  to  alter.  What  artist  would  venture  to  reduce  to  its  natural 
colour  the  red  lobster  which  Raphael  has  employed  somewhat  unceremoniously, 
but  to  good  purpose,  in  his  cartoon?  The  wholesale  violations,  however,  of  all 
that  is  sacred  in  art,  and  all  that  is  decent  in  the  drama,  with  which  they  have 
favoured  us,  do  not  admit  even  of  this  bad  excuse.  Perhaps  the  confusion  of 
interests  and  emotions  which  they  have  introduced,  wherever  they  could,  may 
be  well  fitted  to  produce  a  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  which  he 
may  mistake  for  sympathy,  and  a  distress  which  he  may  mistake  for  the  natural 
effect  of  powerful  tragedy :  and  certainly  the  terrible  explosions  which  go  off 
in  the  last  scenes  of  the  altered  plays  are  well  contrived  that  the  hero  may  die, 
and  the  curtain  fall,  with  a  hearty  round  of  riotous  applause.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  impossibility  of  making  Lear  die  with  eclat  which  induced  them  not  to  let 
him  die  at  all ;  therefore  must  we  see  him  restored  to  his  fortunes ;  “  feel  a 
pang  of  nature  for  the  wretched  fall”  of  his  “  imperious  daughters,  Goneril  and 
haughty  Regan and  retire  “  from  noise  and  strife,”  to  live 

“In  cool  reflections  on  his  fortunes  past, 

Cheered  with  relation  of  the  prosperous  reign 
Of  that  celestial  pair/* 

meaning  Cordelia  (“  the  imperial  grace  fresh  blooming  on  her  brow”)  and 
“  her  dearest,  best  of  men,”  Edgar.  How  much  more  benevolent  this  than  the 
solemn  expostulation  of  the  world-wearied  Kent : 

“  Vex  not  his  soul !  Oh  let  him  pass !  he  hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer. 

But  I  have  said  enough  to  explain — in  some  measure,  I  hope,  to  justify — 
this  my  first  charge,  if  indeed  there  be  any  one  who  is  not  already  satisfied  of 
the  justice  of  it.  But  I  have  two  more  complaints  yet  to  offer. 

I  have  charged  them  with  considering  the  play  as  made  up  of  the  story  and 
the  speeches ;  whereas  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  subservient  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  one  predominant  feeling  which  reigns  throughout.  I  next 
charge  them  with  considering  the  story  itself  as  nothing  but  a  tissue  of  inci¬ 
dents,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  grace  and  harmony  in  the  combination  and  deve¬ 
lopment  of  them.  This  is,  if  possible,  a  more  important  and  unpardonable  error 
than  the  other.  To  the  perfection  of  every  work  ofart  the  perfection  of  grace  and 
harmony  in  all  its  parts  is  absolutely  essential.  Whatever  is  abrupt  is  awkward. 
All  actions,  all  thoughts,  all  sensations,  must  flow  naturally  one  into  the  other, 
like  the  tints  in  one  of  Claude’s  landscapes ;  and  if  you  are  to  pass  from  joy  to 
sorrow,  from  hope  to  despair,  your  mind  must  not  be  shocked  or  disturbed  by 
the  transition.  The  power  by  which  unlike  or  opposite  emotions  are  reconciled 
into  harmony  with  each  other  I  do  not  pretend  to  analyze,  either  in  its  nature  or 
in  its  operations.  But  that  such  a  power  there  is,  is  a  matter  of  daily  experi¬ 
ence  to  us  all ;  nay,  we  are  all  in  some  sort  gifted  with  this  inexplicable  power 
ourselves.  Whoever  you  are,  you  have  probably  had  in  your  time  to  commu¬ 
nicate  sorrowful  news  to  a  merry  friend ;  and  I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  you  have  called  it  “  a  difficult  and  delicate  thing  to  do.”  Now  this 
delicacy  is  the  very  thing  we  are  talking  of.  You  must  break  the  news  to  your 
friend  gradually :  you  must  awaken  other  and  sadder  feelings  in  him ;  you 
must  colour  his  imagination  with  a  pervading  sorrow ;  you  must  thus  spread, 
as  it  were,  a  shade  over  his  whole  mind,  till  the  new  grief,  which  otherwise 
‘Would  have  startled  him  with  the  rudeness  of  the  contrast,  mingles  naturally 
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«4the  growing  darkness  of  his  spirit,  and  he  feels  no  shoek  at  its  entrance 
You  cannot  explain  how  all  this  is  done ;  but  a  man  of  delicate  feeling  and 
fine  taste  will  see  at  once  that  it  must  be  done,  a,nd  will  do  it.  It  is  the  same 
fiind  of  power,  for  the  same  kind  of  object,  that  the  dramatist  is  called  upon  to 
exercise ;  and  the  mystery  is  not  greater  in  one  case  tlian  in  the  other.  ^  Now 
whatever  this  mystery  be,  certain  it  is,  that  Shakspeare  was  perfect  in  the 
bowledge  of  it.  He  saw,  with  the  intuitive  eye  of  universal  genius,  that  such 
an  effect  was  necessary  to  be  produced ;  and  he  saw,  in  the  mysterious  work¬ 
ings  of  the  heart,  which  is  oftentimes  “  even  in  laughter  sorrowful,”  the  means 
to  produce  it.  Our  minds  pass,  we  know  not  and  ask  not  how,  from  exuberant 
gaiety  to  perfect  hopelessness,  and  we  are  shocked  by  no  painful  sense  of 
change  in  the  transition,  and  are  left  in  repose  at  last.  The  same  smoothness 
and  perfect  harmony  is  visible  throughout.  Characters  apparently  the  most 
opposite  arc  brought  together,  and  reconciled  into  harmony  with  each  other ; 
times  and  nlaces,  the  most  distant,  are  brought  near;  and  though  they  retain 

the  qualities  of  distance,  we  do  not  w  onder  to  find  them  at  hand.  “  The 
ladies  danced  (says  the  Opium  Eater,  describing  a  dream)  and  looked  as  lovely 
as  the  court  of  George  IV.,  yet  I  knew  even  in  my  dream  that  they  had  been 
dead  for  nearly  two  centuries.”  Tlie  magic  of  dreams  is  a  strange  thing ;  yet  I 
question  whether  the  magic  of  art  he  not  stranger.  “  In  a  piece  which  may  be 
read  aloud  in  three  hours,  we  see  a  character  gradually  unfold  its  inmost  re¬ 
cesses  to  us.  We  see  it  change  with  the  change  of  circumstances.  The  petu- 
laut  youth  rises  into  the  politic  and  warlike  sovereign.  The  profuse  and  cour¬ 
teous  philanthropist  sours  into  a  hater  and  scomer  of  his  kind.  Tlie  tyrant  is 
altered,  by  the  chastening  of  afUiction,  into  a  pensive  moralist.  The  veteran 
general,  distinguished  by  coolness,  sagacitv,  and  self-command,  sinks  under  a 
conflict  between  love,  strong  as  death,  and  jealousy,  cruel  as  the  grave.  The 
brave  and  loyal  subject  passes  step  by  step  to  the  extremities  of  human  depra¬ 
vity.  We  trace  his  progress  from  the  first  dawnings  of  unlawful  ambition  to 
the  cynical  melancholy  of  his  impenitent  remorse.  Yet  in  these  pieces  there 
aie  no  unnatural  transitions ;  nothing  is  omitted,  nothing  is  crowded.  Great  as 
are  the  changes,  narrow  as  is  the  compass  in  w  hich  they  are  exhibited,  they 
shock  us  as  little  as  the  gradual  alterations  of  those  familiar  faces  which  we  see 
every  moraing  and  every  evening.  The  magical  skill  of  the  poet  resembles 
that  of  the  Dervise  in  the  Spectator,  who  condensed  all  the  events  of  seven 
years  into  the  single  moment  during  which  the  king  held  his  head  under  the 
water.”  (Edin.  Rev,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  17.)  How  this  effect  is  produced  I  do  not 
affect  to  understand.  Producea  however  it  is;  and  it  is  evident  that  in 
finy  alteration  of  these  marvels  of  art  the  greatest  care  should  he  taken  not  to 

disturb  it 

Now  the  mischief  is,  that  our  stage-adapters  seem  never  to  have  thought 
about  this  at  all.  In  this  excellence  all  the  original  comedies  of  the  eighteent  i 
century  (of  the  tragedies,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak)  are 
remarkably  deficient:  thcconvereions,* if^  1  remember  rightly,  are  genera  y 
all  left  to  the  last  scene  ;  in  which  all  the  dravialU  persoruB  appear  together, 
^ive  poetical  justice,  standing  naturally  in  the  segment  of  a  circle  ran  am 
evtWQ  ig  publicly  rebuked,  and  either  amends  and  is  married  on  the  sjK)t,  or  is 
to  misery  with  a  proper  moral ;  the  light  w  ife  is  soberec  y  eing 
^ddeuly  reminded  of  the  folly  of  her  ways  into  a  very  flower 
^ffebood  and  pure  lovelihood the  jealous  husband  is  undeceived  in  a  nappy 
^iid  is  jealous  no  more ;  the  stolen  marriage  is  reluc  n 
enr^y,  approved  of;  the  other  lovers  are  to  he  married  to-moiro  ,  p 
J^piness  and  perfect  virtue  prevail  evermore ;  the  curtain  drops,  , 

^  to  clamoir  for  the  farce.  Botli  the  nature  and  use  of  » a£ut 
sp^ng  of  altogether  overlooked.  The  discussions  o  .  ^ 

“Mties  would,  I  believe,  (if  we  had  no  other  evidence,)  suftcien  y  p 
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it:  at  any  rate  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  it  in  those  “judicious  alter¬ 
ations”  of  Shakspeare  himself.  The  mistake  I  fancy  lay  in  this :  the  alterers 
did  not  observe  that  whatever  is  true  to  the  imagination  is  true  in  art ;  and 
therefore,  as  long  as  the  imagination  is  satisfied,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in 
passing,  within  five  minutes,  from  England  to  Rome,  or  condensing  a  Iona* 
eventful  life  into  an  hour.  Neither  did  they  observe,  that  the  imagination  InS 
its  laws,  as  reason  has ;  that  as  there  are  things  to  which  the  reason  cannot 
assent,  so  there  are  things  to  which  the  imagination  cannot  assent ;  and  more¬ 
over,  that  what  is  the  more  probable  to  the  former  is  frequently  the  less  pro¬ 
bable  to  the  latter :  as,  for  instance,  the  imagination  is  much  less  shocked  by 
finding  a  man  in  England  now  and  at  Rome  five  minutes  hence,  than  by 
seeing  a  man  of  heart  and  habits  utterly  depraved,  at  a  word  or  two  of  admo¬ 
nition  become  a  convert  before  our  eyes,  and  assume  at  once  and  for  ever  the 
heart  and  habits  of  tranquil  innocence ;  though  to  the  reason  the  latter  is  of  the 
two  the  more  probable.  Here,  then,  was  the  great  error  of  our  dramatical 
refoimers ;  to  avoid  admitting  any  thing  actually  and  to  the  understanding 
improbable,  they  were  ready  to  violate  all  imaginative  probability,  which  is 
the  only  probability  with  which  art  has  any  thing  to  do.  1  have  said  thus 
much,  not  by  way  of  investigating  the  laws  to  which  the  imagination  is 
subject,  but  only  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  importance  of  this  distinction, 
and  to  show  that  other  conditions  than  those  imposed  on  the  understanding 
may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  a  faculty  which,  in  the  language  of  Bacon,  “  being 
not  tied  to  the  laws  of  matter,  may  at  pleasure  join  that  which  nature  bath 
severed,  and  sever  that  which  nature  hath  joined,  and  so  make  unlawful 
matches  and  divorces  of  things.” 

Now  the  question  which  at  present  concerns  us  is  this :  by  what  means  has 
Shakspeare  contrived  to  reconcile  to  the  imagination  changes  and  chances  so 
sudden  and  so  strange  that  the  reason  could  never  be  reconciled  to  them  at  all? 
a  question  which  probably  neither  Bacon  nor  Shakspeare  himself  could  have 
answered  completely.  One  thing,  however,  is  plain,  that  much  is  done  by  the 
variety  of  places  through  which  the  action  is  distributed  and  the  variety  of 
persons  by  whom  it  is  variously  explained.  When  any  great  and  sudden  change 
of  time  or  place  is  wanted,  it  never  happens  before  our  eyes :  we  are  always,  in 
the  mean  time,  carried  to  some  new  scene ;  different  characters  are  brought  for¬ 
ward;  a  fresh  train  of  feeling  is  excited;  and  thus  the  imagination  being 
diverted  and  amused,  the  abruptness  of  the  transition  is,  to  the  imagination, 
softened  away ;  and  though  the  interruption  last  but  for  a  few  seconds  it  is 
enough  to  allow  the  action  to  proceed  smoothly  and  gracefully.  A  single 
example  will  shew  what  I  mean.  In  Cymbeline,  Posthumus  takes  leave  of 
Imogen  in  the  garden :  in  a  few  minutes  Pisanio  comes  back  and  tells  how  he 
has  seen  him  a-board  at  the  haven,  and  watched  him  out  of  sight.  Now,  in 
the  stage-version  of  the  play,  all  this  takes  place  on  the  same  spot,  without  any 
diversion  of  scene  or  circumstance ;  and  this  is  a  real  violation  of  real  unity. 
But  in  Shakspeare  we  have  a  new  circumstance  interposed — the  quarrel  between 
Cloten  and  Posthumus.  Pisanio  comes  and  relates  it  in  the  garden ;  then  the 
scene  shifts  to  “  a  public  place,”  and  we  have  a  conversation  between  Cloten 
and  two  lords;  then  the  scene  changes  to  “  a  room  in  Cymbeline’s  palace,”  and 
Pisanio  comes  in  to  Imogen  with  new’s  of  Posthumus’s  departure.  And  the 
mind  is  not  in  any  way  shocked  by  the  rapidity  of  the  action.  That  this  is  not 
a  mere  fancy  of  mine,  but  that  Shakspeare  saw  the  necessity  of  some  such  arti¬ 
fice  ^  this  in  such  cases,  is  I  think  sufficiently  proved  by  his  occasional  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  chorus.  But  it  is  generally  managed  in  the  natural  action  of 
the  play.  Whether  a  large  space  of  time  is  to  be  passed  over  in  a  few  minutes, 
or  a  great  change  is  to  be  wrought  in  the  character  of  one  of  the  persons  of  the 
drama ;  or  the  mind  of  the  spectator  is  to  be  transported  from  one  kind  of 
strongly  excited  feeling  to  another ;  whatever  be  the  marvel,  it  never  comes  on 
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^  abruptly ;  we  are  always  prepared  for  it  by  some  means  or  other  Sometimes 
the  scene  shifts  and  en  er  two  or  three  gentlemen  talking  about  passhg  events 
SomeUmes  we  we  detained  and  begui  ed  by  a  song^like  the  hom^rng  £ 
u As  you  like  it”  censured  so  boldly,  (inay  I  not  say  so  impertinently 
Dr.  Johnson:  sometimes  the  ima^nalion  is  coloured  and  qualitied  with  super- 
stition,  as  in  the  case  of  Rosse  and  the  old  man  in  Macbeth ;  sometimes  a  dash 
of  comedy  relieves  and  ppares  us  for  >.hatis  coming;  as  in  the  same  play 
where  the  mind  would  be  unprepared  for  the  transition  from  the  breathless 
honor  of  the  murder  scene  to  the  noise  and  alarm  of  the  discovery,  were  it  not 
for  the  Porter,  with  his  grotesque  and  imaginative  catalogue,  blending  in  fine 
proportion  the  terrible  with  the  ludicrous,  of  **  those  who  go  the  primrose  way 
to  the  everlasting  bonfire.”  And  a  variety  of  other  artifices  which  any  one  who 
enters  into  my  views  will  at  once  recall.  It  should  at  the  same  time  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  these  frequent  shiftings  of  scene ;  these  interweavings  of  different 
feelings  and  interests ;  these  interchanges  of  dark  and  bright,  of  shine  and 
shower,  may  have  a  thousand  other  purposes  to  ser\  e,  besides  that  of  which  I 
am  speaking.  But  I  think  I  am  safe  in  maintaining  that  to  this  particular 
effect  they  are  almost  always  essential,  and  can  hardly  ever  be  omitted  without 
some  violation  of  the  decency  of  art.  And  this,  I  believe,  is  the  true  ground 
of  defence  for  certain  unpretending  scenes  in  Shakspeare,  which  do  not  directly 
conduce  to  the  development  of  the  story,  and  among  which  accordingly  our 
stage-adapters  have  made  cruel  havoc ;  scenes,  if  viewed  in  any  other  light, 
trifling  (it  may  be)  and  insignificant,  but  which  all  true  lovers  of  Shakspeare 
must  “  have  a  heavy  miss  of.” 

My  last  charge  is,  I  think,  the  heaviest  of  all ;  but  it  will  take  less  trouble  to 
explain.  I  refer  to  the  reckless  confusion  which  they  have  introduced  among 
the  characters  themselves.  I  can  forgive  the  tw  o  former  oversights ;  if  it  were 
only  for  the  pains  it  has  cost  me  to  expose  them.  But  that  any  one,  in  the 
least  familiar  with  Shakspeare,  should  have  overlooked  the  individuality  of  his 
characters,  and  the  necessity  too  of  presening  it  un violated,  is  indeed  a  thing 
hardly  to  be  accounted  for.  I  have  already  shewn  that,  in  their  own  comedies, 
the  wits  of  the  18th  century  always  represented  nature  in  masquerade.  To  this  I 
have  no  objection  by  itself  and  in  its  proper  place.  But  to  confound  two  styles 
BO  perfectly  opposite — to  mingle  nature  in  masquerade  with  the  living  and 
brewing  nature  of  Shakspeare — to  envelope  and,  as  it  were,  generalise  in 
courtly  oominoes  the  free  native  grace  of  his  gentlemen  and  the  genuine  rustic 
awkwardness  of  his  clowns— -to  dress  up  his  men  and  women  in  unifom, 
mournful  or  merry — to  “  beplaister  with  rouge”  their  natural  red  and  white, 
or  cover  up  their  blessed  familiar  countenances  in  masks  painted  tragic  or 
pidnted  comic, — to  do  this,  and  do  it  too  in  all  sincerity,  without  a  thought  of 
^“mum  teneatisj^  without  any  intention  of  being  either  whimsical  or  utc- 
lerent  is,  I  must  say,  a  fashionable  folly,  for  which  nothing  but  their  own 
pointed  and  polished  epigrams  can  sufficiently  stab  thmn.  1  shall  not  attempt 
to  do  them  justice,  but  content  myself  with  exposing,  in  less  metaphorical  lan- 
pmge,  the  original  oversight,  and  the  lamentable  effects  to  which  it  1^  led. 
It  seems  never  to  have  entered  into  the  brains  of  these  lively  wits  that  IN^ure 
bas  provided  most  of  her  children  with  certain  characters  of  their  own,  certain 
l®tnpers,  certain  tendencies  of  thought  and  feeling,  by  which  all  their  speec 
J®d  actions  are  constantly  modified  and  coloured.  So  it  is,  however ,  an 
.  flow  two  consequences.  The  first  is,  that  hardly  any  two  men  are  ^  ^ 

the  same  way  by  the  same  thing  :  what  makes  one  man  merr)  ^la^es 
makes  one  rave  and  tear  his  hair 
^0  same  jest  which  makes  me  happy  for  the  rest  of  in}  ,1,^ 

^ghbouras  insipid,  foolish,  or  profane"  And  vvliat  must 
^^quence  of  this  ?  Why,  that  no  man  talks  to  different  „ 

He  h  grave  with  one,  argumentative  with  another,  sen  i 
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third ; — one  he  laughs  at,  another  he  laughs  with,  another  he  provokes  to  laugh 
at  him,  and  so  on  through  a  thousand  various  shades  of  feeling  which  he  cannot 
describe,  and  which  he  is  not  perhaps  conscious  of;  but  to  which  nevertheless 
he  is  perfectly  true.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  that  they  were  ignorant  of  all 
this ;  for  in  reasoning  about  human  nature  they  would  have  observed  and  ad¬ 
mitted  it,  and  thought  it  obvious  enough.  But  for  any  thing  their  dramatic 
exhibitions  inform  us  of,  it  might  have  been  the  most  improbable  of  news  to 
them.  Now,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  an  objection  to  their  own  plays  that  all 
their  characters  think,  speak,  and  act  with  the  same  point  on  all  occasions,  and 
that  till  the  last  scene  of  all,  when  it  is  time  “  to  close  the  strange  eventful  his¬ 
tory,”  no  combination  of  circumstances  can  elicit  a  serious  thought  from  the 
rake  of  the  play,  a  touch  of  kindly  feeling  from  the  villain  of  the  play,  or  a 
spark  of  sense  (for  wit  they  have  all  alike)  from  the  blockhead  of  the  play ;  be 
this,  I  say,  right  or  wrong  in  them,  it  certainly  is  not  after  the  fashion  of  Shak- 
speare.  His  aim  was  always  “  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature and  in  him 
the  lineaments  of  nature  are  always  faithfully  preserved.  Which  of  all  his 
characters  keeps  up  the  same  mood  of  thought  or  the  same  air  of  conversation 
throughout  the  play  ?  Which  of  them  is  not  seen,  as  it  were,  in  different  lights, 
according  to  the  company  he  is  among,  or  according  to  the  variations  of  his 
prospects  and  situation  ? — Prince  Hal  talks  idly  with  Falstaflf,  and  he  talks  idly 
with  Poins  ;  yet  his  manner  to  Falstafif  differs  from  his  manner  to  Poins,  as 
much  as  his  manner  when  lamenting  over  Hotspur  from  either.  And  is  this, 
then,  a  mere  fanciful  distinction  ?  Is  is  not  always  time  in  nature  and  always 
true  in  Shakspeare  ?  Which  do  you  doubt  ? — that  a  man’s  way  of  talking  de¬ 
pends  upon  his  company  and  circumstances  ?  Then  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
metaphysics,  but  merely  request  you  to  describe  the  most  amusing  incidents  of 
the  last  week,  first  to  one  friend,  and  then  to  another :  take  care  to  tell  nothing 
but  the  truth  ;  and  then  see  if  you  describe  them,  if  you  can  bring  yourself  to 
describe  them,  in  the  same  words.  Or  if  you  like  it  better,  take  up  Cowper’s 
Letters,  which  no  one  can  take  up  too  often,  and  compare  one  of  his  letters  to 
his  cousin  Lady  Hesketh  with  one  to  his  cousin  Ann  Cowper.  But  do  you,  on 
the  contrary,  doubt  whether  Shakspeare  attended  to  this  ?  Do  you  think  the 
nature  that  lives,  breathes,  and  has  her  being  in  Shakspeare,  has  in  this  point 
forgotten  her  character  ?  If  so,  I  refer  you  more  especially  to  the  second  part 
of  King  Henry  IV. ;  where  you  will  find  that  Sir  John  Falstaff  himself  cannot 
find  in  his  heart  to  be  witty  in  the  company  of  Master  Robert  Shallow.  And 
why  ?  Did  he  lack  matter  for  mirth  ?  No,  no !  “  he  will  devise  matter  enough 
out  of  this  Shallow  to  keep  Prince  Henry  in  continual  laughter  the  w  earing  out 
of  six  fashions,  (which  is  four  terms  or  two  actions)  and  he  shall  laugh  without 
intervallums for,  “  Oh  it  is  much  that  a  jest  with  a  sad  brow  ,  and  a  lie  with 
a  slight  oath,  will  do  with  a  fellow  that  never  had  the  ache  in  his  shoulders.  Oh 
you  shall  see  him  laugh,  till  his  face  be  like  a  wet  cloak  ill  laid  up.”  Sir 
John  lacked  no  matter  for  mirth  ;  his  eye  begot  occasion  for  wit  enough  and.  to 
spare  ;  and  why  then  did  he  not  favour  Master  Robert  Shallow  with  his  wit  ? 
Truly  Master  Robert  Shallow  shall  answer  for  himself. 

“  Falstaff. — Is  thy  name  Mouldy  ? 

“  Mouldy. — Yea,  and  please  you,  Sir. 

“  Falstaff. — *Tis  the  more  time  thou  wert  used. 

“  Shallow, — Ha,  ha,  ha!  most  excellent  i’failh!  things  that  are  mouldy  lack  use. 
Very  singular  good  1  I’faith,  well  said.  Sir  John  ;  very  well  said,” 

No^  wonder  Sir  John  “  did  see  the  bottom  of  J  ustice  Shallow  !” 

This  individuality,  then,  I  take  to  be  essential  to  the  truth  of  character,  as  it  is 
in  Shakspeare :  deprive  his  men  and  women  of  this,  and  you  deprive  them  of 
their  life  and  soul.  That  Garrick,  Tate,  Colley  Cibber,  and  the  rest,  have  been 
frequently  guilty  of  such  atrocity,  I  could  witii  a  little  trouble  bring  abundant 
evidence.  But  this  is  not  to  my  present  purpose.  My  design  is  still,  as  in  the 
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This  is  she  that  teaches  majesty  to  look  so  mild.” 

Bskaumovt’s  PsvcuK( 


With  wbat  calm  power  thou  risesl  on  the  wind! — 

Mak’st  thou  thy  pinions  of  tliose  locks  unshorn, 

Or  of  that  dark-blue  robe  which  floats  behind, 

In  ample  fold, — or  art  thou  cloud-upborne? 

A  crescent  moon  is  gleaminp:  ’neath  thy  feet, 

Above,  the  heav’ns  expand,  and,  tier  o'er  tier. 

With  clustering  garlands  thy  advance  to  greet. 

The  cloudy  hosts  of  cherubim  appear. 

There  is  a  glory  round  thee,  and  mine  eyes 
Are  'wildered,  all  unwitting  whence  it  came. 

Since  never,  in  the  light  of  earthly  skies. 

Burned  the  far-mountain  peaks  with  purer  flame. 

Nor  sprang  those  flowers  from  our  dull  common  mould. 

They  blossomed  on  some  amaranthine  bed, 

Near  to  the  sun,  remote  from  stonns  and  cold. 

By  rarest  de>ys  and  bahniest  breezes  fed. 

Well  may  we  be  pei*plexed,  and  sadly  wrought. 

That  we  can  guess  so  ill  what  dreams  w  ere  thine. 

Ere  from  the  silent  chambers  of  thy  thought, 

That  face  beamed  on  thee,  architect  divine . 

What  innocence,  what  love,  what  loveliness 
Must  even  familiar  things  to  thee  have  been. 

Ere  thy  rapt  soul  was  fitted  to  express 
The  holy  beauty  in  those  features  seen ! 

And  so,  if  we  would  understand  thee  right. 

And  the  diviner  portion  of  thine  wt, 

We  must  exalt  our  spirits  to  thy  height, 

‘•  Else  wilt  thou  not  the  mystery  impart.  French 
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LUCRETIUS  PHRENOLOGIZANS;  OR,  A  DISCOURSE  ON  INTEL¬ 
LECTUAL  ATOMS. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  ATHERTON.” 

It  has  been  wisely  said,  that  there  must  be  some  of  all  sorts  to  make 
a  world  ;  hence  it  is  that  oddities  are  so  conceited,  because  they  fancy 
themselves  essential  to  the  completeness  of  the  universe.  But  is  there 
one  man  in  a  thousand,  who  rightly  apprehends  the  fulness  of  this  great 
truth,  and  the  bearings  of  this  generally  acknowledged  maxim  ?  We 
will  explain, — and  let  the  world  into  a  piece  of  philosophy,  the  like  of 
which  is  not  recorded  among  the  discoveries  of  the  sagacious,  or  the 
penetrations  of  the  profound.  There  must  be  some  of  all  sorts,  says 
the  proverb.  But  how  does  it  happen  that  there  are  some  of  all  sorts  ? 
Now  it  has  usually  been  observed  among  the  many  miracles  of  na¬ 
ture,  that  the  balance  of  numbers  in  the  sexes  has  been  most  wisely 
preserved,  so  that  the  world  has  not  perished,  as  it  might  have  done, 
by  a  plethora  of  old  maids  or  old  bachelors.  In  like  manner  the  ba¬ 
lance  has  been  kept  up,  by  some  inscrutable  contrivance,  between  the 
various  tribes  of  living  animals.  Sharks  have  been  eating  up  little 
fishes  time  out  of  mind — but  little  fishes  still  exist  for  sharks  to  eat. 
Men  have  eaten  mutton,  but  mutton  still  remains  for  men  to  eat. 
Crows  eat  cock-chafers,  but  they  have  not  eaten  them  all,  as  any 
body  may  know  who  will  walk  out  on  a  summer’s  evening  in  a  nice 
shady  lane  between  two  old  hedges,  and  so  on  with  all  other  de¬ 
vouring  and  devourable  objects.  Nature  keeps  up  a  balance  most 
marvellously,  as  any  body  may  know  who  will  read  Mai  thus  and  Sad¬ 
ler,  or  as  any  body  may  know  quite  as  well  without  reading  either  of 
them.  But  the  most  marvellous  of  all  marvellous  things  is  the  balance 
which,  in  the  human  species,  is  kept  up  between  the  several  varieties  of 
character,  talent,  propensity,  inclination,  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  society.  This  is  the  most  important  of  all  arrangements, 
inasmuch  as  well-being  is  of  more  consequence  than  mere  being.  If, 
for  a  few  years,  none  but  males,  or  none  but  females  were  born,  then 
the  species  would  quietly  die  away  like  the  snuff  of  a  candle.  If  one 
tribe  of  living  creatures  should  devour  all  the  rest,  it  would  soon  de¬ 
vour  itself  for  want  of  amusement,  as  Mr.  Sadler  has  shewn,  and  the 
last  man  would  have  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  eat  himself  up,  without 
butter  or  salt,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  business.  But  only 
let  us  think  for  a  moment,  what  a  terrible  pickle  we  should  be  all  in, 
if  we  were  all  of  the  same  way  of  thinking — if  we  all  had  precisely  the 
same  propensities — in  a  word,  if  nature  should  pass  an  act  of  unifor¬ 
mity  for  human  skulls,  for  all  character  depends,  as  every  body  knows, 
on  the  shape  of  the  skull,  and  the  shape  of  the  skull  depends,  as  every 
body  knows,  on  nobody  knows  what.  There  is  no  conceivable  uniformity 
w^hich  would  not  be  productive  of  most  serious  and  ridiculous  inconve¬ 
nience,  if  anything  can  be  at  the  same  time  ridiculous  and  serious. 
As  it  is,  we  have  a  glorious  medley  of  knaves  and  fools,  bullies  and 
cowards,  conjurors  and  no  conjurors,  flats  and  sharps,  of  writers  and 
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readers,  of  tax  payers  aud  tax  eaters,  of  fiddlers,  poets,  players  hunts- 
men,  dandi^,  gulls,  plants,  painters,  busy-bodies,  loungers,  croakers 
and  all  the  interminabilities  of  human  character  and  propensity  Now 
let  us  suppose  that  any  one  peculiarity  should  become  universal— anv 
ooe-it  does  not  signify  which— take  fiddling  for  instance.  Suppose 
all  the  world  to  have  a  strong  propensity  to  fiddling,  or  that  the  organ 
of  music  were  as  strongly  developed  in  every  individual  as  it  is  in 
Paganini,  or  as  it  was  in  Dr.  Crotch.  Where,  in  the  name  of  wonder 
could  we  find  horsehair  enough  for  fiddlesticks,  or  catgut  for  fiddle 
strings?  It  is  bad  enough  when  a  propensity  is  misplaced  in  one  in¬ 
dividual,  as  in  the  case  of  Nero,  who  fiddled  when  Home  was  burning, 
and  who  had  the  fancy  to  cut  a  figure  on  the  stage,  when  he  ought  to 
have  played  his  part  on  a  throne.  But  how  much  worse  would  it  be  if 
the  same  crotchet  were  universal  !  How  could  the  business  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  House  of  Lords  proceed,  if  all  the  honourable 
and  noble  members  were  intent  upon  nothing  but  music  ?  How  could 
the  Reform  Bill  have  made  such  rapid  progress  as  it  has  done,  if  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell,  or  Mr.  Croker,  or  my  Lord  Castlereagh,  instead  of 
bringing  their  wisdom  and  eloquence  to  bear  on  the  topic,  had  inter- 
ruptd  the  debates  every  night  by  a  violin  concerto  in  B  flat  ?  Or  if 
the  House,  in  its  wisdom,  had  resolved  itself  into  an  orchestra  instead 
of  a  committee,  my  Lord  John  Russell  playing  the  first  fiddle,  and  the 
honourable  member  for  Preston  the  principal  bass  ?  Yet  fiddling  is  a 
very  innocent  amusement  and  a  mighty  harmless  propensity. 

letus  then  suppose  the  organ  of  pugnacity,  or  boxativeness  universally 
developed  in  every  living  skull.  Just  imagine  for  ten  minutes,  that  the 
whole  human  race,  or  even  the  whole  British  public,  male  and  female, 
laic  and  cleric,  gentle  and  simple,  were  all  ^rn  with  a  decided  and 
irresistible  propensity  to  milling  and  fibbing.  Suppose  all  differences 
of  opinion,  and  all  collisions  of  interest  to  be  settled  by  a  good  set  to 
with  the  mawleys.  How  prettily  it  would  sound  in  the  Commons 
House  of  Parliament,  in  the  midst  of  an  eloquent  speech,  to  have  an 
allusion  to  the  right  honorable  gentleman  opposite,  with  the  two 
black  eyes ;  or  my  honorable  friend  with  the  bloody  nose ;  or  the  wor- 
%  member  who  has  just  swallowed  his  ivories.  How  exceedingly  edi¬ 
fying  it  would  be  if  a  bishop  on  his  visitation,  instead  of  delivering  a 
charge  to  his  clergy,  rebuking  the  irregular  and  rousing  the  neg  igent, 
should  double  his  right  reverend  fists. and  give  them  sundry  ecc  esiasti- 
^  digs  in  the  bread  basket.  What  an  interesting  spectacle  it  woi^a 
he  to  see  theological  controversies  settled  by  a  reference  to 
see  knock-down  arguments  producing  their  visible  e  ec  on 
sprawling  controversialist  who  would  not  have  a  leg  to  stan  on, 
the  aryumentum  ad  hominem  coming  douse  in  a  man  s  , 

serve  a  conclusive  reasoning  that  should  darken  day  ig  * 
should  we  ever  have  triennial  parliaments,  there  would  no  e 
of  eyes  in  the  kingdom  worth  three  years’  purchase. 
»“other.8uppo8ition,  of  which,  indeed,  we  seem  of  gssto 

^ething  of  a  specimen, — suppose  the  organ  a  row 

^me  universal,  there  would  not  be  a  field  or  di  c  colleges, 
houses  upon  it;  we  should  see  palaces,  and  prisons,  and  g 
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and  bridges  sprouting  up  in  every  direction,  so  that  we  should  have 
more  palaces  than  princes,  more  prisons  than  rogues,  more  colleges 
than  scholars,  and  more  bridges  than  passengers  to  cross  them.  Sup¬ 
pose  all  the  world  to  be  equally  wise,  and  equally  cunning,  all  sharps 
and  no  flats,  all  lawyers  and  no  clients,  all  sharks  and  no  flatfish  :  if 
we  were  all  wiseacres,  we  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  stand  still 
and  stare  at  one  another — the  game  of  life  would  be  a  drawn  game,  or 
we  should  win  it  by  a  stale  mate.  What  would  become  of  the 
foxes  if  there  were  no  geese  ?  Where  would  be  the  fun  of  our 
wisdom  if  there  was  no  body  to  admire  it?  And  where  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  looking  wise,  if  every  body  was  as  wise  as  ourselves  ? 
Even  Solomon  himself,  in  a  world  of  Solomons,  would  be  looked  upon 
as  no  conjuror.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  all  flats  and 
spoonies,  thoroughly  gullible,  but  nobody  in  the  world  acute  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  our  gullibility, — no  Macassar  oil,  no  Kalydor, 
no  bear’s  grease,  no  St.  John  Long,  no  fashionable  novels, — what 
a  stupid  world  we  should  live  in  ! — However,  it  is  well  for  the  world 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  danger  of  such  a  catastrophe ; — the  variety 
of  character,  talent,  and  propensity  seems  to  be  still  kept  up,  and 
likely  to  be.  And  what  is  the  theory  to  account  for  the  variety  ?  It 
is  only  accountable  on  the  supposition  of  intellectual  atoms,  which 
in  their  number  are  limited,  and  are  floating  about  in  the  immensity  of 
unpeopled  space,  ready  to  be  absorbed  and  occupied  as  soon  as  a 
people  shall  be  ready  to  receive  and  appropriate  them.  There  are  po¬ 
etical  atoms,  scientific  atoms,  legislative  atoms,  metaphysical  atoms, 
mathematical  atoms,  architectural  atoms,  and  all  manner  of  atoms  too 
numerous  to  mention.  These  are  variously  dispersed  and  disposed  of 
in  proportion  to  the  population  ;  and  thus  there  is  an  antecedent  pro¬ 
vision  for  variety.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  expected  that  we  should  give 
any  proof  of  this  theory.  It  would  be  a  great  and  grievous  absurdity, 
and  a  most  exquisitely  unphilosophical  proceeding,  if  we  propounded 
any  theory  susceptible  of  demonstration  either  pro  or  cow.  The  truest 
philosophical  wisdom  is  to  give  a  theory,  which  if  it  cannot  be  proved 
cannot  be  disproved ;  and  we  can  boldly  challenge  the  world  to  say,  if 
our  theory  be  not  correct,  what  is  the  solution  of  the  phenomenon  ? — 
But  we  can  give  illustration  if  not  demonstration.  It  was  a  tradition 
among  the  Jews,  as  may  be  seen  in  Bayle’s  Dictionary  and  South’s 
Sermons,  that  Adam  was  not  only  the  first  man,  but  the  first  of  men, 
possessing  all  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  and  skill,  and  science,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  beyond  all  that  have  lived  since  him : — he  could 
dance  like  Vestris,  and  fiddle  like  Paginini;  philosophize  like  Newton, 
edit  Greek  plays  like  Person,  write  political  registers  superior  to  Cob- 
bett,  and  better  novels  than  Walter  Scott — that  is,  he  could  if  he  had 
tried — but  he  never  did— we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  he  did  ; — he 
never  danced,  nor  fiddled,  nor  philosophized,  nor  edited  Greek  plays> 
nor  wrote  political  registers,  nor  published  novels :  but  he  could  have 
done  all  this  if  he  would,  for  he  possessed  all  the  intellectual  atoms, 
that  have  been  since  divided  and  subdivided  among  his  sons  and  suc¬ 
cessors.  Furthermore,  is  it  not  a  generally  received  opinion,  that 
every  age  deteriorates  ?  And  what  is  the  cause  of  the  deterioration  ?  Is 
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been  written  by  the  present  race  of  poets,  and  compare  the  poetic 
matter;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  find  the  quantity  equal ; 
only  let  him  remember  that  he  must  read  it  all,  otherwise  he  will  not 
be  a  fair  judge he  must  read  all  the  poetry  in  all  the  annuals  for  the 
last  ten  years  at  least ;  and  in  all  the  magazines  and  newspapers,  and 
all  the  verses  in  all  the  young  ladies’  albums,  and  all  the  stanzas 
scribbled  upon  public-house  windows  in  the  country,  and  all  the  epi¬ 
taphs  on  grave-stones,  and  all  the  volumes  of  poetry  published  by  sub¬ 
scription  in  town  and  country.  He  will  then  see,  that  though  Homer 
may  have  been  a  much  greater  poet  than  any  in  modern  times,  yet 
there  is  quite  as  much  poetry  now  as  ever  there  was,  only  it  is  more 
widely  diffused,  more  diluted  ;  the  poetical  atoms  are  divided  among 
a  greater  number  of  individuals.  Again,  where  is  there  an  artist  to  be 
compared  with  Michael  Angelo  ?  no  one  individual,  perhaps ;  but 
take  the  whole  mass  of  exhibitors  at  Somerset-house  and  other  galle¬ 
ries,  adding  thereunto  the  itinerant  portrait  painters  and  machine  pro- 
filists,  and  sign  painters,  and  coach  and  herald  painters,  we  shall  find 
that  what  is  wanting  in  quality  is  made  up  in  quantity ;  and  that  there 
exists  quite  as  much  pictorial  genius  as  ever,  but  it  is  divided  into 
smaller  portions — some  of  the  portions,  indeed,  so  small,  that  they  are 
hardly  visible.  Who,  again,  among  the  modern  dramatists,  can  think 
of  vying  with  Shakspeare  ?  But  because  there  is  no  living  Shakspeare, 
does  it  follow  that  dramatic  genius  has  no  existence  ?  Certainly  not. 
There  is  not  an  atom  of  it  lost :  there  is  just  as  much  as  there  always 
was,  only  it  is  more  diffused,  and  is  in  possession  of  a  greater  number 
of  individuals.  There  are  not,  it  is  true,  many  dramatic  productions 
exhibited  at  our  theatres,  but  there  are  plenty  of  plays  in  the  managers 
drawers,  and  boxes,  and  cabinets  ;  and  there  are  very  many  possible 
plays  which  would  be  written,  if  the  possible  writers  saw  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  making  anything  of  them.  But  when  a  man  has  written  ten 
or  a  dozen  tragedies,  and  "cannot  get  one  of -them  on  to  the  stage, 
or  out  of  the  manager’s  hands,  he  begins  to  grow  tired,  and  so 
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other  matters  the  same  dilution  may  be  observed.  ^  J  ^ 

?  P'J'Tch  bigotry  in  the  world  as  there  ever  was ;  J'  ^ofnms  of 
^^thfield  blaze  not,  and  the  rack  torments  not,  because  e 
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bigotry  are  more  separated,  and  divided  down  into  more  numerous 
shares.  There  is  as  much  learning  as  ever;  but  the  learned  men 
being  more  numerous,  each  individual  has  a  smaller  share  than  when 
it  was  less  subdivided.  And  is  it  not  a  striking  illustration  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  atomic  theory,  that  in  crowded  universities  and  multitudinous 
literary  establishments,  there  is  always  a  pretty  particular  considerable 
number  of  blockheads ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  there  is  so  great  a 
demand  for  the  intellectual  atoms,  that  there  is  not  enough  for  them 
all,  and  therefore  some  must  be  scantily  supplied.  It  is  also  a  remark¬ 
able  fact,  that  large  cities  and  crowded  universities  are  not  favourable  to 
the  production  of  genius.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  sprang  out  of  the  fens  of 
Lincolnshire,  and  William  Shakspeare  from  the  small  town  of  Strat¬ 
ford  on  Avon.  Now,  how  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  are  all  these 
things  to  be  accounted  for,  save  on  the  theory  which  we  have  ingeni¬ 
ously  propounded  of  intellectual  atoms  ?  The  world  is  hereby  chal¬ 
lenged  to  produce  or  invent  a  more  plausible  theory  than  the  above,  to 
account  for  the  facts ;  and,  till  that  is  done,  we  must  hold  ourselves 
to  be  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  for  having  made  this  wonder¬ 
ful  discovery.  There  may,  peradventure,  be  some  objections  to  it, 
but  it  is  not  our  business  to  hunt  for  them  ;  and  indeed,  in  the  pro¬ 
pounding  and  illustrating  of  a  theory,  it  is  the  philosophical  practice, 
or  the  practice  of  philosophers,  to*  steer  ingeniously  clear  of  all  facts 
that  are  likely  to  interfere  with  the  said  theory. 
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The  rose  is  red,  the  rose  is  white. 

The  rose  it  blooms  in  summer  light ; 

But,  ah!  it  clouds  the  heart's  delight 
To  muse  upon  its  history : — 

It  tells  full  many  a  woful  tale. 

Of  hearts  made  cold,  of  cheeks  made  pale, 
Of  love’s  sad  sigh,  the  widow’s  wail, 

In  days  of  strife  and  chivalry. 

Sweet  freedom  may  she  aye  prevail, 

That  strife  no  more  may  be ! 

The  rose  is  red,  the  rose  is  white. 

The  rose  is  pleasant  to  the  sight; 

Now  both  its  hues  in  one  unite, 

To  crown  the  brows  of  loyalty ! 

Strife  took  the  white  rose  for  its  crest. 

But  Concord  placed  it  in  her  vest. 

Where  deep  it  blushed  upon  her  breast. 

To  wed  the  rose  of  Liberty ; 

And  while  it  blooms  as  Freedom’s  guest, 
There  let  it  ever  be. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  GARSCUBE. 

Plnris  est  oculatas  testis  udus  quam  auriti  decern.— Piadtcs, 


The  sun  had  not  long  poured  down  its  enlivening  beams  upon  the 
spires  and  streets  of  Glasgow,  when  the  loud  knock  of  Ritchie  Fal¬ 
coner,  the  barber,  made  me  start  from  the  blankets,  and  throw  my" 
self  into  my  calico  dressing-gown.  In  these  halcyon  days  every  nose 
in  the  western  metropolis  of  Scotland,  from  the  Lord  Provost  to  Bell 
Geordie,  was  daily  or  hebdomadaly  in  the  hands  of  the  barber.— Sil- 
yer-tempered  razors,  almond  shaving  soap,  and  patent  strops,  were  in 
the  womb  of  futurity  ;  and  however  urgent  the  necessity  might  be  of 
then  ridding  oneself  of  what  has  since  become  so  fashionable,  a  man 
would  as  soon  have  tried  to  amputate  his  own  limb  as  have  attempted 
to  draw  a  razor  athwart  his  own  face.  The  friseurs  of  that  period, 
although  they  could  not  boast  of  the  elegant  scratch-wigs  which  cover 
the  phrenological  developments  of  our  modern  perruquierSy  had  bumps 
upon  their  frontal  sinuses  which  indicated  something  more  than  a 
mere  acquaintanceship  with  bears’  grease  and  honey-water.  They 
were  generally  fellows  of  w  it  and  observation,  had  got  what  was  called 
s grammar-school  education,  and  mindful  of  their  former  corporation 
connection  with  the  men  of  the  scalpel  and  lancet,  conceived  it  becom¬ 
ing  to  sport  as  much  of  the  Latin  which  Rector  Barr  had  whipped  into 
them,  as  could  easily  be  squeezed  into  their  morning  colloquies.  The 
fact  is,  a  Glasgow  Strap  of  last  century,  prated  more  of  the  virtues  of 
Miltiades  than  those  of  Macassar,  and  ingratiated  himself  more  by  the 
raciness  of  his  conversation,  than  by  the  starch  of  his  cravat  or  the  sabre 
cut  of  his  whiskers.  Besides  all  this,  every  thing  that  was  transacted 
in  the  city  was  as  well  known  to  him,  as  it  was  to  the  prying  and 
hawk-eyed  editors — alas,  now  defunct — of  the  Journal  and  Mercury. 
He  knew  the  peculiarities  of  every  establishment,  from  the  blue  and 
Me  check  Cork,  {anglice  small  manufacturer)  to  the  tobacco  aris- 
kximt,  and  was  as  intimately  acquainted  with  the  past  removes  at  a 
hnillie’s  dinner,  as  the  projected  changes  at  the  city  council  board. 
In  short,  he  was  little  less  entertaining  than  the  Spanish  Asmodeus, 
^d  not  less  anxiously  was  he  looked  for  by  his  morning  customers  in 
Glasgow,  than  was  the  bttle  tell-tale  devil  by  Don  Cleophas  Perez 
Zambullo,  in  Madrid. 

But  tempora  mutantur  et  nos  mutamur  in  illis.  The  use  ot  the 
harber’s  basin  seems  almost  a  fiction.  The  perambulatory  race  of  Straps 
are  extinct— the  morning  tale  of  the  suds  is  no  more,  and  but  one  or 
Septuagenarians,  who  still  retain  the  cut  and  the  curl  o  t  e  as 
^Qtury,  stalk  about  as  the  sad  remembrancers  of  that  event  u  pen  . 
;  “  Good  morning,  Sir,”  said  Ritchie,  with  a  smiling  countenan^ce,  as 
,  ®  ^P^ued  my  chamber-door,  ‘‘  had  a  good  night  s  rest  P  • 
retty  well,”  said  I,  throwing  myself  into  my  shaving  c  air. _ 

added  the  barber,  as  I  always  say  to  steerin' 

1  m  gaun  to  curl  his  caput.  But  alas,  there  s  neathin^  steer 
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in  the  college  at  the  present  time — they’re  a’  awa  frae  the  weest  to  the 
biggest,  takin  their  otium  cum  dignitate;  even  John  M^Lachlan  Bi- 
dellus,  honest  man,  is  awa  to  Gourock.  He  gaed  aff  yesterday  in  the 
fly-boat,*  and  his  wife,  on  account  o’  the  high  wind,  is  between  the  de’il 
and  the  deep  sea  o’  anxiety  to  hear  o’  his  arrival.” 

‘‘You  must  have  then  quite  a  sinecure,  Falconer,”  muttered  I, 
through  the  thick  lather  that  encompassed  my  mouth. 

“  Sinecure,”  exclaimed  Dick,  “  and  the  deacons-chusing  sae  sune  ? 

I  hae  just  been  up  wi’  Deacon  Lawbroad,  the  tailor,  wha  threeps  he 
maun  be  shaved  sax  times  a  week  at  this  time,  instead  o’  twice,  and 
my  certie  it  is  nae  sinecure  to  rase  him.  O’d  his  face  taks  mair  time 
to  clear  than  half  a  dozen — but  nae  wonner,  suner  or  later  the  corpo¬ 
ration  galravaiges  tell  on  a  man’s  chin  and  mak  it  tender.” 

“  But  I  thought  the  deacon  had  turned  over  a  new  leaf  in  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  obtaining  a  magisterial  chain.” 

“  A  chain  !  Oh  tempora  oh  moreSy^  cried  the  barber  sneeringly, 
while  he  followed  it  with  a  whew-w-w —  like  that  of  my  Uncle  Toby, 
“  set  him  up,  indeed !  my  sang,  they’ll  be  ill  aff  when  they  tak  the 
tailor  to  the  council  chammer.  It  does  nae  doe  for  would-be  baillies  to 
be  drinking  pap-in  at  the  Black  Boy  till  twa  in  the  morning,  and  ha¬ 
vering  and  clashing  wi’  Peggy  Bauldy.  Na,  na,  we  maun  hae  doucer 
pows  than  the  deacon’s  to  bow  in  the  wynd  kirk  frae  the  front  o’  the 
laft !  Doctor  Porteous,  honest  man,  could  na  thole  to  see  sae  raony 
marks  o’  the  speerit  staring  him  in  tlie  face  ilka  Sunday  !  But  weel- 
a-wat  there’s  nae  saying  wha’l  be  baillies.  Audaces  fortuna  juvat  timi- 
dosque  repellit.^' 

“  Why  Ritchie,”  said  I,  “  it  would  not  at  all  astonish  me  to  see  you 
yourself  following  the  town  officers,  ere  many  years,  and  wondered 
at  as  one  of  the  wise  men  of  the  west.” 

“  Why,  Sir,  at  pulchrum  est  digito  monstrari  et  dicier  hie  esty^ 
said  the  barber,  evidently  delighted  with  the  idea,  “  after  that  thouless, 
feckless,  senseless  coof,  Macsapless,  ane  need  na  lose  a’  heart.  Well 
but  he’s  a  fine  han’  for  the  provost.  I’m  shure  he’ll  vote  through  thick 
and  thin  wi’  him,  and  boo  like  any  white-hannet  at  an  auction.  O’d 
the  folk  say  he  coft  his  cock’d  hat  frae  Miller  and  Ewing  twa  years 
since  syne,  and  what  is  mair  likely,  he  slept  wi’  his  chain  the  first 
night  after  he  got  it.  But  what  doe  ye  think  the  twa-faced  body 
muved  in  the  council  the  ither  day,  naething  less  than  what  was  pro¬ 
posed  in  Provost  Cheek’s  time,  him,  ye  ken,  wha  lieved  in  the  Ian  just 
aboon  the  flesh  market — naething  less  than  that  the  city  barbers  should 
na  be  allood  to  shave  their  customers  on  Sunday.  Foul  fa’  the  silly 
loon!  Had  he  as  muckle  brains  in  his  pow  as  powther  on  his  shou- 
thers,  he  micht  hae  seen  the  folly  o’  his  hypocrisy.  I  really  wunner 
the  provost,  wha  is  a  sensible  man,  would  listen  to  sic  a  yammering 
hypocritical  body.  But  this  is  only  anither  proof  to  me,  that  when 
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*  Before  the  invention  of  steam-boats,  this  was  the  only  conveyance  by  water 
to  the  villages  on  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  TTie  voyage  to  Gourock,  which  in  those 
times  frequently  extended  to  two  days,  is  now  performed  regularly  in  little  more 
than  two  hours. 
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the  unco  ^y®  scadding  their  tongues  in  ither 

folks’  kale.  The  baillie  has  lang  sat  under  Mr.  Balfour,  honest  man. 
and  the  outer  kirk  folk,  ye  ken,  a  think  themsells  muckle  better  than 
their  neebours/' 

«  And  what  are  we  to  do  on  Sunday,  Falconer.  Tlie  council  cannot 
lay  an  embargo  on  one’s  beard  growing?” 
iiVerbum  sapientiT  replied  Ritchie,  taking  me  by  the  nose  as 
the  finishing  touch  of  his  razing  operation.  “  The  trade  has  a^eed  to 
cause  their  apprentices  to  parade  the  streets  on  that  morning  in  white 
hose,  and  you  have  only  to  raise  the  window,  baud  up  your  wee  fin¬ 
ger,  and  my  sang!  your  chin  will  sune  be  as  smooth  as  it  is  noo, 
Sunday  tho’  it  be,  Are  decent  Christian  folks,  do  you  think,  to  gang 
like  Heathenish  Jews  at  the  nod  o*  a  Glasgow  trades  baillie?  O’d  I 
ken  a  black-a~viced  lad  that  maun  be  shaved  twice  a  day  when  he 
wants  to  be  particular.  Do  you  think  it  is  affording  ‘  a  praise  and  pro¬ 
tection  to  those  who’d  do  well  ’  to  keep  men  frae  hearing  the  word  on 
account  o’  a  lang  beard.  But  let  the  deacon  sleep — Amoto  quceramus 
mia  ludo.  IVe  something  mair  extraordinar  to  tell  you,  but  in  the 
meantime  I  must  get  the  curling  tongs  heated  before  throwing  a  little 
moost  (powder)  into  your  hair.” 

On  the  barber’s  return  with  the  heated  tongs,  1  immediately  begged 
him  to  say  what  he  had  to  communicate. 

“  O’d  Sir,  it  is  no  unco  guid  intelligence.  Do  ye  ken  there’s  an 
iinco  sough  aboot  rioting  and  rebellion,”  said  Dick,  in  a  canting  and 
fishing  tone  of  voice. 

“  Rioting  and  rebellion !  Pooh,  pooh.  That  must  be  all  fudge. 
Meal  is  abundant  and  cheap  at  present,  wages  are  high  and  trade  is 
brisk;  the  Scottish  convention  has  been  dissolved,  and  the  secret  societies 
have  given  up  their  sittings,  and  the  Friends  of  the  People  are  united 
against  the  French  and  French  revolutionary  principles.  But  who  are 
they  that  are  to  occasion  the  dread  riot  or  revolution  as  you  call  it?  ’ 

“  I  dinna  ken,”  said  Ritchie  sarcastically,  “  whether  it  will  be  by 
the  freeus  o’  the  people,  or  the  foes  o’  the  king,  but  if  it  happens,  it 
will  be  by  a  set  o’  folk  that  are  no  ower  weel  pleased  wi’  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  really  I’m  no  muckle  astonished  at  their  displeasure.  0  d 
there’s  no  mony  decent  weel  doin^  men,  that  would  like  to  be  shot  at 
^inst  their  will  for  a  puir  shilling  *  a  day.’”  '  "" 

Oh,  1  understand  you,”  said  I,  you  have  heard  it  hinted  that  th^e 
may  be  some  further  disturbances  consequent  on  the  extension  of  the 

militia  act  to  Scotland.”  ,  ,  , 

You  have  hit  it,”  answered  the  barber.  Do  you  ken  as  ^ns 
coming  here  this  morning,  I  heard  a  clashing  and  clavering  maist  as 
Dowy  as.that  in  the  washing  house  ;  something  serious  o  the  kind  is 

®^ted  to  happen  in  the  neighbourhood.”  «  ,  . 

“  Why,  Falconer,  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  any  rumour  o 
for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  this  militia  measure  is  not  at  all  pop  - 
>and  what  is  worse,  it  has  been  deemed,  by  many,  altoge 
f^to  the  strict  letter*  of  the  articles  of  Union.  On  is  „ 

^  bas  been  made  a  handle  of  by  demagogues,  and  ^  ^  ? 

^ed  lest  the  people,  goaded  on  by  such  individua  s,  y 
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some  outrage  by  which  they  will  ultimately  become  the  unfortunate 
sufferers.” 

‘‘  Recte  Domine  r  cried  Ritchie,  covering  my  head  and  face  over 
with  powder.  “  They  hae  been  egged  on  to  do  sae  already,  and  what 
has  been  the  upshot  ? — broken  heads  and  cauld  wames?  Oh,  it  was 
a  sair  story  that  at  Tranent.  It  was  a  black  burning  shame  that  sae 
mony  innocent  folk  should  be  slain  and  slaughtered — God  forbid  sic 
like  doins  here  !  1  hope  the  folk  will  tak  tent ;  and  if  decent  lads  maun 
leave  their  wives  and  bairns,  against  their  will,  in  defence  o’  their  kin- 
tra,  let  the  kintra  pay  them  better,  and  look  kinlier  after  their  sma  fa¬ 
milies.  Had  the  laddies  hereaboots  mair  to  say  in  the  makin  o’  their 
laws  than  they  hae,  I  jalouse  they  would  na  get  sic  scrimp  justice. 
But  vir  sapit  quipauca  loquitur ^  I’m  maybe  speaking  treason,  and  ye 
ken  I  would  na  like  to  gang  o’er  the  dib  (sea)  like  Tam  Muir  and 
the  like  o’  them.  We  maun  keep  out  o’  the  clutches  o’  auld  Braxy  as 
lang  as  we  can.  My  sang !  He’s  a  gae  kittle  freen  to  foregather  wi’ 
onywhere,  but  I  can  tell  you,  I  would  rather  meet  wi’  him  in  the  heart 
of  a  change  house,  than  at  the  bar.  But  I  maun  be  rinning.  Forget 
what  I  hae  been  yelping  aboot  politics,  but  dinna  forget  to  hand  up 
your  wee  finger  on  Sunday  at  the  window  to  the  first  pair  o’  white  hose 
you  see,  when  you  want  a  shave,”  and  gathering  up  his  various  imple-  | 
ments  of  trade,  and  offering  me,  as  usual,  a  vale  Domive,  off  flew  llit- 
chie  Falconer  to  adonize  and  amuse  some  other  customer. 

Arraying  myself  in  my  morning  suit,  I  sallied  forth  to  take  my  usual 
walk  to  the  Pointhouse,  The  banks  of  the  Clyde  were  at  that  period 
unpolluted  with  cotton-mills,  weaving-factories,  print-fields,  and  dye- 
works.  The  verdant  turf  was  only  trodden  by  a  few  idle  stragglers, 
while  the  water  was  unruffled  for  hours  save  by  the  salmon  fishing 
boats  which  paddled  from  Finnieston  to  Govan.  No  steam -boat, 
crowded  with  fashionables,  and  pouring  out  its  volumes  of  heavy  smoke, 
had  yet  waved  the  river’s  general  placidity.  No  ship  was  seen  looming 
in  the  distance  ;  a  ponderous  gabert,  a  herring- wherry,  and  a  Gourock 
fly,  were  all  the  Clyde  then  bore  on  her  bosom,  and  these  were  “  like 
angel’s  visits,  few  and  far  between.” 

During  this  really  rustic  ramble,  my  thoughts  involuntarily  turned 
on  the  riots  apprehended  by  Ritchie  Falconer,  and  on  the  probability 
that  the  volunteers,  to  which  I  had  a  pride  in  belonging,  would  be  called 
out  to  quell  them.  The  melancholy  affair  at  Tranent  constantly  pressed 
itself  on  my  recollection,  and  I  could  not  help  beseeching  heaven  to 
forfend  what  might  force  me,  in  my  military  capacity,  to  fire  on 
perhaps  the  most  thoughtless  and  guiltless  of  my  countrymen.  On 
returning  to  the  city  I  made  inquiry  concerning  the  rumour  commu¬ 
nicated  by  the  barber,  and  found  that  it  had  already  got  general  wind ; 
and  in  going  to  the  coffee-room  after  breakfast,  1  discovered  that  the 
idea  was  occupying  the  various  knots  of  gossips  that  encircled  the 
tobies.  Hearing  nothing,  however,  but  conjecture,  the  matter  was 
immediately  forgotten  amid  the  bustle  of  business, until  I  was  stopped  in 
the  street  a  little  after  after  two  o’clock  by  a  friend,  who,  with  a  face 
as  long  as  a  yard-stick,  communicated  the  fact  that  a  serious  dis¬ 
turbance  had  that  day  taken  place  in  the  parish  of  New  Kilpatrick, 
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and  that  the  rioters,  when  the  messenger  left  the  place,  were  threaten- 
iflgtosetfire  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session’s  House 
jt  Garscube,  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  populace  for 
jarryingthe  militia  act  into  operation,  in  his  capacity  of  Deputy  Lieu- 
taiant  of  the  county-  While  busily  conversing  upon  the  subject,  and 
thinking  of  the  means  that  would  be  resorted  to  for  preventing’such 
outrages,  the  sound  of  distant  drums  and  fifes  was  heard  advancing- 
fom  the  west  to  the  east  end  of  the  city,  and  on  listening,  I 
liately  recognised  the  well-known  rattle  of  the  Royal  Glasgow 

Volunteers.  1  took  instant  leave  of  my  friend,  and  hurried  home  to 
Jon  my  regimentals  and  to  attend  the  summons. 

On  entering  the  house  I  found  my  worthy  old  servant  in  a  fearful 
consternation.  She  had  heard  the  news  of  the  riot  coloured  with  a 
thousand  fancied  terrors,  and  the  result  in  her  eyes  appeared  to 
assume  a  magnitude  little  short  of  a  rebellion,  as  frightful  as  the  one 
she  had  some  faint  recollection  of  in  her  girlhood.  “  Hech  Sirs ! 
hechSirs!”  sighed  Girzy,  wringing  her  hands,  as  she  saw  me  buck- 
liiigon  my  bayonet  and  cartouch-box,  and  examining  the  flint  of  my 
musket — “  that  I  should  leeve  to  see  anither  bluidy  tuilzie  amang 
freens  and  brithers,  that  these  een  should  again  look  on  folk  feeting 
fi’ their  ain  kith  and  kin,  and  murdering  ain  anither  for  the  sake  o’ mere 
mdoweels.  Pedin’s  prophecy  I’m  thinking  will  come  to  pass  sooner 
tlan  sinners  jalouse,  when  a  man  will  travel  a  simmer’s  day  up  the 
strath  o’  Clyde  and  neither  see  a  lum  reeking  nor  hear  a  cock  craw ! 
Oh  maister,  ye  had  better  stay  at  hame  and  say  ye’re  no  that  week 
Heaven  will  forgie  ye  for  sic  a  sma’  lie.  The’ll  be  plenty  there  with- 
outyou.  Wha  wud  like  to  hae  innocent  bluid  on  their  head?  Wash 
jour  hands,  oh,  wash  your  hands  o’t !  Think  o’  the  thoughtless  souls 
itTranent  that  were  sent  without  a  moment’s  warning  to  their  dreed 
^unt.  How  many  cheerless  cots  and  mourning  hearts  that  mas- 
ttcre  occasioned.  Were  it  a  wheen  o’  thae  cruel  hearted  French  clan- 
jamphry,  wha  murdered  their  king,  that  had  landed  to  destroy  us,  I 
^ould  iia  care  to  see  you  sae  buskit,  but  to  gang  out  that  way  to  kill 
your  ain  countrymen ;  oh  its  a  black  burning  shame.  Dinna  gang 
^ir-^dinna  gang  the  length  o’  your  wee  tae  I  * 

Seeing  Girzy’s  anxiety,  and  knowing  the  deep  interest  she  took  in 
welfare,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  cahn  her -by- saying,  that  the 
rebellion  she  believed  to  have  broken  out  at  Garscube,  w  as  nothing  but 
•^s^juabble  betw^een  a  few  farm-servants  and  the  legal  authorities,  anc 
^  the  mere  appearance  of  the  volunteers  on  the  ground  wimld  restore 
things  to  their  wonted  quiet.  “  Weel,  weel !”  replied  Giizy  very 
JJ®pticdly;  “  I  wish  it  may  be  sae.  He  that  wull  to  Cupc^  ® 
‘‘par.  But  oh,  Sir,  tak  care  o’  yoursel,  and  oh  if  the  habb  e  s  lou 

lll^  A  %  -  _  A  *  ^  1^  lO  lift 


L:  ...  oiiuic  iiu  lo  turn  me  puiiu  u  . ^  ^ 

r  following  me  to  the  door,  she  pulled  an  ol  s 

^and  threw  it  down  the  stair  after  me,  as  she  said,  or 
^  arriving  at  George’s  Square,  which  was  the  place  o  re 
n.^No.  II.  o 
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I  found  an  unusually  large  assembly  of  the  corps,  all  the  individuals  of! 
which  were  in  high  spirits  and  eager  for  the  fray.  On  falling  in  and 
counting  the  files  there  appeared  to  be  the  full  complement.  Three 
hundred  bayonets  were  in  fact  present,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much 
to  say  that  there  was  no  member  of  the  corps  who  would  have  hesi¬ 
tated  to  beard  the  tasteless  wight  who  denied  this  regiment  to  be  the  i 
handsomest  in  his  Majesty’s  service.  Whether  this  opinion  was  founded 
in  justice,  or  was  the  result  of  mere  self-complacency,  it  is  not  for  me  j 
to  determine ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  corps  of  gentlemen  at  least  ] 
proved  a  constant  theme  of  admiration  to  all  the  sighing  spinsters  i 
around  the  city  tea-tables,  and  what  was  far  better  for  its  deathless 
fame,  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Glasgow  Homer,  better  known  under 
the  every-day  cognomen  of  Blin  Alick^  who,  in  his  peripatetic  wan¬ 
derings,  extended  the  gallant  character  of  the  corps  in  the  following 
graphic  lines : 

We  are  gentlemen  of  honor, 

And  we  do  receive  no  pay. 

Colonel  Corbet’s  our  commander 
And  with  him  we’ll  fight  our  way ! 

And  so  they  seemed  determined  to  do  on  this  memorable  occasion,  for 
no  sooner  had  the  gallant  colonel  told  us  that  we  were  that  day  assem¬ 
bled  to  support  the  king  and  the  glorious  constitution,  and  that  every 
man  was  expected  to  do  so  with  his  life,  than  the  whole  regiment 
simultaneously  doffed  their  caps,  and  gave  a  loud  huzza  of  approba¬ 
tion.  The  colonel  was  a  man,  in  whose  military  tactics  every  member 
of  the  corps  placed  implicit  confidence.  He  was  none  of  your  pot-bel¬ 
lied,  sun-shining,  feather-bed  soldiers.  He  was  a  tall,  slender,  wiry 
figure,  with  an  eye  that  would  not  have  winked  in  front  of  a  battery, 
and  a  heart  that  would  have  bounded  to  have  led  on  a  forlorn  hope. 
On  observing  the  peculiar  manner  which  he  had  of  turning  out  his 
toes,  one  might  have  supposed  this  officer  a  complete  military  Mar¬ 
tinet  ;  but  this  idea  was  immediately  dispelled  so  soon  as  he  crossed  his 
Bucephalus,  seeing  that  this  was  managed  in  perfect  defiance  of  all  the 
"rules  of  Earl  Pembroke’s  manege.  Unlike  many  volunteer  comman¬ 
ders,  he  had  smelt  gunpowder  when  it  was  seasoned  with  a  goodly  pep¬ 
pering  of  bullets,  and  had,  in  his  youth,  crossed  blades  with  the  deter¬ 
mined  foes  of  his  country.  He  had  been  present  in  the  bloody  conflict 
in  the  market-place  of  St.  Hiliers,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1781,  and 
had,  on  that  occasion,  gazed  upon  the  dying  features  of  the  gallant 
Major  Pierson*.  The  colonel  also  boasted  in  the  highest  degree, 
what  was  esteemed  absolutely  necessary  to  one’s  gentility  in  those  days 
of  Spencean  principles,  the  character  of  being  a  thorough-paced  Tory, 
and  a  sworn  foe  to  demagogues  and  democrats.  With  many  useful 
and  amiable  qualities  of  the  head  and  heart,  which  it  is  here  unne- 


♦  In  the  beaudful  engraving  of  Heath,  from  a  picture  by  Copley,  the  colonel 
of  the  Glasgow  volunteers  occupied  a  conspicuous  situation.  He  is  there  repre¬ 
sented  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  gazing  on  the  face  of  the  dying  soldier. 
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(jggsary  to  enumerate,  this  gallant  officer  had  one  foible,  and  it  was  one 
which  whenever  military  movements  were  occupying  his  thoughts,  or 
were  the  topic  of  conversation,  he  invariably  displayed.  Proud,  as  well 
he  might  be,  of  his  bravery  at  Jersey,  he  had  acquired  the  habit  of  pre¬ 
facing  every  opinion  on  military  tactics,  and  every  project  of  military 
operation,  with  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the  whole  transactions 
of  the  eventful  day  of  St.  Hiliers,  and  which  at  length  became  to  his 
friends  and  the  corps,  about  as  well  known  and  as  tiresome,  as  the 
story  of  the  royal  disjeune  at  the  castle  of  Tillietudlem.  Upon  the 
present  occasion,  this  Lady  Magaret  Bellenden  peculiarity  exhibited 
itself  strongly,  for  no  sooner  were  the  cartouch  boxes  observed  being 
filled  with  ammunition,  than  the  colonel,  after  telling  us  that  we  were 
about  to  march  to  Garscube,  and  warning  us  when  there  to  be  steady 
and  cool,  involuntarily  stumbled  upon  Jersey.  ‘‘  Gentlemen,”  said  he, 
“well  do  I  recollect  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  sixth  of  January,  1781, 
the  drum  summoned  us  to  arms,  and  when - The  major,  know¬ 

ing  the  colonel’s  foible,  and  aware  that  there  was  no  time  for  the 
accustomed  yarn  of  half  an  hour,  no  sooner  heard  the  famous  sixth  of 
January  whispered,  than  in  defiance  of  strict  military  rule,  he  instantly 
rode  up  and  intimated  that  all  was  in  readiness,  and  hinted  that  the 
regiment  should  now  proceed.  The  colonel’s  thread  of  discourse  being 
broken,  the  battle  of  St.  Hilier’s  was  forgotten,  and  instant  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  for  the  battle  of  Garscube.  The  volunteers  having 
been  successively  ordered  to  ‘‘  prime  and  load,  fix  bayonets,  shoulder 
arms,  and  by  sections  on  the  left  backwards  wheel,”  the  word  march,” 
was  next  given,  and  off  they  paced  boldly  to  beard  the  foe,  followed 
by  a  fleece  of  idle  urchins,  whose  reiterated  shouts  rendered  the  field 
officers  steeds  more  restive  than  their  horsemanship  perhaps  war¬ 
ranted. 

.  The  day  was  one  of  those  more  in  unison  with  the  climate  of  Italy 
than’ that  of  Scotland.  There  was  not  a  single  cloud  in  the  visible 
Iwrizon,  nor  a  breath  of  wind  to  temper  the  rays  of  a  scorching  sun. 
The  soldiers,  unaccustomed  to  the  tight  lacing  of  their  scarlet  jackets, 
loaded  with  heavy  muskets  and  well-filled  cartouch  boxes,  had 
not  proceeded  far  on  their  march  before  every  individual  felt  himself 
in  an  unusually  ‘‘  melting  mood and  when  at  length  the  corps 
approached  the  spot  which  was  to  prove  the  field  of  its  fame,  every 
mouth  was  as  parched  as  though  it  had  been  subjected  to  the  sirocco 
of  the  Arabian  desert,  while  every  eye  looked  more  eagerly  for  an 
^gagement  with  a  tavern  or  a  rivulet,  than  with  a  rebel  or  a  rioter. 
On  approaching  the  bridge  of  Garscube,  the  colonel  halted  the  regi¬ 
ment,  and  sent  forward  a  detachment  to  reconnoitre.  The  light  com¬ 
pany,  to  which  I  belonged,  having  been  selected  for  this  important 
doty,  we  immediately  hurried  on  at  double  quick ;  and  in  due  confor- 
®^ly  with  the  established  rules  of  military  tactics,  took  possession, 
Inough  without  opposition,  of  the  bridge,  as  the  key  to  a  position  on 
right  bank  of  the  Kelvin.  On  the  regiment’s  reaching  the  iete  du 
the  colonel  looked  on  every  hand  for  the  enemy,  but  lo !  not 
the  ghost  of  a  rioter  came  within  the  range  of  his  visional 
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organs.  A  few  idle  women  chattered  in  knots,  and  criticised  with 
apparent  delight,  our  dusty  and  broiling  condition,  while  a  band  of 
boys,  seemingly  just  relieved  from  the  ferula  of  the  schoolmaster, 
hailed  us  with  the  reiterated  and  elegant  salutation  of  ‘‘  The  broscy 
weavers'^ 

If  what  was  to  be  done  appeared  an  enigma  to  the  corporal  as  well 
as  the  colonel,  what  ought  to  be  done  was  to  all  abundantly  evident. 
The  hour,  the  walk,  and  the  heat  of  the  day,  all  conspired  in  making 
a  powerful  appeal  to  the  mind  and  the  materialism  of  every  volunteer. 
Exhausted  nature  loudly  implored  the  assistance  of  the  commissa¬ 
riat,  while  the  incipient  idea  of  laying  the  country  under  a  general 
contribution  flitted  simultaneously  athwart  every  brain,  and  demanded 
immediate  realization.  Whether  the  general  idea  of  this  foraging 
foray  was  or  was  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  colonel’s  con¬ 
duct  at  St.  Hilier’s,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enquire ;  but  no  sooner  had 
we  grounded  arms  at  the  bridge  of  Garscube,  than  a  council  of  war 
was  summoned  to  consider  of  ulterior  proceedings,  and  particularly 
of  the  best  means  of  defeating  the  annoying  attacks  of  General  Hun¬ 
ger^  and  combating  the  no  less  terrific  onsets  of  his  brother  Thirst, 
Tlie  result  of  the  conference  was,  that  while  a  small  party  should  be 
left  to  keep  the  rallying  position  of  the  bridge,  the  remainder  of  the 
corps  should  be  permitted  to  ferret  out  for  themselves  what  was  indi¬ 
vidually  requisite.  Three  hundred  soldiers,  with  stomachs  like  those 
of  the  cormorant,  and  throats  as  dry  as  a  potsherd,  would  have  re¬ 
quired  a  land  more  celebrated  for  milk  and  honey  than  that  around 
Garscube.  As  it  was,  however,  each  individual  seemed  determined  to 
cater  for  himself ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  order  given  for  a  general 
forage,  than  off  flew  the  whole  volunteers  like  locusts  over  the  face  of 
the  country.  To  sack  a  dairy,  and  ransack  a  hen-roost,  became  im¬ 
mediately  a  general  occupation.  At  least  a  dozen  of  red  coats  were 
seen  billeting  themselves  on  every  farm-house,  draining  their  churns, 
and  stowing  away  their  cheese  and  bannocks ;  while  the  few  public 
houses  that  were  scattered  along  the  road  side  were  relieved  on  that 
memorable  day  of  all  their  stale  beer,  sour  porter,  and  humphed  ham. 
Never  had  there  been  seen  in  the  parish  so  urgent  a  demand  for 
every  thing  in  the  shape  of  meat  or  drink,  nor  more  handsome  pay¬ 
ment  for  what  could  be  obtained  :  for  though  the  volunteers  bore  bay¬ 
onets,  they  likewise  carried  purses ;  and  testified  a  universal  desire  to 
make  the  people  feel  that  they  owed  their  entertainment  to  their  silver, 
and  not  to  their  steel. 


The  foraging  party  to  which  1  belonged  consisted  of  two  besides 
myself.  One  of  these  was  an  individual  whose  round  rosy  cheeks 
bore  indubitable  tokens  of  having  taken  regular  toll  of  every  thing 
that  had  passed  through  his  mouth  ;  while  the  other  had  jaws  so  lank 
and  skinny,  that  they  might  have  served  for  a  lantern.  The  former,  ^ 
bating  an  unconquerable  propensity  for  breaking  the  third  command¬ 
ment,  was  an  honest-hearted  Christian,  and  a  universal  favourite  ; 
while  the  latter  was  a  French  emigre,  with  all  the  polite sse  and  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  ancient  regime.  Besides  being  a  Frenchman,  my  foraging 
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i^liopanion  also  played  the  Frcnch-hotn ;  on  account  of  which  accom¬ 
plishment  he  had  been  admitted  into  the  band.  Having  remarked 
[ome  blue  smoke  curling  through  a  thicket  of  trees,  and  judging 
wisely  that  a  snue:  cottage  would  be  there  embosomed,  we  made  a 
steeple  chase  for  the  spot,  and  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  audience 
chamber  of  a  bustling  matron,  actually  engaged  in  freeing  a  large 
chum  of  its  butter. 

«  Gude  safe  us,  Gudewife,”  exclaimed  my  punchy  friend  as  we  en¬ 
tered  the  apartment,  “  I  fin’  we’re  just  come  in  the  nick  o*  time ! — 
lord,  woman,  gie  us  a  waught  o’  that  sour  milk  as  fast  as  you  like,  for 
we’re  a’  on  the  point  of  choking.  What  a  deevil  of  a  het  day  this  has 
been  for  marching  I” 

“  What  brocht  ye  sae  far  frae  hame  on  sic  a  day?”  said  the  matron 
jestingly.  “  and  whan  you  left  it  wha  obleeged  ye  to  bear  sic  a  bur¬ 
den?  We  kintra  folk  are  no  sae  taen  up  in’ sowjering — we  would 
rather  bide  at  hame  and  mind  our  wark.  You’re  no  come,  I  hope,  to 
countenance  thae  fules  that  would  tak  our  gudemen  awa  frae  their 
hanies,  against  their  ain  will  and  the  will  o’  th’  Almighty — that  would 
mak  our  bairns  fatherless  and  us  widows.  Its  a  bony  like  story  indeed, 
this  militia  trade.  Its  quite  contrar  baith  to  the  law  and  the  gospel. 

If  you’re  come  to  talk  to  the  gudeman  about  that  matter,  I  maun  tell 
ye  he’s  no  at  hame,  nor  winna  be  ; — so  ye  tak  your  drap  drink  and 
gang  your  waes,” 

“  Pardonnez-moiy  Madame,^  whispered  my  companion.  Monsieur 
Coulorij  advancing  towards  the  alarmed  matron,  kneeling  down  and 
kissing  her  hand.  Koms  vous  trompez  assurtment,  you  mak  von  gran 
mistake,  Madame.  By  gar  ve  come  to  dis  house  not  like  dee  voleurs 
to  rob  you  of  any  ting,  far  less  of  Monsieur  voire  mari.  Oh  mon  Dieu! 
detoutf  de  tout.  We  do  not  vant  your  husband  at  all,  at  all.  AA, 
comme  vous  htesjoliSy  amiable — quels  beaux  yeux  I  By  gar — ” 

“  Tuts,  man,  get  up  and  dinna  be  fashous,”  interrupted  the  ma¬ 
tron.  “  Are  ye  daft  or  glaikit  ?  What  is’t  ye’re  haverin.  I  dinna 
understan’  thae  blethers  at  a’.  See  and  lay  your  lugs  in  that  bicker. 
You  look  as  tho’  you  were  na  that  owr  aften  at  meal  time  ;  and  since 
yo  tell  that  ye  hae  naithing  to  say  to  the  gudeman,  I  maun  try  to 
bring  ye  something  better,  as  I  jalouse  your  walk  will  hae  gien  ye  a 
drouth  like  the  packman’s.”  ' 

Having  offered  our  best  thanks  for  the  woman^s  kindness,  she  placed 
before  us  a  large  kebbock^  a  basketful  of  oat  cakes,  and  a  bottle  of 
**iountain  dew,  to  which  my  jolly  companion  and  I  paid  our  instant 
o^isance.  The  “  gudewife,”  seeing  the  Frenchman  rather  bashful 
and  backward  in  partaking  of  the  feast,  turned  towards  him  and  said, 
Coihe,  come,  Maister  Scantocreesch,  fa’  tae,  and  dinna  let  your  mo¬ 
desty  wrung  ye/’ 

Ah  Madame^  vous  me  fiattez  trop^^  said  the  musician.  By 
do  me  infinite, honor.  This  bottermilk” — taking  a  draught  is 
autiful — superby  maynijique — pretty  well !  Dis  is  your  vin  du  pays, 

^  CSt  Ce  VaS  ?  Pprmii’  ♦’Via#'  1  rlrinLr  \mii  tTfif-n-Vlcl  ! 
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your  pick  and  your  drap,  and  keep  your  palavers  for  them  that  under¬ 
stand  them/d 

Monsieur  Coulon  immediately  drew  in  a  chair  and  commenced 
operations  ;  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Dugald  Dalgetty,  tucked  in 
what  might  at  least  serve  him  for  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours. 
Thinking  that  the  repast  on  the  musiciands  part  merited  a  digester,  I 
pointed  to  the  bottle,  and  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  taking 
some  of  the  stomach-soothing  elixir. 

Pardonnez-moi,  Monsieur, said  the  Frenchman,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  ‘‘  Dat  blue  ruin,  as  de  Inglish  soldier  calls  it,  puts  my 
whole  head  toujours  into  one  flame.  I  vil  rader  take  von  oder  drop 
of  de  Scottish  vin  du  pays,^*  approaching  the  churn,  which  at  that  mo¬ 
ment  was  standing  about  an  angle  of  seventy-five  degrees,  for  the 
more  effectually  freeing  it  of  its  contents. 

What,d*  said  my  rosy-cheeked  companion,  ‘‘  more  of  that  stuff 
yet?  Lord  safe  us !  Thatds  awfae  !” 

Ne  derangez-vous  pas — I  love  dis  ver  moch,  and  vil  now  take 
von  oder  gran  drink  of  it,’d  putting  his  head  into  the  churn.  The 
gude  wife,  seeing  the  Frenchman’s  powdered  wig  and  jaundiced  visage 
within  the  precincts  of  what  she,  of  all  things,  considered  as  sacred  to 
cleanliness,  and  hearing  him  lapping  the  buttermilk,  ran  towards  him, 
exclaiming,  De’il’s  in  the  worriecow,  is  he  gaun  to  pollute  my  hail 
kirn  o’  mulk  wi’  his  illfared  greasy  gab  and  moosty  pash  !”  while  she 
accompanied  the  exclamation  with  a  smart  blow  on  the  musician’s 
back.  Monsieur  Coulon,  eager  at  the  draught,  and  about  precisely 
poised  on  the  churn,  no  sooner  received  the  blow,  than  it  threw  him 
off  his  balance,  and,  to  the  utter  dismay  of  all  present,  was  seen  to 
pop  head-foremost  into  the  gaping  vessel.  The  Frenchman’s  heels 
were  instantly  kicking  in  the  air,  while  a  loud  gurgling  noise  issued 
from  the  churn  that  demanded  instant  attention.  In  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye  I  dashed  forward,  and  seized  the  struggling  musician  by  the 
limbs,  and  with  one  effort  extricated  the  poor  fellow  from  his  wooden 
surtout.  But  what  words  can  describe,  or  what  pencil  delineate,  the 
absurd  and  ridiculous  appearacce  of  the  half-drowned  horn-blower. 
Gasping  for  breath,  and  struggling  for  vision,  he  stood  before  us  in  all  the 
insignia  of  this  new  order  of  the  Bath,  with  a  countenance  whose  yellow 
wrinkles  poured  down  streams  of  buttermilk,  while  adown  his  long 
queue,  a  torrent  rushed  from  the  well-soaked  fountain  of  his  wig. 
The  matron  was  in  the  deepest  distress  for  having  been  the  innocent 
cause  of  such  a  mishap  to  the  poor  Frenchman ;  and  to  an  infinity 
of  apologies  added  every  exertion  in  her  power  to  restore  his  garb 
and  his  temper  to  their  former  propriety. 

While  Monsieur  Coulon  was  busily  making  up  matters  with  the 
matron  and  her  mirror,  the  roll  of  a  distant  drum  awakened  atten¬ 
tion,  and  hinted  to  us  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  retreat.  Having 
each  pulled  a  piece  from  our  purse,  we  pressed  it  on  the  gude  wife ; 
but  it  was  not  till  we  qualified  the  gift  by  telling  her  to  lay  it  out 
on  something  for  her  daughter,  that  she  would  consent  to  touch 
our  silver. 
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On  the  brid^o,  W6  IcRrnt  tViRt  tb6  troop  of  Glrisgow  volun¬ 

teer  cavalry  had,  previous  to  our  arrival,  dispersed  the  whole  pitch-fork 
belligerent  band  of  discontents,  who,  after  burning  the  parish  records 

^  a  neighbouring  hill.  There 

being  no  further  danger  apprehended,  the  idea— a  fearful  one  to  those 
accustomed  to  feather-beds — of  our  corps  bivouacking  that  night  on 
the  lawn  of  Garscube  was  abandoned.  The  colonel,  after  a  lengthy 
harangue,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  regiment  under  his  command 
had  that  day  done  honour  to  itself,  and,  as  usual,  mixed  up  the  sermon 
with  what  he  had  himself  accomplished  on  the  6th  January,  1771,  at 
last  gave  the  welcome  word  of  “  Right  about,  face,”  and  off  marched 
the  volunteers  at  a  smart  pace  for  the  city. 

As  we  trudged  along  the  road,  more  occupied  with  the  freaks  of 
the  foray  than  the  feats  of  our  prowess,  a  furious-looking  dog  was  seen 
to  rush  down  from  a  farm  steading  a  little  off  the  road,  whose  appear¬ 
ance  gave  strong  and  determined  symptoms  of  combativeness.  On 
observing  it  approaching,  I  instantly  halted,  and  called  out  to  my 

punchy  foraging  companion,  “  Huzza!  G - ;  there’s  an  enemy  at 

last  for  you — will  you  meet  him  ?”  By  gom  !  that’s  an  awfu’  illfared 
neebour,”  said  my  friend  ;  “  shall  it  be  blood  ?”  And,  without  wait¬ 
ing  a  reply,  up  went  his  musket  to  the  shoulder — off  w^ent  the  shot; 
but,  alas  1  on  came  the  mastiff.  The  danger  was  imminent ;  the  dog 
looked  as  bold  as  a  lion.  ‘‘  Charge  bayonets!”  cried  I — d  la  vie- 
toire!''  blew  M.  Coulon  ;  and  in  a  moment  the  supposed  disseminator 
ofhydrophobia  received  such  a  tickling  of  the  steel  as  sent  him  to  the 
right-about  in  a  twinkling.  My  portly  friend,  however,  was  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  merely  Jlanking  the  enemy.  He  had  determined 
that  no  quarter  should  be  given,  and  bent  on  signalizing  himself,  he 
made  another  fearful  thrust  at  the  retreating  foe.  Happily,  how¬ 
ever,  for  the  dog,  but  unfortunately  for  the  volunteer,  the  lunge 
missed  its  object,  the  steel  pierced  the  earth,  and  over  went  my 
friend  headforemost  into  the  ditch,  at  the  expense,  too,  of  his  bayonet, 
which  snapt  asunder  under  the  force  arid  pressure  of  seventeen  stone  ! 

After  the  tuilzie  with  the  mastiff,  nothing  remarkable  happened  till 
weairived  within  a  mile  of  Glasgow.  Here,  however,  a  scene  occurred 
that  is  yet  fresh  in  my  recollection,  w'hile  it  still  occasions  considerable 
merriment  among  the  small  kiiot^f  septuagenarians  that  gazed  upon  it 
then.  The  rear-guard  having  telegraphed  the  approach  ot  cavalry,  the 
colonel  instantly  threw  the  battalion  into  a  position  to  receive  them, 
^nd  sent  out  a  few  skirmishers  to  reconnoitre.  On  these  falling  back. 
With  the  intelligence  that  the  commander  of  the  advancing  corps  (which 
the  Glasgow  light  horse)  had  given  the  countersign  and  parole, 
^  e  colonel  wheeled  us  into  line,  and  when  the  dragoons  were  in  the 
?ct  of  passing,  ordered  a  general  salute.  The  glittering  of  the  fire- 
^  .  and  the  noise  of  the  music  created,  as  might  be  supposed,  a  very 
considerable  confusion  among  individuals  who  w^ere  almost  as  ignorant 
?.  ^  as  a  campaign — a  confusion  which  the  captain,  from  having 
r  burthened  with  a  prisoner,  who  most  unmilitarily  occuipie 
®  front  of  the  saddle,  felt  some  difficulty  to  calm.  But  it  the  ma- 
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jority  of  this  troop  of  chasseurs  felt  rather  uneasy  in  their  saddles ii 
this  saluting  occasion,  there  was  one  in  particular  in  the  rear  whose  po¬ 
sition  and  countenance  betokened  any  thing  but  security  and  self-pos¬ 
session.  The  galloway  which  this  awkward  wight  bestrode  being  as 
fiery  as  the  proboscis  of  her  rider,  no  sooner  had  fixed  her  eye  on  so 
many  new  faces  than  she  shewed  an  evident  disposition  to  dissolve 
immediately  her  present  co-partnery.  The  perilous  prancings  and 
curious  curvettings  that  succeeded  having  attracted  attention,  what 
was  the  astonishment  of  all  to  find  that  the  light  dragoon  was  no 
other  than  the  would-be  Baillie  Lawboardy  whose  picture  the  barber 
had  drawn  so  graphically  in  the  morning.  It  was  now  evident  that  the 
poor  deacon’s  desire  for  notoriety  had  here  led  him  a  rather  dangerous 
dance,  since  it  was  plain  to  all  that  his  seat  would  not  long  remain 
either  secure  or  a  sinecure.  Guiltless  alike  of  the  rules  of  Gambado 
and  of  Pembroke,  the  tailor  soon  lost  all  command  of  his  steed,  while 
the  persuaders^  from  the  early  habit  which  their  wearer  had  acquired 
of  drawing  up  his  legs  when  in  danger,  having  been  brought  to  bear 
rather  unceremoniously  on  the  flanks  of  the  mare,  made  her  as  unce¬ 
remoniously  throw  up  her  heels,  and  eject  the  dragoon  from  his  saddle. 
The  animal,  finding  the  rider  embracing  her  rather  too  kindly  round  the 
neck,  and  feeling  the  usual  restrainers  dangling  about  her  ears,  set  off 
at  full  gallop,  and  it  was  now  a  hundred  guineas  to  a  goose  that  the 
chasseur  would  be,  ere  a  few  minutes,  gazetted  a  field  officer.  To  the 
footpads^  as  the  volunteers  were  opprobiously  designated  by  their 
brethren  on  horseback,  the  appearance  of  a  trooper  charging  in  the 
manner  of  the  deacon  was  any  thing  but  gall  and  wormwood ;  and  no 
sooner  did  the  corps  recognize  the  copper- nose  of  the  snip  in  a  John 
Gilpin  attitude,  than  they,  in  defiance  of  all  order,  simultaneously 
roared  out,  “  There  goes  the  tailor  riding  to  Brentford!’’  The  loud 
shout,  followed  by  a  louder  bang  of  the  bass  drum,  having  put  more 
mettle  into  the  galloway  s  heels,  she  soon  shot  a-head  of  the  troop,  and 
having  shyed  and  flung  up  her  heels  at  an  abrupt  turn  of  the  road,  off 
went  the  tailor  over  the  hedge  into  a  corn-field,  and  on  went  the  mare 
over  the  toll-bar  to  the  corn-chest,  which  she  soon  reached,  to  the  utter 


consternation  of  the  snip’s  anxious  consort,  who  awaited  his  arrival. 

The  deacon,  though  a  little  alarmed,  was  far  more  comfortable  than  he 
had  been  for  many  minutes  before,  on  finding  himself,  like  Commodore 
Trunnion,  thus  safely  riding  at  anchor.  The  colonel,  fearing,  however, 
that  some  medical  assistance  might  be  requisite,  and  recollecting  that 
the  troop  boasted  only  a  farrier,  instantly  despatched  his  orderly  for 
the  volunteer  surgeon,  who  rode  in  the  rear  of  the  corps.  This  son  of  I 
Esculapius,  though  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  was  a  gentleman  of  a 
most  somnolent  disposition,  and  what  is  more  singular,  his  steed  par¬ 
took  of  the  poppy-juice  qualities  of  its  master.  There  was  this  happy 
peculiarity,  however,  about  the  horse  and  the  rider,  that  both  were 
never  found  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus  together.  On  this  occasion,  the 
surgeon,  having  no  gun-shot  wounds  to  attend  to,  had  given  way  to  his 
usual  propensity  on  leaving  Garscube,  while  his  horse  continued  so 
sharply  awake,  as  to  have  carried  his  master  through  the  whole  ma-  ] 
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Doeuvres  which  the  regiment  had  performed  on  the  march.  The  sur- 
<reon  having  been  roused  from  his  snoose  by  the  orderly,  instantly 
^loped  off  to  the  assistance  of  the  trooper,  who  had,  however,  pre- 
^ous  to  his  reaching  the  ground,  got  fairly  on  his  legs,  and  was  taking 
considerable  credit  for  throwing  himself  off  so  neatly.  The  doctor, 
having  applied  a  finger  to  the  tailor  s  pulse,  and  having  passed  his  hand 
over  his  limbs,  declared  him  free  from  blemish,  and  that  there  was 
DO  necessity  for  prescribing  any  other  medicine  than  a  walk  to  the 
city.  The  doctor  and  the  deacon  having  taken  their  position  in  the 
rear  of  the  regiment,  it  proceeded  onward,  and  soon  found  itself 
within  the  precincts  of  Glasgow. 

On  entering  the  city  the  band  immediately  struck  up  ‘‘  Caller 
Herring,”  the  sounds  of  which  made  every  window  fly  open,  and 
suggested  to  every  cook  the  necessity  of  making  instant  preparation 
for  the  approach  of  her  hungry  master.  Fearing,  however,  that  the 
instructive  melody  might  not  altogether  tell  on  the  deaf  ears  of  Girzy, 
my  fat  friend,  who  had  agreed  to  take  a  steak  with  me,  no  sooner 
saw  my  old  housekeeper  at  the  window  than  he  bawled  out  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  “  Girzy,  my  lass,  you  may  put  on  the  taties  noo 
Scarcely  had  the  pleasing  sound  reached  the  ear  of  old  Girzy  than  I 
was  accosted  by  the  well-known  “  Guadeo  valere'*  of  Ritchie  Fal¬ 
coner,  who,  after  sarcastically  exclaiming  “  Fortuna  favet  fortibus,"' 
breathlessly  enquired  what  had  befallen  his  customer  the  deacon,  and 
told  us  of  the  consternation  of  his  wife.  The  story  of  the  tailor’s 
mishap  satisfied  the  barber,  while  the  appearance  of  Lawboard  him¬ 
self  quieted  the  fearful  prognostications  of  his  anxious  helpmate. 

The  corps,  on  reaching  its  usual  place  of  rendezvous,  was  immediately 
dispersed,  while  the  soldiers  hurried  home  to  calm  the  fears  of  their 
wives,  mothers,  and  sisters.  In  the  evening  the  club-rooms  of  the  city 
rang  with  unusual  mirth  and  jollity.  Each  roof  echoed  back  the 
scenes  of  the  day  and  of  the  foray,  but  among  them  there  was  none 
that  occasioned  more  fun  and  laughter  than  the  tale  of  the  churn  and 
tbe  promotion  of  the  tailor. 

Thus  began  and  thus  ended  the  ever  memorable  day  of  the  Battle  of 
Garscube — a  day  unstained  with  blood,  unsurpassed  by  heat,  alike 
famous  for  its  foray  and  for  the  capture  of  one  prisoner — a  day  in 
short  which  proved  the  brightest  gem  ~m  the  ^rland  of  Glasgow 
Volunteer  glory,  and  has  afforded  as  noble  a  theme  of  conversation  to 
the  few  remaining  pig- tailed  soldiers  of  the  Scottish  western  metro¬ 
polis  as  that  of  St.  Hilier’s  did  to  their  gallant  commander. 

^  The  Glasgow  corps  of  Volunteers  which  so  eminently  distinguished 
•tself  on  that  eventful  occasion,  scarcely  survived  the  close  of  the 
century  that  gave  it  birth,  while  the  generality  of  the  happy  faces 
that  grinned  with  delight  at  the  ludicrous  plight  of  Deacon  Lawboard, 

^ve  now,  as  Hamlet  says,  few  left  to  mock  their  grinning;  an 
I  not  perhaps  been  reminded  the  other  day  of  the  inimorta 
^ction  of  this  gallant  corps,  by  perusing  the  equally  deathless  deed  o 
‘t8  bounty,  on  the  wall  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  Hall,  I  might  possibly 
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have  never  dreamt  of  becoming  the  humble  annalist  of  its  military 
glory. 

Courteous  and  indulgent  reader,  having  now  doubtless  exhausted 
thy  time  and  thy  patience,  permit  me,  ere  I  close,  to  plead  the  tell-tale 
privilege  of  an  old  soldier ;  a  plea  which  may,  perhaps,  induce  thee  to 
pardon  the  gossip  and  the  garrulity  of  a 

Glasgow  Septuagenarian. 
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There  are  few  more  beautiful  prospects  than  that  which  suddenly  opens  to 
the  traveller’s  eye,  upon  his  first  approach  to  the  county  of  CaeniaiTon,  from  the 
Denbighshire  side;  and  whatever  charm  there  may  be  in  first  impressions, 
they  are  strongly  called  into  action  in  its  favour.  The  rich  and  well  cultivated 
vale  of  Conway,  with  its  noble  river  flowing  through  it,  forms  a  delightful  con¬ 
trast  with  the  towering  and  heath-clad  bills  upon  the  opposite  side,  which  burst 
upon  the  sight,  and  form  an  effective  back  ground  to  the  sublime  picture.  He 
who  beholds  it  at  once  becomes  convinced  that  Gray,  who  places  his  bard 

“  On  a  rock  whose  haughty  brow  . 

Frown’d  o’er  old  Conway’s  foaming  flood,” 

has  chosen  his  scenery  well.  The  opinion  of  the  natives  of  the  principality, 
about  the  Conway,  is  expressed  in  its  very  name,  which  is  a  compound  of  two 
words,  Kyn  and  wy^  signifying  “  the  head  or  chief  river.”  By  following  its 
course,  perhaps  the  best  mode  of  viewing  the  valley  through  which  it  runs,  we 
are  led  to  the  small  town  that  bears  its  name.  Few  linger  many  minutes  to 
observe  the  place  itself,  as  they  are  speedily  led  away  to  contemplate  the  mag 
nificent  old  castle  at  its  northern  extremity ;  which,  for  the  strength  of  its  posi 
tion  and  its  architectural  beauties,  has  been  long  and  deservedly  admired.  It 
is  seated  upon  a  projecting  rock,  overlooking  the  town  and  commanding  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  it  from  the  ocean ;  and  is  supposed,  with  good  reason,  to  stand  near 
to,  if  not  actually  upon,  the  ruins  of  ancient  Conovium.  The  aspect  of  the 
castle,  and  the  fine  scenery  around  it,  alike  conspire  to  awaken  high  emotion  ; 
and  the  beautiful  language  of  the  poet  seems  as  applicable  to  it  as  to  any 
fortress  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

“  And  there  they  stand,  as  stands  a  lofty  mind. 

Worn,  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd. 

As  tenantless,  save  to  the  crannying  wind, 

Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  cloud. 

There  was  a  day  when  they  were  young  and  proud. 

Banners  on  high,  and  battles  pass’d  below  ; 

Bui  they  who  fought  are  in  a  bloody  shroud. 

And  those  which  waved  are  shredless  dust  ere  now. 

And  the  bleak  battlements  shall  bear  no  future  blow.” 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  old  castle  of  Conway  could  bear  “  no  future 
blow.  Well  manned,  it  would  still  bear  a  pretty  hard  blow,  either  from  the 
land  upon  one  side,  or  from  the  water  that  dashes  beneath  its  walls  upon  the 
other. 

In  earlier  days,  and  when  our  commercial  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  the 
“  gorgeous  East”  was  very  different  to  what  it  now  is,  the  river  Conway  was 
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much  celebrated  for  its  pearl  fishery ;  at  present,  like  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
of  Europe,  it  is  almost  forsaken  by  adventure.  We  are  told  by  Pliny  that 
Julius  C®sar,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  after  the  invasion  of  Britain,  dedicated  to 
Yenui  Genetrix,  in  her  temple  in  the  Imperial  City,  a  breast-plate  set  with 
British  pearls.  They  are  rather  uncommon  things  for  a  breast-plate,  but  when 
ve  consider  for  whom  that  piece  of  armour  was  intended,  they  appear  more 
appropriate.  A  modem  conqueror,  however,  might  prefer  placing  them  upon 
the  fair  neck  of  “  the  lady  of  his  love.”  Probably  the  illustrious  Roman 
ofered  the  breast-plate  to  the  beautiful  goddess  because  the  jewels  which 
adorned  it  came  from  Ym  Piydain,  “  the  fair  or  beautiful  island,”  which  was 
the  original  name  of  Britain.  Be  this  as  it  may,  such  a  present  shall  never 
again  be  obtained,  in  such  a  manner^  from  any  river  of  that  island,  either  for 
woman  or  for  goddess. 

About  the  place  where  the  pure  stream  of  the  Conway  mingles  itself  with 
the  salt  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  are  the  ruins  of 
Diganwy,  formerly  the  royal  palace  of  Maelgwyn  Gwynedd,  Prince  of  North 
Wales.  In  comparison  with  Conway  Castle,  it  is  a  spot  but  little  known  or  re¬ 
garded,  although  it  is  looked  upon  with  much  interest  by  those  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  Welsh  history.  The  old  national  records  mention  it  as  a  place 
of  great  strength,  and  it,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  country,  is  celebrated  for 
the  gallant  stand  which  Llewellyn  there  made  against  the  tyrant  John.  That 
monarch  occupied  it  as  his  head-quarters,  in  the  year  1209,  but  could  do 
nothing  farther  than  maintain  his  position  during  the  whole  of  the  campaign; 
being  severelv  harassed  by  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  dauntless  Cambrian 
chieftain,  and  nearly  starved  into  the  bargain.  In  the  year  following  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  crossing  the  river  and  pitching  his  encampment  upon  the  other  side ; 
but  even  then,  all  that  he  was  'able  to  effect,  was  to  burn  Bangor,  and  bring 
away  the  bishop  of  that  see  as  a  prisoner  to  the  English  camp.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  right  reverend  prelate  at  last  obtained  his  release  by^  giving,  as 
a  ransom,  200  hawks,  which,  in  a  country  where  they  are  so  numerous,  were 
most  probably  obtained  without  difficulty.  It  was  one  way,  certainly,  of 
making  a  bishop  useful,  to  turn  him  into  a  hawk-catcher.  Whether  from  this 
circumstance  he  and  his  fraternity  acquired  some  of  the  propensities  of  that 
bird,  may  be  a  query,  as  the  spes  rapiendi  seems  strongly  inherent  in  certain  of 
the  tribe. 

Proceeding  onward  in  the  direction  of  Bangor,  the  huge  mountain  of  Pen- 
maen-Mawr  rises  a  giant  in  our  path,  as  if  to  forbid  all  further  progress. 
Some  years  ago,  when  our  grandfathers  travelled  that  way,  it  was  indeed  a 
formidable  barrier,  but  art  and  M‘Adam  have  done  much  since  then  to  smooth 
TOy  all  difficulties.  It  was  at  a  public-house  at  the  foot  of  this  hill  that  Dean 
Swift  halted  on  his  road  to  Irelana,  and  being  requested  by  the  landlord  to  write 
^mething  for  his  sign-board,  gave  him  the  following  well  known  lines:— 


for  the  side  by  ’which  i 
the  hill  is  approached.  \ 


For  the 


reverse. 


“  Before  you  venture  here  to  pass, 

Take  a  good  refreshing  glass.’ 

Now  you  are  over 

Take  a  glass,  your  fainting  spirits  to  recover. 


Palstaff  could  always  find  some  good  reason  for  a  cup  of  sack,  and  it  seems 
^  the  witty  Dean  was  not  more  at  a  loss  for  an  excuse  for  a  modicum  of 
rish  ale.  The  view  from  the  summit  of  Penmaen-Mawr,  on  a  clear  day ,  is 
®  in  the  extreme  ;  and  the  double  freshness  of  the  cool  mountain  air  and  the 
^  breeze,  speedily  revive  the  traveller  who  has  toiled  up  its  steep  a^ent.  Even 
this  high  mountain,  difficult  of  access  as  in  its  natural  state  it  must  have 
are  to  be  seen  the  remnants  of  military  fortifications.  They  are  supposed 
w  have  been  originally  Roman,  and  if  so,  tlieir  erection  upon  such  a  place 
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shews  alike  the  military  prowess  of  the  invading  legions,  and  their  respect  for 
their  rude  and  undisciplined  opponents. 

From  this  elevated  position,  also,  the  chief  line  of  the  commercial  traffic  of 
North  Wales,  which  is  to  Liverpool,  is  easily  discernible,  and  it  is  a  pretty  and 
a  pleasing  sight  to  behold  the  small  merchantmen  of  the  country  sailing  to  and 
fro.  Much  has  been  said,  and  with  great  truth,  of  the  magnificent  appearance 
of  a  great  naval  armament,  or  even  of  a  single  first  rater,  when 

- “  gloriously  her  gallant  course  she  goes !  ** 

But  still  there  is  something  almost  inexpressibly  delightful  in  beholding  the 
smaller  vessels  bear  on  their  quiet  and  peaceful  course  over  the  majestic  ocean ; 
and  let  it  never  be  forgotten  in  England,  how  much  the  former  is  indebted  to 
the  latter  for  its  greatness  and  its  glories.  I  was  half  tempted  to  become  a 
Tory,  when,  some  years  ago,  I  read  a  passage  in  the  “  Edinburgh  Review,’'  in¬ 
timating  that  it  was  not  so  very  essential  for  a  great  naval  power  to  have  a 
large  commercial  marine.  May  no  such  political  economy  as  this  ever  hold 
sway  over  the  policy  of  Great  Britain ! 

Hitlierto  our  path  has  been  among  fair  and  happy  prospects,  delightful  to  the 
wanderer  over  Penmaen-Mawr ;  alas!  wherever  man  journeyeth — though  it  be 
across  the  lofty  mountain,  or  along  the  pathless  main — he  is  liable  to  meet 
with  scenes  of  an  opposite  character.  It  was  at  no  great  distance,  out  at  sea, 
from  this  place,  that  the  sad  and  scanty  remnant  of  a  numerous  and  happy  party 
were  lately  rescued  from  a  watery  grave,  while  floating  upon  the  wreck  of  what 
had  been  a  monument  of  human  skill.  If  I  allude  to  the  loss  of  the  Rothsay 
Castle,  it  is  from  no  idle  wish  to  stir  the  memory  of  affliction,  but  to  suggest 
remedies  for  the  prevention  of  similar  misfortunes.  It  is  asserted  by  all  prac¬ 
tical  and  sea-faring  men  at  Beaumaris,  and  along  the  Caernarvonshire  coast, 
that  it  was  an  accident  which  an  ordinary  share  of  pmdence  might  have 
averted.  Had  the  Captain  put  the  ship  about,  when  first  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  passengers,  all  would  have  been  well ;  and  had  he  even  hung  out  lights 
of  distress  as  soon  as  danger  became  imminent,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
all  lives  would  have  been  saved,  although  the  packet  might  have  gone  down. 

This  very  Rothsay  Castle  was  designated  by  her  proprietors,  as  “  one  of  His 
Majesty’s  War-office  Steam-packets,”  merely  because  she  happened  to  have  con¬ 
veyed  some  troops  to  Ireland.  I  contend  that  there  ought  to  be  some  inspect¬ 
ing,  and,  if  needful,  controlling  authority  over  the  proprietors  of  all  packets, 
whether  they  belong  to  joint  stock  companies  or  private  individuals.  Every 
master,  before  being  placed  in  command,  should  undergo  a  strict  examination 
as  to  his  fitness  for  such  command,  just  as  our  officers  in  the  Royal  Navy  do 
before  they  can  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant ;  and  care  should  likewise 
be  taken  to  give  them  proper  instructions.  There  is  the  widest  difference  between 
a  merchantman  and  a  packet,  and  in  that  difference  consists  a  sufficient  j  ustifi- 
cation  for  placing  the  latter  under  a  certain  degree  of  controul,  while  the  fonner 
is  pennitted  to  sail  over  the  ocean  ad  libitum. 

The  alacrity  with  which  the  Welsh  sailors  put  out  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Rothsay  Castle,  as  soon  as  she  was  known  to  be  in  distress,  has  been 
spoken  of  in  proper  terms  of  commendation  ;  but  it  is,  in  truth,  only  what  hap¬ 
pens  upon  every  similar  occasion.  The  gallant  manner  in  which,  some  time 
ago,  they  rescued  from  inevitable  destruction  the  crew  of  a  large  vessel,  chiefly 
filled  with  Irish  emigrants,  wrecked  upon  another  part  of  the  Caernarvonshire 
coast,  must  be  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  numbers.  Their  scrupulous  honesty, 
also,  in  delivering  up  every  fragment  of  the  wreck,  added  no  little  to  the  merit 
of  their  bravery.  There  are  many  exploits  blazoned  forth  to  the  world  with 
greater  pomp  and  parade,  but  few  that  are  more  truly  generous  and  heroic  than 
these.  Let  the  reader  imagine  that  he  perceives  a  light,  the  signal  of  distress, 
suddenly  gleaming  out  at  sea  on  a  stormy  night — that  at  the  expiration  of  a 


*  It  is  the  custom,  and  has  been  so  time  out  of  mind  in  Wales,  as  in  Switzerland, 
^nd  some  other  parts  of  the  continent,  to  decorate  the  new-made  grave  with  flowers 
and  green  shrubs. 


few  minutes  after  the  alarm  is  given,  he  sees  four  or  five  half-clad  sailors  or 
fishermen  rushing  to  the  beach,  unmooring  the  first  boat  that  they  can  lay  hold 
of,  boldly  putting  off  from  land,  and  speedily,  amid  the  darkness  and  the 
tempest-tossed  waves,  disappearing  from  the  tearful  eyes  of  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  theii*  sisters,  who  stand  shivering  at  the  water’s  edge.  What  a 
scene  would  it  not  be  for  a  Scott  to  pourtray  in  language,  or  a  Salvator  Rosa  to 
imagine  upon  the  canvass !  What  a  scene  for  a  philosopher  to  survey  and  me¬ 
ditate  upon  !  What  a  moral  lesson  for  those  who  disdain  to  look  amid  the  abodes 
of  humble  life  for  aught  that  is  generous  or  sublime ! 

Leaving  Penraaen-Mawr  about  eight  miles,  along  a  good  and  pleasant 
road,  will  bring  us  to  the  ancient,  though  not  very  extensive  city  of  Bangor ; 
a  name  borrowed  from  two  Welsh  words,  Pen  and  cAor,  signifying  “  the 
head  choir.”  It  is  a  long  straggling  town,  in  favour  of  which  but  little  can 
be  adduced.  Even  the  cathedral,  the  lion  of  the  place,  does  not  offer  much 
attraction  either  to  the  architect  or  the  antiquary.  It  contains,  however, 
at  the  end  of  the  south  aisle,  rather  a  remarkable  old  tomb,  formed  of  the 
rough  free-stone  of  the  country,  and  generally  supposed  to  hold  the  remains  of 
Owen  Gwynedd,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  and, 
as  Giraldus  Cambrensis  informs  us  in  his  Itinerarium,  was  buried,  together  with 
his  brother,  Prince  Cadwallader,  in  this  cathedral.  The  lovers  of  the  marvellous 
assert  that  it  is  the  last  resting  place  of  that  turbulent  and  warlike  Briton, 
Owen  Glendower.  I  f  so,  it  is  singular  that  he  should  have  been  interred  in  a 
building  to  which  he  once  set  fire.  There  is  scarcely  a  shadow  of  probability 
in  the  story,  which  may  be  compared  to  some  of  our  old  Anglo-Saxon  legends  of 
king  Arthur  and  the  twelve  knights  of  the  round  table.  Glendow  er  is  the  name, 
of  all  others,  upon  which  romance  in  Wales  delights  to  dwell.  There  are  few 
places  of  any  note,  that  in  traditional  lore  are  not  reputed  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  some  of  his  deeds  of  hardihood.  But  where  sleeps  this  bold  vindica¬ 
tor  of  his  nation’s  wrongs,  we  know  not,  though,  in  his  time,  he  was  one  of 
those  who 

- **  kept  the  world  awake 

With  bustle  and  with  noise.” 


“  And  when  thy  evening  sun  is  set, 

May  grateful  Cambria  ne’er  forget, 

Its  noon-tide  blaze ;  but  on  ihy  tomb 

May  never-fading  laur^  bloom.”-— Tran^/af/on. 


The  first  wish  of  the  minstrel  has  been  verified — Cambria  has  not  forgotten 
her  gallant  chief ;  but  his  tomb,  like  that  of  the  Roman  Scipio’s,  is  unknown, 
and  therefore  no  laurel  can  be  placed  above  it. 

•  C. 


By  one  account  he  is  represented  to  have  fallen  in  battle — by  another,  that 
he  perished  by  famine  in  the  woods  or  mountains,  rather  than  submit — and  by 
a  third,  that  after  so  many  toils  and  dangers,  he  died  in  peace  upon  his  couch 
at  last.  It  ‘is  most  likely  that  his  only  monument  was  formed  of  the  wild 
flowers  of  his  native  land.*  A  cotemporary  bard  addresses  him  thus : — 
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“  Will  you  remember  me,  Rosalie?^’ 

“Yes»/^ 

“  Will  you  keep  your  hand  for  me  for  a  year?*' 

‘‘Yes!*' 

Will  you  answer  me  when  I  write  to  you  ?** 

Yes !" 

“  One  request  more — O  Rosalie,  reflect  that  my  life  depends  upon 
your  acquiescence — should  I  succeed,  will  you  marry  me  in  spite  of 
your  uncle  ?*' 

‘*Yes!"  answered  Rosalie.  There  was  no  pause — reply  followed 
question,  as  if  it  were  a  dialogue  which  they  had  got  by  heart — and  by 
heart  indeed  they  had  got  it — but  I  leave  you  to  guess  the  book  they 
had  conned  it  from. 

’Twas  in  a  green  lane,  on  a  summer's  evening,  about  nine  o’clock, 
when  the  west,  like  a  gate  of  gold,  had  shut  upon  the  retiring  sun, 
that  Rosalie  and  her  lover,  hand  in  hand,  walked  up  and  down.  His 
arm  was  the  girdle  of  her  waist;  hers  formed  a  collar  for  his  neck, 
which  a  knight  of  the  garter — ay,  the  owner  of  the  sword  that  dubbed 
him — might  well  have  been  proud  . to  wear.  Their  gait  was  slow,  and  ^ 
face  was  turned  to  face ;  near  were  their  lips  while  they  spoke  ;  and 
much  of  what  they  said  never  came  to  the  ear,  though  their  souls 
caught  up  every  word  of  it. 

Rosalie  was  upwards  of  five  years  the  junior  of  her  lover.  She  had 
known  him  since  she  was  a  little  girl  in  her  twelfth  year.  He  was 
almost  eighteen  then,  and  when  she  thought  far  more  about  a  doll 
than  a  husband,  he  would  set  her  upon  his  knee,  and  call  her  his 
little  wife.  One,  two,  three  years  passed  on,  and  still,  whenever  he 
came  from  college,  and  as  usual  went  to  pay  his  first  visit  at  her 
father’s,  before  he  had  been  five  minutes  in  the  parlour,  the  door  was 
flung  open,  and  in  bounded  Rosalie,  and  claimed  her  accustomed  seat. 

The  fact  was,  till  she  was  fifteen,  she  was  a  child  of  a  very  slow  growth, 
and  looked  the  girl  when  many  a  companion  of  hers  of  the  same  age 
began  to  appear  the  woman. 

When  another  vacation  however  came  round,  and  Theodore  paid 
his  customary  call,  and  was  expecting  his  little  wife,  as  usual,  the 
door  opened  slowly,  and  a  tall  young  lady  entered,  and  curtseying, 
coloured  and  walked  to  a  seat  next  the  lady  of  the  house.  The  visitor  I 

stood  up  and  bowed,  and  sat  down  again,  without  knowing  that  it  was 
Rosalie.  I 

Don’t  you  know  Rosalie?*'  exclaimed  her  father. 

“  Rosalie !  ”  replied  Theodore  in  an  accent  of  surprise ;  and  ap¬ 
proached  his  little  wife  of  old,  who  rose  and  half  gave  him  her  hand, 
and  curtseying,  coloured  again ;  and  sat  down  again  without  hardly 
interchanging  a  word  with  him.  No  wonder — she  was  four  inches  taller 
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ihaD  wlifD  he  had  last  seen  her »  and  her  bulk  had  expanded  corres¬ 
pondingly)  while  her  features,  that  half  a  year  before  gave  one  the  idea 
of  a  sylph  that  would  bound  after  a  butterfly,  had  now  mellowed  in 
their  expression,  into  the  sentiment,  the  softness,  and  the  reserve  of 
(he  woman. 

Theodore  felt  absolutely  disappointed.  Five  minutes  before,  he  was 
all  volubility.  No  sooner  was  one  question  answered  than  he  pro¬ 
posed  another — and  he  had  so  many  capital  stories  for  Rosalie,  when 
she  came  down — and  yet,  when  Rosalie  did  come  down,  he  sat  as 
though  he  had  not  a  word  to  say  for  himself.  In  short,  every  thing 
and  every  body  in  the  house  seemed  to  have  changed  along  with  its 
young  mistress ;  he  felt  no  longer  at  home  in  it,  as  he  was  wont ;  and 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  made  his  bow  and  departed. 

Now  this  was  exceedingly  strange  ;  for  Rosalie,  from  a  pretty  little 
girl,  had  turned  into  a  lovely  young  woman.  If  a  heart  looked  out  of 
her  eyes  before,  a  soul  looked  out  of  them  now ;  her  arm,  which  for¬ 
merly  the  sun  had  been  allowed  to  salute  when  he  liked,  and  which 
used  to  bear  the  trace  of  many  a  kiss  that  he  had  given  it,  now  shone 
white  through  a  sleeve  of  muslin,  like  snow  behind  a  veil  of  haze ;  her 
bosom  had  enlarged  its  wavy  curve,  and  leaving  her  waist  little  more  than 
the  span  it  was,  sat  proudly  heaving  above  it ;  and  the  rest  of  her  form 
which,  only  six  months  ago,  looked  trim  and  airy  in  her  short  and 
close-fitting  frock,  now  lengthening  and  throwing  out  its  flowing  line, 
stood  stately  in  the  folds  of  a  long  and  ample  drapery.  Yet  could  not 
aD  this  make  up  for  the  want  of  the  little  wife  that  used  to  come  and 
take  her  seat  upon  Theodore’s  knee. 

To  be  sure  there  was  another  way  of  accounting  for  the  young  man’s 
chagrin.  He  might  have  been  disappointed  that  Rosalie,  when  five 
feet  four,  should  be  a  little  more  reserved  than  she  used  to  be  when  she 
was  only  five  feet  nothing.  Romantic  young  men,  too,  are  apt  to  fancy 
odd  things.  Theodore  was  a  very  romantic  young  man  ;  and  having, 
perhaps,  traced  for  himself  the  woman  in  the  child — as  one  will  antici¬ 
pate,  in  looking  at  a  peach  that  is  just  knit,  the  hue,  and  form,  arid 
flavour  of  the  consummate  fruit — he  might  have  set  Rosalie  down  in 
his  mind  as  his  wife  in  earnest,  when  he  appeared  to  call  her  so  only 
in  jest. 

Such  was  the  case,  Theodore  never  4ialculated  that  Rosalie  knew 
nothing  about  his  dreams — that  she  had  no  such  visions  herself;  he 
never  anticipated  that  the  frankness  of  girlhood  would  vanish,  as  soon 
^  the  diffidence  of  young  womanhood  begun  its  blushing  reign ;  the 
thought  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  day  would  come  when  Rosalie 
J^ld  scruple  to  sit  on  his  knee — ay,  even  though  Rosalie  should  then 
l  to  think  upon  him,  as  for  many  a  year  before  he  had  thought 

I  nponher.  He  returned  from  college  the  fifth  time  ;  he  found  that  the 

I  woman  which  he  imagined  in  a  year  or  two  she  would  become,  was 

surpassed  by  the  woman  that  she  already  was;  he  remarked  the  '''^th- 
flrawal  of  confidence,  the  limitation  of  familiarity— the  penalty  which 
c  must  inevitably  pay  for  her  maturing — and  he  felt  repelled  and 
^  *  led  and  utterly  disheartened  by  it. 
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For  a  whole  week  he  never  returned  to  the  house.  Three  days  of  a 
second  week  elapsed,  and  still  he  kept  away.  He  had  been  invited, 
however,  to  a  ball  which  was  to  be  given  there  the  day  following ;  and 
much  as  he  was  inclined  to  absent  himself,  being  a  little  more  inclined 
to  go,  he  went. 

Full  three  hours  was  he  in  the  room  without  once  setting  eyes  upon 
Rosalie.  He  saw  her  mother  and  her  father  and  talked  with  them ; 
he  saw  squire  this,  and  doctor  that,  and  attorney  such-a-one,  and  had 
fifty  things  to  say  to  each  of  them ;  he  had  eyes  and  a  tongue  for  every 
body,  but  Rosalie — not  a  look,  or  a  word  did  he  exchange  with  her  ; 
yet  he  was  here  and  there  and  every  where  !  In  short  he  was  all  com¬ 
municativeness  and  vivacity,  so  that  every  one  remarked  how  bright 
he  had  become  since  his  last  visit  to  college ! 

At  last,  however,  his  fine  spirits  all  at  once  seemed  to  forsake  him, 
and  he  withdrew  to  the  library,  which  was  lighted  up  for  the  occasion 
as  an  anti-room,  and  taking  a  volume  out  of  the  book-case,  threw 
himself  into  a  chair  and  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves. 

Have  you  forgotten  your  little  wife,”  said  a  soft  voice  near  him — 
’twas  Rosalie’s — “  if  you  havCy*  she  added,  as  he  started  from  his  seat, 
“  she  has  not  forgotten  you  !” 

She  wore  a  carnation  in  her  hair — the  hue  of  the  flower  was  not 
deeper  than  that  of  her  cheek,  as  she  stood  and  extended  her  hands 
to  Theodore,  who,  the  moment  he  rose,  had  held  forth  both  of  his. 

“  Rosalie!” 

Theodore!” — He  led  her  to  a  sofa,  which  stood  in  a  recess  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room,  and  for  five  minutes  not  another  word  did 
they  exchange. 

At  length  she  gently  withdrew  her  hand  from  his — she  had  suffered 
him  to  hold  it  all  that  time — “  We  shall  be  observed,”  said  she. 

‘‘  Ah  Rosalie,”  replied  he,  “  nine  months  since  you  sat  upon  my 
knee,  and  they  observed  us,  yet  you  did  not  mind  it !  ” 

You  know  I  am  a  woman  now,”  rejoined  Rosalie,  hanging  her 
head  ;  ‘‘  and — and — will  you  lead  off*  the  next  dance  with  me  ?”  cried 
she,  suddenly  changing  the  subject.  “  There  now :  I  have  asked 
you!”  added  she,  “which  is  more  than  you  deserve!” — of  course 
Theodore  was  not  at  all  happy  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the  metamor¬ 
phosed  Rosalie. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  young  lady’s  heart  was  interested,  and 
that  Theodore  was  a  far  happier  man  than  he  imagined  himself  to  be. 
The  fact  was  neither  more  nor  less.  Little  Rosalie  was  proud  of  being 
called  Theodore’s  wife,  because  she  heard  every  body  else  speak  in  praise 
of  him.  Many  a  marriageable  young  lady  had  she  heard  declare — 
not  minding  to  speak  before  a  child — that  Theodore  was  the  finest 

young  man  in  B - ;  that  she  hoped  Theodore  would  be  at  such  or 

such  a  house  where  she  was  going  to  dine,  or  spend  the  evening;  nay, 
that  she  would  like  to  have  a  sweetheart  like  Theodore.  Then  would  Ro¬ 
salie  interpose,  and  with  a  saucy  toss  of  her  head  exclaim,  that  nobody 
should  have  Theodore  but  Rosalie,  for  Rosalie  was  his  little  wife.  ’Twas 
thus  she  learned  to  admire  the  face  and  person  of  Theodore,  who  more 
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thsn  onc6  puid  for  her  uc(|uir6d  cstirnution  of  them  j  for  somctinios 
before  a  whole  room  full  of  comp.my  she  would  march  up  to  him,  and 
jcanning  him  from  head  to  foot,  with  folded  arms,  at  length  declare 

aloud,  that  he  was  the  handsomest  young  man  in  B - .  Then 

Theodore  was  so  kind  to  her,  and  thought  so  much  of  any  thing  she 
(jjdj  and  took  such  notice  of  her !  Often,  at  a  dance,  he  would  make 
herhis  partner  for  the  whole  evening  ;  and  there  was  Miss  Willoughby, 
perhaps,  or  Miss  Millar,  sitting  down  ;  either  of  whom  would  have 
pven  her  eyes  to  stand  up  in  a  reel  with  Theodore. 

But  when  the  summer  of  her  seventeenth  year  beheld  her  bursting 
into  womanhood  ;  when  her  expanding  thoughts,  from  a  bounding, 
fitful,  rill-like  current,  began  to  run  a  deep,  a  broad,  and  steady 
stream;  when  she  found  that  she  was  almost  arrived  at  the  threshold 
of  the  world,  and  reflected  that  the  step  which  marks  a  female’s  first 
entrance  into  it  is  generally  taken  in  the  hand  of  a  partner — the 
thought  of  who  that  partner  might  be,  recalled  Theodore  to  her  mind — 
and  her  heart  fluttered  as  she  asked  herself  the  question — should  she 
ever  be  indeed  the  wife  of  Theodore  ? 

When,  this  time,  he  paid  his  first  visit,  Rosalie  was  as  much  mor¬ 
tified  as  he  was.  Her  vexation  was  increased  when  she  saw  that  he 
absented  himself;  she  resolved,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  cause; 
and  persuaded  her  mother  to  give  a  ball,  and  specially  invite  the  young 
gentleman.  He  came  ;  she  watched  him  ;  observed  that  he  neither 
inquired  after  her  nor  sought  for  her ;  and  marked  the  excellent  terms 
that  he  was  upon  with  twenty  people,  about  whom  she  knew  him  tobe 
perfectly  inditterent.  Women  have  a  perception  of  the  v/orkings  of 
the  heart,  far  more  quick  and  subtle  than  we  have.  She  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  all  his  fine  spirits  were  forced — that  he  w^as  acting  a  part. 
She  suspected  that  while  he  appeared  to  be  occupied  with  every 
body  but  Rosalie — Rosalie  was  the  only  body  that  was  running  in  his 
thoughts.  She  saw  him  withdraw  to  the  library;  she  follow^ed  him, 
found  him  sitting  down  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  perceived,  from  his 
manner  of  turning  over  the  leaves,  that  he  w'as  intent  on  any  thing  but 
reading. — She  was  satisfied  that  he  was  thinking  of  nothing  but  Rosalie. 
The  thought  that  Rosalie  might  one  day  become  indeed  his  wife,  now 
occurred  to  her  for  the  thousandth  time,  and  a  thousand  times  stronger 
than  ever;  a  spirit  diffused  itself  through  her  heart  which  had  never 
been  breathed  into  it  before,  and  filling  it  with  hope  and  happiness, 
^d  unutterable  contentment,  irresistibly  drew  it  towards  him.  She 
Jpproached  him,  accosted  him,  and  in  a  moment  was  seated  with  him, 
hand  in  hand,  upon  the  sofa  !  ,  . 

As  soon  as  the  dance  was  done,  ‘‘  Rosalie,”  said  Theodore,  tis 
^rnost  as  warm  in  the  air  as  in  the  room ;  will  you  be  afraid  to  take  a 
^orn  with  me  in  the  garden  ?” 

.  ^  shawl  in  a  minute,”  said  Rosalie,  “  and  meet  you 

^5  and  the  maiden  was  there  almost  as  soon  as  he. 

They  proceeded,  arm-in-arm,  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  garden  ;  an 
iwre  they  walked  up  and  down  without  either  seeming  inclined  to 
VOL.  II.— NO.  II.  P 
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speak,  as  though  their  hearts  could  discourse  through  their  hands, 
which  were  locked  in  one  another. 

Rosalie  !’*  at  last  breathed  Theodore.  ‘‘  Rosalie  !  ”  breathed  he  a 
second  time,  before  the  expecting  girl  could  summon  courage  to 
say  “  Well?” 

“  I  cannot  go  home  to-night,”  resumed  he,  ‘‘  without  speaking  to 
you.’’  Yet  Theodore  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  speak  ;  for  there  he 
stopped,  and  continued  silent  so  long,  that  Rosalie  began  to  doubt 
whether  he  w^ould  open  his  lips  again. 

“  Had  we  not  better  go  in?’*  said  Rosalie,  I  think  I  hear  them 
breaking  up.” 

Not  yet,”  replied  Theodore. 

“  They’ll  miss  us !  ”  said  Rosalie. 

“  What  of  that  ?  ”  rejoined  Theodore. 

“  Nay,”  resumed  the  maid,  “  we  have  remained  long  enough,  and 
at  least  allow  me  to  go  in.” 

“Stop  but  another  minute,  dear  Rosalie!”  imploringly  exclaimed 
the  youth. 

“  For  what  ?”  was  the  maid’s  reply. 

“  Rosalie,”  without  a  pause  resumed  Theodore,  “  you  used  to  sit 
upon  my  knee,  and  let  me  call  you  wife.  Are  those  times  passed  for 
ever?  Dear  Rosalie! — will  you  never  let  me  take  you  on  my  knee 
and  call  you  wife  again  ?  ” 

“  When  we  have  done  with  our  girl-hood,  we  have  done  with  our 
plays,”  said  Rosalie. 

“  I  do  not  mean  in  play^'  dear  Rosalie,  cried  Theodore.  “  It  is 
not  playing  at  man  and  wife  to  walk,  as  such,  out  of  church.  Will 
you  marry  me,  Rosalie  ?  ” 

Rosalie  was  silent. 

“  Will  you  marry  me?”  repeated  he. 

Not  a  word  would  Rosalie  speak. 

“  Hear  me!”  cried  Theodore.  “  The  first  day,  Rosalie,  I  took  you 
upon  my  knee,  and  called  you  my  wife,  jest  as  it  seemed  to  be,  my 
heart  was  never  more  in  earnest.  That  day  I  wedded  you  in  my  soul ; 
for  though  you  were  a  child,  1  saw  the  future  woman  in  you,  rich  in 
the  richest  attractions  of  your  sex.  Nay,  do  me  justice ;  recalwhat 
you  yourself  have  known  of  me ;  inquire  of  others.  To  whom  did  I 
play  the  suitor  from  that  day  ?  To  none  but  you,  although  to  you 
I  did  not  seem  to  play  it.  Rosalie !  was  1  not  always  with  you  ?  Re¬ 
collect  now  !  Did  a  day  pass,  when  I  was  at  home,  without  my  coming 
to  your  father’s  house  ?  When  there  were  parties  there,  whom  did  I  sit 
beside,  but  you  ?  Whom  did  I  stand  behind  at  the  piano  forte,  but  you  ? 
Nay,  for  a  whole  night,  whom  have  1  danced  with,  but  you  ?  What¬ 
ever  you  might  have  thought  theuy  can  you  believe  noWy  that  it  was 
merely  a  playful  child  that  could  so  have  engrossed  me  ?  No,  Rosalie  ! 
it  was  the  virtuous,  generous,  lovely,  loving  woman,  that  I  saw  in  the 
playful  child.  Rosalie  !  for  five  years  have  I  loved  you,  though  I  never 
declared  it  to  you  till  now.  Do  you  think  I  am  worthy  of  you  ?  Will 
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TOO  give  yourself  to  me  ?  Will  you  marry  me  ?  Will  you  sit  upon  niv 
knee  again,  and  let  me  call  you  wife  ^  ^ 

Three  or  four  times  Rosalie  made  an  effort  to  speak  ;  but  desisted 
as  if  she  knew  not  what  to  say,  or  was  unable  to  say  what  she  wished  ; 
Theodore  still  holding  her  hand.  At  last,  “  Ask  my  father  s  consent!’’ 
she  exclaimed,  and  tried  to  get  away;  but  before  she  could  effect  it, 
she  was  clasped  to  the  bosom  of  Theodore,  nor  released  until  the  inter¬ 
change  of  the  first  pledge  of  love  had  been  forced  from  her  bashful 

Ijps!^ - She  did  not  appear,  that  night,  in  the  drawing-room  again. 

Theodore’s  addresses  were  sanctioned  by  the  parents  of  Rosalie. 
The  wedding  day  was  fixed— it  wanted  but  a  fortnight  to  it— when  a 
malignant  fever  made  its  appearance  in  the  town  :  Rosalie’s  parents 
were  the  first  victims.  She  was.  left  an  orphan  at  eighteen,  and  her 
ancle,  by  her  mother’s  side,  who  had  been  nominated  her  guardian  in 
a  will,  made  several  years,  having  followed  his  brother-in-law  and 

sister’s  remains  to  the  grave,  took  up  his  residence  at  B - . 

Rosalie’s  sole  consolation  now,  was  such  as  she  received  from  the 
society  of  Theodore  ;  but  Theodore  soon  wanted  consolation  himself. 
His  father  was  attacked  by  the  fever  and  died,  leaving  his  affairs,  to 
the  astonishment  of  every  one,  in  a  state  of  the  most  inextricable 
embarrassment ;  for  he  had  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  wealthiest 
inhabitants  of  B-— *  This  was  a  double  blow  to  Theodore,  but  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  weight  of  it  till,  after  the  interment  of  his  father, 
he  repaired,  for  the  first  time,  to  resume  his  visits  to  his  Rosalie. 

He  was  stepping  up  without  ceremony  to  the  drawing-room,  when 
the  servant  begged  his  pardon  for  stopping  him,  telling  him  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  had  received  instructions  from  his  master  to  shew 
Iheodore  into  the  parlour  when  he  should  call. 

‘‘  Was  Miss  Wilford  there  ?” 

^^No.” — Theodore  was  shewn  into  the  parlour.  Of  all  savage 
hrutes,  the  human  brute  is  the  most  pernicious  and  revolting,  because 
he  unites  to  the  evil  properties  of  the  inferior  animal  the  mental  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  superior  one — And  then  he  is  at  large.  A  vicious  tempered 
can  muzzle  and  render  innocuous  ;  but  there  is  no  preventing 
.e  human  dog  that  bites  from  fleshing  his  tooth — he  is  sure  to  have 
It  in  somebody.  And  then  the  inflictioii_is  so  immeasurably  more 
^verel-  the  quick  of  the  mind  is  so  much  more  sensitive  than  that  of 
the  body !  Besides,  the  savage  that  runs  upon  four  legs  is  so  inferior 
m  performance  to  him  that  walks  upon  two  !  ’l  is  he  that  knows  how 
iJSoaw!  I  have  often  thought  it  a  pity  and  a  sin  that  the  man  who 
ws  the  dog  should  be  protected  from  dying  the  death  of  one.  He 

*  other  go  free. 

.''^ell,  young  gentleman!”  was  the  salutation  which  Theodore 

he^T^  ''^hen  he  entered  the  parlour ;  and  pray  what  brings  you 
Tl^ore  was  struck  dumb ;  and  no  wonder.  ,  *  i 

Jour  father,  I  understand,  has  died  a  beggar !— Do  you  think  to 
L^”^yoiece?”  If  Theodore  respired  with  difficulty  before,  his 
was  utterly  taken  away  at  this,  He  was  a  young  man  of  spirit, 
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but  who  can  keep  up  his  heart  when  his  ship,  all  at  once,  is  goin^ 
down. 

Tne  human  dog  went  on.  “  Young  gentleman,  I  shall  be  plain 
with  you.  for  I  am  a  straightforward  man  ;  young  women  should  mate 
with  their  matches — you  are  no  match  for  my  niece ;  so  a  good  morn- 
ing  to  you !” — How  more  in  place  to  have  wished  him  a  good  halter? 
Saying  this,  the  straightforward  savage  walked  out  of  the  room,  leaving 
the  door  wide  open,  that  Theodore  might  have  room  for  egress;  and 
steadily  walked  up  stairs. 

It  was  several  minutes  before  he  could  recover  his  self  recollection. 
When  he  did  so  he  rang  the  bell, 

“  Tell  your  master  1  wish  to  speak  to  him,”  said  Theodore  to  the 
servant  who  answered  it.  The  servant  went  up  stairs  after  his  master, 
and  returned. 

“  I  am  sorry.  Sir,”  said  he,  “  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  an  errand;  but 
my  master  desires  you  instantly  to  quit  the  house;  and  has  com¬ 
manded  me  to  tell  you  that  he  has  given  me  orders  not  to  admit  you 
again.” 

“  I  must  see  M  iss  Wilford  1”  exclaimed  Theodore. 

“  You  cannot.  Sir!”  respectfully  remarked  the  servant ;  “  for  she  is 
locked  in  her  own  room ;  but  you  can  send  a  message  to  her,”  added 
he  in  a  whisper,  “  and  I  will  be  the  bearer  of  it.  There  is  not  a  ser¬ 
vant  in  the  house,  Mr.  Theodore,  but  is  sorry  for  you  to  the  soul.” 

This  was  so  much  in  season,  and  was  so  evidently  spoken  from  the  i| 
heart,  that  Theodore  could  not  help  catching  the  honest  fellow  by  the 
hand.  Here  the  drawing-room  bell  was  rung  violently. 

“  I  must  go.  Sir;”  said  the  servant,  “  what  message  to  my  mis¬ 
tress  ?  ” 

“  Tell  her  to  give  me  a  meeting,  and  to  apprize  me  of  the  time  and 
place,”  said  Theodore  ;  and  the  next  moment  the  hall-door  was  shut 
upon  him. 

One  may  easily  imagine  the  state  of  the  young  fellow’s  mind.  To 
be  driven  with  insult  and  barbarity  from  the  house  in  which  he  had 
been  received  a  thousand  times  with  courtesy  and  kindness  ;  which  he 
looked  upon  as  his  own!  Then,  what  was  to  be  done?  Rosalie’s 
uncle,  after  all,  had  told  him  nothing  but  the  truth.  His  father  had 
died  a  beggar !  Dear  as  Uosalie  was  to  Theodore,  his  own  pride  re¬ 
coiled  at  the  idea  of  offering  her  a  hand  which  was  not  the  master  of 
a  shilling !  Yet  was  not  1'heodore  portionless.  His  education  was 
finished ;  that  term  he  had  completed  his  collegiate  studies.  If  his 
father  had  not  left  him  a  fortune,  he  had  provided  him  with  the  means 
of  making  one  himself;  at  all  events,  of  commanding  a  competency. 
He  had  the  credit  of  being  a  young  man  of  decided  genius  too.  “  I 
w  ill  not  offer  Rosalie  a  beggar’s  hand  !  ”  exclaimed  Theodore,  “  I  shall 
ask  her  to  remain  true  to  me  for  a  year ;  and  I’ll  go  up  to  London,  and 
maintain  myself  by  my  pen.  It  may  acquire  me  fame  as  well  as  for¬ 
tune;  and  then  I  may  marry  Rosalie!” 

This  was  a  great  deal  of  .  work  to  be  done  in  a  year ;  but  if  Theodore 
w^s  not  a  man  of  genius,  he  possessed  a  mind  of  that  sanguine  tem- 
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perament,  which  is  usually  an  accompaniment  of  the  richer  gift.  Be¬ 
fore  the  hour  of  dinner  all  his  plans  were  laid,  and  he  was  ready  to 
start  for  London.  He  waited  now  for  nothing  but  a  message  from 
Rosalie,  and  as  soon  as  the  sweet  girl  could  send  it,  it  came  to  him. 
It  appointed  him  to  meet  her  in  the  green  lane  after  sunset;  the  suii 
bad  scarcely  set  when  he  was  there  ;  and  there,  too,  was  Rosalie.  He 
found  that  she  was  Rosalie  still.  Fate  had  stripped  him  of  fortune; 
but  she  could  not  persuade  Rosalie  to  refuse  him  her  hand,  or  her  lip ; 
when,  half  way  down  the  lane,  she  heard  a  light,  quick  step  behind 
her,  and,  turning — beheld  Theodore. 

Theodore’s  wishes,  as  I  stated  before,  were  granted  soon  as  com¬ 
municated  ;  and  now  nothing  remained  but  to  say  good  bv-per- 
hapsthe  hardest  thing  to  two  ycung  lovers.  Rosalie  stood  passive  in 
the  arms  of  Theodore,  as  he  took  rhe  farewell  kiss,  which  appeared  as 
ifit  would  join  his  lips  to  hers  for  ever,  instead  of  tearing  them  away. 
She  heard  her  name  called  from  a  short  distance,  and  in  a  half  sup¬ 
pressed  voice;  she  started,  and  turned  towards  the  direction  whence 
the  pre-concerted  warning  came  ;  she  heard  it  again  ;  she  had  stopped 
till  the  last  moment !  She  had  half  withdrawn  herself  from  Theodore’s 
arms;  she  looked  at  him  ;  flung  her  own  around  him,  and  burst  into 
tears  upon  his  neck! — In  another  minute  there  was  nobody  in  the 
lane. 

London  is  a  glorious  place  for  a  man  of  talent  to  make  his  way  in — 
provided  he  has  extraordinary  good  luck.  Nothing  but  merit  can  get 
on  there;  nothing  is  sterling  that  is  not  of  its  coinage.  Our  pro¬ 
vincial  towns  won't  believe  that  gold  is  gold  unless  it  has  been  minted 
in  I^ndon.  There  is  no  trickery  there ;  no  treating,  no  canvassing,  no 
intrigue,  no  coalition  !  There,  worth  has  only  to  shew  itself  if  it  wishes 
to  be  killed  with  kindness !  London  tells  the  "truth  !  You  may  swear  to 
nhat  it  says — whatsoever  may  be  proved  to  the  contrary.  The  cause 
-the  cause  is  every  thing  in  I^)ndon !  Shew  hut  your  craft,  and 
straight  your  brethren  come  crowding  around  you,  and  if  they  find 
you  worthy,  why  you  shall  be  brought  into  notice — even  though  they 
should  tell  a  lie  for  it  and  damn  you.  Never  trouble  yourself  about 
lotting  On  by  interest  in  London!  Get  on  by  yourself.  Posts  are 
oiled  there  by  merit;  or  if  the  man  suits  not  the  office,  why  the  office 
^made  to  adapt  itself  to  the  man,  and  ^  there  is  unity  after  all ! 
nat  a  happy  fellow  was  Theodore  to  find  himself  in  such  a  place  as 

tondon ! 

He  was  certainly  happy  in  one  thing:  the  coach  in  which  he  came 
him  down  at  a  friend’s,  whose  circumstances  were  narrow,  but 
J!  heart  was  large — a  curate  of  the  Church  of  England.  Strange 
^t,  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  hospitality  at  its  command,  abun- 
should  allow  it  to  be  said,  that  the  kindest  welcome  which 
usually  meets  with  is  that  which  it  receives  from  adversity  ! 
^odore  found  that  the  house  was  a  cold  one  to  what  he  had  been 
the  warmth  of  the  greeting  made  up  for  it.  They  break 
wK  uine,  dined  at  four,  and,  if  he  could  sleep  upon  the  sofa, 
a  bed  for  him  !”  In  a  day  he  was  settled,  and  at  lus 
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And  upon  what  did  Theodore  found  his  hopes  of  making  a  fortune, 
and  rising  to  fame  in  London  ? — Upon  writing  a  play.  At  an  early 
period  he  had  discovered,  as  his  friends  imagined,  a  talent  for  dramatic 
composition ;  and  having  rather  sedulously  cultivated  that  branch  of 
literature,  he  thought  he  would  now  try  his  hand  in  one  bold  effort, 
the  success  of  which  should  determine  him  as  to  his  future  course  in 
life.  The  play  was  written,  presented,  and  accepted ;  the  performers 
were  ready  in  their  parts  ;  the  evening  of  representation  came  on,  and 
Theodore,  seated  in  the  pit  beside  his  friend,  at  last,  with  a  throbbing 
heart,  beheld  the  curtain  rise.  The  first  and  second  acts  w^ent  off 
smoothly,  and  with  applause. 

Two  gentlemen  were  placed  immediately  in  front  of  Theodore. 

“  What  do  you  think  of  it  said  the  one  to  the  other. 

“  Rather  tame,**  was  the  reply. 

“  Will  it  succeed?’* 

“  Doubtful.” 

The  third  act,  however,  decided  the  fate  of  the  play  ;  the  interest  of 
the  audience  became  so  intense,  that  at  one  particular  stage  of  the 
action,  numbers  in  the  second  and  third  rows  of  the  side  boxes  stood 
up,  and  the  clapping  of  hands  was  universal,  intermingled  with  cries 
of  “  bravo  !”  from  every  part  of  the  theatre.  ‘‘  ’Twill  do,”  was  now 
the  remark,  and  Theodore  breathed  a  little  more  freely  than  he  had 
done  some  ten  minutes  ago.  Not  to  be  too  tedious,  the  curtain  fell 
amidst  shouts  of  approbation,  unmingled  with  the  slightest  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  displeasure,  and  the  author  had  not  twenty  friends  in  the  house. 

If  Theodore  did  not  sleep  that  night,  it  was  not  from  inquietude  of 
mind — contentment  was  his  repose.  His  most  sanguine  hopes  had 
been  surpassed  ;  the  fiat  of  a  London  audience  had  stamped  him  a 
dramatist;  the  way  to  fortune  was  open  and  clear,  and  Rosalie  would 
be  his. 

Next  morning,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  Theodore  and  his 
friend  repaired  to  the  coffee-room.  “We  must  see  what  the  critics 
say/’  remarked  the  latter.  Theodore,  with  prideful  confidence, — the 
offspring  of  fair  success, — took  up  the  first  morning  print  that  came 
to  his  hand.  Theatre  Royal  met  his  eye.  “  Happy  is  the  successful 
dramatist  !*’  exclaimed  Theodore  to  himself ;  “at  night  he  is  greeted 
by  the  applauses  of  admiring  thousands,  and  in  the  morning  they  are 
repeated,  and  echoed  all  over  the  kingdom  through  the  medium  of  the 
press  !  W  hat  will  Rosalie  say  when  her  eye  falls  upon  this  !” — And 
what,  indeed,  would  Rosalie  say  when  she  read  the  utter  damnation 
of  her  lover’s  drama,  which  the  critic  denounced  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  without  presenting  his  readers  with  a  single  quotation  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  severity  of  his  strictures  ! 

“  *Tis  very  odd  !”  said  Theodore. 

“  ’Tis  very  odd,  indeed  1”  rejoined  his  friend,  repeating  his  words. 

You  told  me  this  play  was  your  own,  and  here  I  find  that  you  have 
copied  it  from  half  a  dozen  others  that  have  been  founded  upon  the 
same  story. 

“  Where  ?**  inquired  Theodore,  reaching  for  the  paper. 
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«  There!”  said  his  friend,  pointing  to  the  paragraph. 

<<  And  is  this  London  !”  exclaimed  Theodore.  “  I  never  read  a 
nlav,  nor  the  line  of  a  play  upon  the  same  subject.  Why  does  not 
le  miter  prove  the  plagiarism  r*  '  ^ 

.  Because  he  does  not  know  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  plagiarism,”  re¬ 
joined  the  other.  He  is  aware  that  several  other  authors  have  con¬ 
structed  dramas  upon  the  same  passage  in  history ;  and — to  draw  the 
most  charitable  inference,  for  you  would  not  suspect  him  of  telling  a 
deliberate  lie— he  thinks  you  have  seen  them,  and  have  availed  your¬ 
self  of  them.” 

“  Is  it  not  the  next  thing  to  a  falsehood,”  indignantly  exclaimed 
Theodore,  “  to  advance  a  charge,  of  the  justness  of  which  you  have 
not  assured  yourself?” 

'4  know  not  that,’’  rejoined  his  friend  ;  but  it  certainly  indicates 
a  rather  superficial  reverence  for  truth  ;  and  a  disposition  to  censure, 
which  excludes  from  all  claim  to  ingenuousness  the  individual  who 
mdulges  it.” 

“  And  this  will  go  the  round  of  the  whole  kingdom  ?” 

•  ‘‘Yes.” 

“  Should  I  not  contradict  it  ?” 


“  ’Tis  beneath  you ;  besides,  the  stamp  of  malignancy  is  so  strong 
upon  it,  that,  except  to  the  utterly  ignorant,  it  is  harmless ;  and  even 
these,  when  they  witness  your  play  themselves,  as  sometime  or  another 
they  will,  will  remember  the  libel,  to  the  cost  of  its  author  and  to  your 
advantage.  I  see  you  have  been  almost  as  hardly  treated  by  this  gen¬ 
tleman,”  continued  he,  glancing  over  the  paper  which  Theodore  had 
taken  up  when  he  entered  the  room.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press  ?” 

“  No ;  and  is  it  not  therefore  strange  that  I  should  have  enemies 
among  them !” 

“  Not  at  all.” 

“  Why  ?” 

“  Because  you  have  succeeded.  Look  over  the  rest  of  the  jour- 
continued  his  friend ;  “  you  may  find  salve,  perhaps,  for  these 
scratches.”  - -  —  -  —  _ 

Theodore  did  so ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances  salve,  indeed,  he  found ; 
upon  the  whole  he  was  in  little  danger  of  being  spoiled  through 
the  praises  of  the  press.  *  “  Why,”  exclaimed  '1  heodore,  “  why  do 
uot  letters  enlarge  the  soul,  while  they  expand  the  mind?  AVhy  do 
^cy  not  make  men  generous  and  honest  ?  Why  is  not  every  literary 

an  illustration  of  Juvenal’s  axiom  ?”  . 

“TpftnK  o  _ _ ♦»  L.’c  frlpnH.  “  can  vou  alter 
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the  audiences  did  not  increase.  It  was  a  victory  without  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  spoils  or  territory.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ex¬ 
claimed  Theodore ;  ‘‘  we  seem  to  be  moving,  and  yet  do  not  advance 
an  inch!’* 

“  They  should  paragraph  the  play  as  they  do  a  pantomime,”  re¬ 
marked  his  friend.  “  But  then  a  pantomime  is  an  expensive  thing; 
they  will  lay  out  a  thousand  pounds  upon  one,  and  they  must  get  their 
money  back.  The  same  is  the  case  with  their  melo-dramas;  so,  if 
you  want  to  succeed  to  the  height,  as  a  play-wright,  you  know  what 
to  do.’* 

“  What  ?’*  enquired  Theodore. 

“  Write  melo-dramas  and  pantomimes !” 

Six  months  had  now  elapsed,  and  Theodore’s  purse,  with  all  his  suc¬ 
cess,  was  rather  lighter  than  when  he  first  pulled  it  out  in  London. 
However,  in  a  w^ek  two  bills  which  he  had  taken  from  his  publisher 

would  fall  due,  and  then  he  would  run  down  to  B - ,  and  perhaps 

obtain  an  interview  with  Rosalie.  At  the  expiration  of  the  week  his 
bills  were  presented,  and  dishonoured  !  He  repaired  to  his  publisher’s 
for  an  explanation — the  house  had  stopped  !  Poor  Theodore  1  They 
were  in  the  Gazette  that  very  day  !  Theodore  turned  into  the  first 
coffee-room  to  look  at  a  paper :  there  were,  indeed,  the  names  of  the 
firm  !  I  defy  fortune  to  serve  me  a  scurvier  trick  !”  exclaimed 
Theodore,  the  tears  half  starting  into  his  eyes.  He  little  knew  the 
lady  whose  ingenuity  he  was  braving. 

He  looked  now  at  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  now  at  the  other, 
thinking  all  the  while  of  nothing  but  the  bills  and  the  bankrupts’  list. 
Splendid  Fete  at  B -  met  his  eye,  and  soon  his  thoughts  were  oc¬ 
cupied  with  nothing  but  B - ;  for  there  he  read  that  the  young  lord 

of  the  manor  having  just  come  of  age,  had  given  a  ball  and  supper, 
the  former  of  which  he  opened  with  the  lovely  and  accomplished  Miss 
Rosalie — The  grace  of  the  fair  couple  was  expatiated  upon  ;  and  the 
editor  took  occasion  to  hint,  that  a  pair  so  formed  by  nature  for  each 
other  might  probably,  before  long,  take  hands  in  another,  a  longer, 
and  more  momentous  dance.  What  did  Theodore  think  of  Fortune 
now  ? 

“  O  that  it  w^ere  but  a  stride  to  B - !”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  laid 

down  the  paper,  and  his  hand  dropped  nerveless  at  his  side.  He  left 
the  coffee-house,  and  dreamed. his  way  back  to  his  friends ;  gi^s,  car¬ 
riages,  carts  rolled  by  him  unheeded  ;  the  foot-path  was  crowded,  but 

he  saw  not  a  soul  in  the  street.  He  was  in.  the  ball-room  at  B* - *, 

and  looking  on  while  the  young  lord  of  the  manor  handed  out  Rosalie 
to  lead  her  down  the  dance,  through  every  figure  of  which  Theodore 
followed  them  with  his  eyes  with  scrutinizing  glance,  scanning  the 
countenance  of  his  mistress.  Then  the  set  was  over,  and  he  saw  them 
walking  arm-in-arm  up  and  down  the  room  ;  and  presently  they  were 
dancing  again  ;  and  now  the  ball  was  over,  and  he  followed  them  to 
the  supper-room,  where  he  saw  the  young  lord  of  the  manor  place 
Rosalie  beside  him.  Then  fancy  changed  the  scene  from  the  supper- 
room  to  the  church,  at  the  altar  of  which  stood  Rosalie  with  his  happy 
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rival;  and  he  heard  the  questions  and  responses  which  forge  the 
I  mystic  chain  that  binds  for  life ;  and  he  saw  the  ring  put  on,  and 
!  heard  the  blessing  which  announces  that  the  nuptial  sacrament  is  com¬ 
plete!  His  hands  were  clenched;  his  cheek  was  in  a  flame;  a  wish 
was  rising  in  his  throat  “  Good  news  tor  you,**  said  some  one  clap- 
:  ping  him  on  the  back ;  “  a  letter  from  Rosalie  lies  for  you  at  home, 
j  Why  are  you  passing  the  house  ?’*  ’Twas  his  friend. 

;  A  letter  from  Rosalie  !’*  exclaimed  Theodore.  Quickly  he  retraced 
i  his  steps,  and  there  on  his  table  lay,  indeed,  the  dear  missive  of  his 
i  Rosalie. 

Welcome,  sweet  comforter  !**  ejaculated  Theodore,  as  he  kissed 
the  cyphers  which  his  Rosalie’s  hand  had  traced,  and  the  wax  which 
bore  the  impress  of  her  seal — “  welcome,  O  welcome!  you  come  in 
time;  you  bring  an  ample  solace  for  disappointment,  mortification, 
perty— whatever  my  evil  destiny  can  inflict!  You  have  come  to 
assure  me  that  they  cannot  deprive  me  of  my  Rosalie  !’* 

Bright  was  his  eye,  and  glistening  while  he  spoke ;  but  when  he 
opened  the  fair  folds  that  conveyed  to  him  the  thoughts  of  his  mistress, 
its  radiancy  was  gone ! 

“  Theodore, 

■  “lam  aware  of  the  utter  fnistration  of  your  hopes,  f  am  convinced 
that  at  the  end  of  a  year  you  will  not  be  a  step  nearer  to  fortune  than  you  are 
now;  why  then  keep  my  hand  for  you?  \V  hat  I  say  briefly,  you  will  interpret 
fully.  You  are  now  the  guardian  of  my  happiness — as  such  I  address  you. 
Thursday — so  you  consent — will  be  mv  wcdding-dav. 

‘  ‘  “  Rosalie.” 

Such  was  the  letter,  upon  the  address  and  seal  of  which  Theodore 
had  imprinted  a  score  of  kisses  before  he  opened  it.  “  Fortune  is  in 
the  mood,**  said  Theodore  with  a  sigh,  so  deeply  drawn,  that  any  one 
who  had  heard  it  would  have  imagined  he  had  breathed  his  spirit  out 
along  with  it — Fortune  is  in  the  mood,  and  let  her  have  her  humour 
out!  1  shall  answer  the  letter;  my  reply  to  her  shall  convey  what  she 
desires — nothing  more  !  she  is  incapable  of  entering  into  iny  feelings, 
and  unworthy  of  being  made  acquainted  with  them  ;  I  shall  not  con¬ 
descend  even  to  complain.** 

“  Rosalie, 

“  You  are  free! 

_  “  Theodore. 

.  Such  was  the  answer  which  Theodore  despatched  to  Rosalie.  0  the 
enviable  restlessness  of  the  mind  upon  the  first  shock  of  thvvarted 
affection  !  How  it  turns  every  way  for  the  solace  which  it  feels  it  can 
JO  where  meet  with,  except  in  the  perfect  extinction  of  consciousness, 
fiod  it  an  anodyne  ! — you  cannot.  A  drug  may  close  the  eye  for  a 
blue,  but  the  soul  will  not  sleep  a  wink  ;  it  lies  broad  awake  to  agony, 
distinct,  palpable,  immediate,  howsoever  memory  may  be  cheated  to 
^  for  the  present  the  traces  of  the  cause.  Then  for  the  start,  t  e 
^pasm,  the  groan,  which,  while  the  body  lies  free,  attest  the  presence 
and  activity  of  the  mental  rack  !  Better  walk  than  go  to  sleep  .— 
heath,  without  a  soul  but  yourself  upon  it ! — an  ink- blue  s  y, 
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pouring  down  torrents — wind,  lightning,  thunder,  as  though  the  vault 
above  was  crackling  and  disparting  into  fragments! — any  thing  to 
mount  above  the  pitch  of  your  own  solitude,  and  darkness,  and  tempest, 
and  overcome  them,  or  attract  and  divert  your  contemplation  from 
them,  or  threaten  every  moment  to  put  an  end  to  them  and  you  ! 

Theodore’s  friend  scarcely  knew  him  the  next  morning.  He  glanced 
at  him,  and  took  no  further  notice.  *Twas  the  best  way,  though 
people  there  are  who  imagine  that  it  rests  with  a  man  in  a  fever,  at 
his  own  option  to  remain  in  it,  or  to  become  convalescent. 

Theodore’s  feelings  were  more  insupportable  to  him  the  second  day 
than  the  first.  He  went  here  and  there  and  every  where ;  and  nowhere 
could  he  remain  for  two  minutes  at  a  time  at  rest.  Then  he  was  so 
abstracted.  Crossing  a  street  he  was  nearly  run  over  by  a  vehicle  and 

four.  This  fora  moment  awakened  him.  He  saw  London  and  B - 

upon  the  pannels  of  the  coach.  The  box  seat  was  empty  ;  he  asked 
if  it  was  engaged.  No.”  He  sprung  up  upon  it,  and  away  they 
drove.  ‘‘  I’ll  see  her  once  more,”  exclaimed  Theodore,  ‘‘  it  can  but 
drive  me  mad,  or  break  my  heart.” 

Within  a  mile  of  B - a  splendid  barouch  passed  them.  Whose 

is  that  ?  ”  enquired  Theodore. 

“  The  young  Lord  of  the  Manor’s,”  answered  the  driver,  “  Did 
you  see  the  lady  in  it  ?  ” 

No.” 

“  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  dress,”  said  the  driver.  “  I’ll  warrant 
she’s  a  dashing  one  !  The  young  squire,  they  say,  has  a  capital  taste  !  ” 
Theodore  looked  after  the  carriage.  There  was  nothing  but  the  road. 
The  vehicle  drove  at  a  rapid  pace  and  was  soon  out  of  sight.  Theo¬ 
dore’s  heart  turned  sick. 

The  moment  the  coach  stopped  he  alighted  ;  and  with  a  misgiving 
mind  he  stood  at  the  door  which  had  often  admitted  him  to  his  Ro¬ 
salie.  ’Twas  opened  by  a  domestic  whom  he  had  never  seen  before. 
“  VVas  Miss  Wilford  within  ?”  ‘‘  No.”  “  When  would  she  return  ?” 
“Never.  She  had  gone  that  morning  to  London  to  be  married!” 
Theodore  made  no  further  enquiries,  neither  did  he  offer  to  go,  but 
stood  glaring  upon  the  man  more  like  a  spectre  than  a  human  being. 
“  Any  thing  more?”  said  the  man,  retreating  into  the  house  and  gra¬ 
dually  closing  the  door,  through  which  now  only  a  portion  of  his  face 
could  be  seen.  “  Any  thing  more?”  Theodore  made  no  reply  ;  in 
fact  he  had  lost  all  consciousness.  At  last  the  shutting  of  the  door, 
which,  half  from  panic,  half  from  anger,  the  man  pushed  violently  to, 
aroused  him.  “  1  shall  knock  at  you  no  more !  ”  said  he,  and  departed, 
pressing  his  heart  with  his  hand,  and  moving  his  limbs  as  if  he  cared 
not  how,  or  whither  they  bore  him.  A  gate  suddenly  stopped  his 
progress;  ’twas  the  entrance  to  the  green  lane.  He  stepped  over  the 
stile — he  was  on  the  spot  where  he  had  parted  last  from  Rosalie — 
where  she  she  had  flung  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  wept  upon  it. 
His  heart  began  to  melt,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  received  her 
letter :  a  sense  of  suffocation  came  over  him,  till  he  felt  as  if  he  would 
choke.  The  name  of  Rosalie  was  on  his  tongue  ;  twice  he  attempted 
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to  articulate  it,  but  could  not.  At  last  it  got  vent  in  a  con- 
fulsive  sob,  which  was  followed  by  a  torrent  of  tears.  He  threw  him- 
self  upon  the  ground— he  wept  on— he  made  no  effort  to  check  the 
flood,  but  let  it  flow  till  forgetfulness  stopped  it. 

He  rose  with  a  sensation  of  intense  cold.  ’Twas  morning  !  He  had 
slept!  Would  he  had  slept  on!  He  turned  from  the  sun,  as  it  rose 
without  a  cloud,  upon  the  wedding  morn  of  Rosalie.  Twas  Thursday. 
He  repassed  the  stile ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  was  on  his  road  to 
London,  which  he  entered  about  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  and  straight 
proceeded  to  his  friend’s.  They  were  gone  to  bed. 

‘<Give  me  a  light,'’  said  Theodore,  “  I’ll  go  to  bed.” 

“  Your  bed  is  occupied.  Sir,”  replied  the  servant. 

“Is  it?”  said  Theodore ;  Well,  I  can  sleep  upon  the  carpet.”  He 
turned  into  the  parlour,  drew  a  chair  towards  the  table,  upon  which 
the  servant  had  placed  a  light,  and  sat  down.  All  was  quiet  for  a 
time.  Presently  he  heard  a  foot  upon  the  stair ;  ’twas  his  friend’s, 
who  was  descending,  and  now  entered  the  parlour. 

“  I  thought  you  were  a-bed,”  said  Theodore. 

“  So  I  was,”  replied  his  friend,  “  but  hearing  your  voice  in  the  hall, 

I  rose  and  came  down  to  you.”  He  drew  a  chair  opposite  to  Theo¬ 
dore.  Both  were  silent  for  a  time  ;  at  length  Theodore  spoke. 

“  Rosalie  is  married,”  said  he. 

“  I  don’t  believe  it.” 

“  She  is  going  to  be  married  to  the  young  Lord  of  the  Manor.” 

I  don’t  believe  it.” 

“  She  came  to  town  with  him  yesterday.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  it.” 

Theodore  pushed  back  his  chair,  and  stared  at  his  friend. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  said  Theodore. 

“  I  mean  that  I  entertain  some  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  your 
grounds  for  concluding  that  Rosalie  is  inconstant  to  you.” 

“  Did  I  not  read  the  proof  of  it  in  the  public  papers  ?  ” 

“  The  statement  may  have  been  erroneous.” 

“  Did  not  her  own  letter  assure  me  of  it?” 

“  You  may  have  misunderstood  it.” 

“  I  tell  you  I  have  been  at  B - ;  I  have  been  at  her  house.  I 

inquired  for  her,  and  was  told  she  bad  gone  up  to  London  to  be  mar- 
0  my  friend,”  continued  he,  covering  his  eyes  with  his  handker¬ 
chief,  'tis  useless  to  deceive  ourselves.  I  am  a  ruined  man  1  You 
^  to  what  she  has  reduced  me.  1  shall  never  be  myselt  again  1  My- 
^If!  I  tell  you  I  existed  in  her  being  more  than  in  my  own.  She  was 
the  soul  of  all  I  thought,  and  felt,  and  did ;  the  primal,  vivifying  pnb- 
^•ple!  She  has  murdered  me  !  I  breathe,  it  is  true,  and  the  blood  is  in 
veins,  and  circulates;  but  everything  else  about  me  is  death 

o^s!  wishes!  interests! — there  is  no  pulse,  no  respiration  there^! 

should  not  be  sorry  were  there  none  any  wdiere  else !  heel  my  hand, 
Wed  he,  reaching  his  hand  across  the  table,  without  removing  his 

^ndkerchief  from  his  eyes ;  for  the  sense  of  his  desolation  had  utterly 
^Qnaanned  him,  and  his  tears  continued  to  flow.  “  Feel  my  ant . 
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Does  it  not  burn.  A  hearty  fever,  now,  would  be  a  friend,’’  continued 
he,  “  and  I  think  I  have  done  my  best  to  merit  a  call  from  such  a 
visiter.  The  whole  of  the  night  before  last  I  slept  out  in  the  open  air. 
Guess  where  I  took  my  bed.  In  the  green  lane — the  spot  where  I 
parted  last  from  Rosalie !” — He  felt  a  tear  drop  upon  the  hand  which 
he  had  extended — the  tear  was  followed  by  the  pressure  of  a  lip.  He 
uncovered  his  eyes,  and  turning  them  in  wonderment  to  look  upon  his 
friend — beheld  Rosalie  sitting  opposite  to  him  ! 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  questioned  the  evidence  of  his  senses — 
but  soon  was  he  convinced  that  it  was  indeed  reality ;  for  Rosalie, 
quitting  her  seat,  approached  him,  and  breathing  his  name  with  an  ac¬ 
cent  that  infused  ecstacy  into  his  soul,  threw  herself  into  his  arms, 
that  doubtingly  opened  to  receive  her. 

Looking  over  her  father’s  papers  Rosalie  htid  found  a  more  recent 
will,  in  which  her  union  with  Theodore  had  been  fully  sanctioned,  and 
he  himself  constituted  her  guardian  until  it  should  take  place.  She 
was  aware  that  his  success  in  London  had  been  doubtful ;  the  generous 
girl  determined  that  he  should  no  longer  be  subjected  to  incertitude 
and  disappointment;  and  she  playfully  wrote  the  letter  which  was  a 
source  of  such  distraction  to  her  lover.  From  his  answer  she  saw  that 
he  had  totally  misinterpreted  her :  she  resolved  in  person  to  disabuse 
him  of  the  error;  and  by  offering  to  become  his  wife,  at  once  to  give 
hini  the  most  convincing  proof  of  her  sincerity  and  constancy.  She 

arrived  in  London  the  very  day  that  Theodore  arrived  in  B - .  His 

friend,  who  had  known  her  from  her  infancy,  received  her  as  his 
daughter ;  and  he  and  his  wife  listened  with  delight  to  the  unfolding 
of  her  plans  and  intentions,  which  she  freely  confided  to  them.  Late 
they  sat  up  for  Theodore  that  night,  and  when  all  hopes  of  his  coming 
home  were  abandoned,  Rosalie  became  the  occupant  of  his  bed.  The 
next  night,  in  a  state  of  the  most  distressing  anxiety,  in  consequence 
of  his  continued  absence,  she  had  j ust  retired  to  her  apartment,  when 
a  knock  at  the  street  door  made  her  bound  from  her  couch,  upon  which 
she  had  that  moment  thrown  herself,  and  presently  she  heard  her 
lover’s  voice  at  the  foot  of  the  stair.  Scarcely  knowing  what  she  did, 
she  attired  herself,  descended,  opened  the  parlour  door  unperceivecl 
by  Theodore,  and  took  the  place  of  their  friendly  host,  who,  the  moment 
he  saw  her,  beckoned  her,  and  resigning  his  chair  to  her,  withdrew. 

The  next  evening  a  select  party  were  assembled  in  the  curate’s  little 
drawing-room,  and  Theodore  and  Rosalie  were  there.  I'he  lady  of 
the  house  motioned  the  latter  to  approach  her,  she  rose  and  was  cross¬ 
ing  1  heodore,  when  he  caught  her  by  the  hand  and  drew  her  upon  his 
knee. 

“  Theodore!”  exclaimed  the  fair  one,  colouring. 

“  My  Wife !”  was  his  reply,  while  he  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  her  lips. 

They  had  been  married  that  morning. 
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I  left  Vittoria  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  in  the  month  of  May,  in  the  malleposte, 
for  Bayonne.  The  day  had  been  beautiful,  but  at  the  time  of  my  departure 
the  sky  was  becoming  overcast :  large  clouds  had  collected  on  the  crests  of  the 
distant  Pyrenees,  and  were  gradually  extending  over  the  plains  of  Vittoria. 
“  You’ll  have  a  rough  night,”  said  the  suhdelegado  of  the  police  to  me,  as  he 
examined  and  returned  me  my  passport,  “  there’s  a  great  deal  of  rain  on  the 
mountains.”  Having  witnessed  the  hurricanes  which  desolate  the  coasts  of 
South  America,  this  observation  made  but  little  impression  on  me  ;  all  sorts  of 
weather  I  was  familiar  with,  and  danger  from  rain  1  did  not  conceive, — the 
roads  are  so  excellent  in  that  part  of  Spain.  I  ensconced  myself  snugly  into  a 
comer  of  the  malleposte  and,  pulling  up  the  glasses,  I  felt  absolutely  com¬ 
fortable  as  the  carnage  dashed  with  rapidity  along  the  road,  at  the  utmost 
speed  of  five  spirited  mules.  I  was  the  only  passenger ; — my  companions  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  conductor^  the  mayoral  (the  courier),  and  the  escopetero,  (the 
guard). 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  Vittoria  was  far  behind  us,  and  we  had  entered 
the  southern  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees :  the  rain  now  began  to  fall  plentifully,  the 
rivulets  from  the  hills  had  increased  into  rapid  and  muddy  streams,  and  over¬ 
flowing  the  road  where  the  banks  were  not  sufficiently  high  to  contain  the 
increase  of  water,  gave  us  an  earnest  of  the  flood  that  was  falling  on  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  heat,  which  had  been  great  during  the  day,  had  increased  as  we 
ascended  the  hills ;  and  uniting  with  the  damp  mist  which  encompassed  us, 
gave  a  feeling  of  exceeding  discomfort  and  oj)pression.  As  we  left  Vittoria,  we 
passed  groups  of  peasantry,  who,  while 

“  The  western  sun  withdraws  the  shorten’d  day, 

And  humid  evening,  gliding  o'er  the  sky, 

In  her  cliill  progress,  to  the  ground  condensed, 

I’he  vapours  throws, 

were  collected  to  enjoy  the  Sunday  evening,  at  the  numerous  posadas  on  the 
road-side.  The  advancing  storm  soon  put  these  festive  parties  to  the  rout : 
and  we  now  met,  from  time  to  time,  a  body  of  discomfited  stragglers,  returning 
to  their  homes ;  the  women  walking  barefooted,  to  preserve  their  shoes  and 
stockings  from  the  wet ;  and  with  their  outward  petticoats  placed  over  their 
heads,  as  a  hood  to  cover  the  blight  and  many-coloured  handkerchiefs  in  which, 
on  fete  days,  the  female  peasantry  of  the  Basque  provinces  enclose  their  long 
and  beautiful  hair. 

^At  about  nine  o’clock  -we  reached  JEscuria.ra,__an  extensive  village  about 
thirty  miles  from  Vittoria.  Tlie  scenery,  in  the  midst  of  which  this  place  is 
situated,  is  of  the  most  stupendous  and  savage  description.  It  is  built  on  the 
gorge  of  the  Pyrenean  chain,  which  rises  on  every  side  almost  perpendicularly. 
A  torrent  rushes  impetuously  through  its  straggling  and  irregular  streets, 
plunging  its  waters  from  crag  to  crag,  and  washing  the  walls  of  the  houses ; 
which,  being  constructed  distinct  from  each  other,  and  of  large  masses  of  hewn 
stone,  have  each  the  appearance  of  an  isolated  fortress.  The  road  winds 
rapidly  down  the  mountain  ;  and  so  steep  is  the  descent,  that  even  the  experi¬ 
enced  traveller  must  feel,  on  contemplating  this  precipitous  approach,  much 
apprehension  for  his  safety,  and  astonishment  that  such  a  pass  should  have 
been  selected  for  the  construction  of  a  camino  real,  and  scarcely  less  at  the 
talent  displayed  by  the  engineer,  in  rendering  comparatively  safe  a  descent, 
which  apparently  threatens  inevitable  destruction  if  a  false  step  he  made. 

When  we  .arrived  at  the  top  of  the  pass,  the  leaders  were  taken  off,  and 
the  conductor  and  mayoral  taking  the  heads  of  the  wheel  mules,  we  com- 
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ineiiced  the  descent  with  great  rapidity.  I  felt  considerable  alarm  as  we 
dashed  round  the  first  angle  of  the  road  ;  the  wheels  were  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  precipice,  towards  which  the  mules,  at  every  turning,  went  almost  at  full 
speed  till  within  one  step  of  its  verge,  when  they  were  checked  by  the  voices 
and  the  manual  strength  of  the  conductor  and  mayoral  who  hung  on  their 
heads  to  keep  them  on  the  road.  We  continued  this  zigzag  career  about  ten 
minutes,  describing  every  instant  an  angle  of  the  most  fearful  acuteness,  the 
mules  not  running  but  gliding,  and  the  men  shouting,  dragging,  and  swearing 
to  the  top  of  their  voices. 

At  Escuriara  the  storm  had  ceased  for  a  while,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
enjoying  the  twilight  in  the  various  modes  of  the  country.  One  thing  is 
observable  in  the  Basque  provinces,  that  the  women  generally  dance  alone,  nor 
do  the  men  join  them  until  they  have  tired  themselves  at  their  own  athletic 
amusements.  We  found  the  village  girls  dancing,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
fife  and  drum  played  by  one  man,  and  the  “  lads  of  the  village”  seated  under 
the  porch  of  the  church,  smoking  their  cigars  and  looking  at  them.  The 
inalleposte  stopped  at  the  house  of  the  postmaster ;  and  while  the  relay  was 
being  changed,  it  was  intimated  to  me  that  I  should  find  refreshment  within. 
I  accordingly  got  down,  and  found  an  abundance  of  provisions  and  wine,  of 
which  I  partook ;  but  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  I  offered  to  pay,  to  find  I 
was  not  allow  t«l  to  do  so.  “  Aun  que  fuese  mas  seria  d  su  disposicion^^  was  the 
answer  I  received  from  the  young  lady  of  the  house,  whom  I  addressed  ;  and 
the  tone  in  which  it  was  expressed  made  me  aware  that  the  idea  I  had  enter¬ 
tained  of  paying,  was  only  to  be  excused  as  the  error  of  a  traveller.  In  this 
village  I  observed  a  very  rapid  alteration  in  the  character  of  every  thing 
around.  I  felt  myself  almost  no  longer  in  Spain ; — the  guitar  had  ceased 
to  tingle,  the  seguidilla  and  the  castanets  no  longer  greeted  my  ears: — 
the  sombrero  de  niajo  had  merged  into  the  woollen  cap,  the  mantilla  had 
now  disappeared ;  and  the  long  plaited  hair,  which  every  woman  allow’s  to 
grow  to  its  utmost  length,  floated  in  the  breeze,  without  any  other  ligature  than 
a  small  band  of  riband,  which  is  used  for  attaching  the  ends  of  the  plaits  into  a 
fanciful  knot.  Some  delay  with  the  mules  having  taken  place,  the  usual 
throng  of  idlers  collected  round  us ;  but  as  the  Spanish  had  given  place  to  the 
Basquense,  I  could  not  collect  the  observations  which  something  more  than 
ordinary  in  our  appearance  or  circumstances  seemed  to  give  rise  to.  The 
people  around  me  whispered  together,  and  looked  at  me  with  an  appearance  of 
curiosity  and  interest  which  I  could  not  imagine  that  a  mere  English  traveller 
could  excite.  I  was  endeavouring  to  understand  what  these  mysterious  whis¬ 
perings  and  looks  could  possibly  import,  when  a  young  man  addressed  me  in 
Spanish,  telling  me  he  recollected  to  have  seen  me  in  the  royal  chapel  at  the 
king’s  palace  in  Madrid,  during  the  holy  week.  I  then  learnt  from  him,  that 
the  attention  of  the  crowd  was  applied  to  me,  as  a  violent  stoim  had  collected 
on  the  mountains  where  we  had  to  pass,  and  that  they  were  expressing  their 
apprehensions  for  us.  Whether  this  was  precisely  the  case  or  not,  I  cannot 
answer  for ;  indeed  I  had  some  doubts,  as  my  new  acquaintance,  like  every 
true  Spaniard,  was  evidently  much  satisfied  with  having  an  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  to  his  less  fortunate  paisanos  so  favourable  a  proof  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  at  court ;  and  while  he  brought  to  my  recollection  the  good  looks 
of  their  catholic  majesties  on  Holy  Thursday,  the  duqiie  of  this,  and  the 
condesa  of  the  other,  he  no  doubt  was  impressing  on  his  awe-struck  auditory 
that  he  was  conversing  with  some  very  illustrious  foreigner  in  his  intimacy. — 
However,  I  re-entered  the  carnage.  I  could  not  help  observing  that  the  sky  to 
the  north  was  thickly  beset  with  dark  and  threatening  clouds,  across  which 
vivdd  flashes  of  lightning  played  almost  incessantly. 

We  set  off*.  The  escopetero  placed  himself  next  to  me  in  the  interior. 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  poor  fellow  that  the  seat  was  vacant,  for  the  rain  now 
began  to  fall  more  furiously  than  I  had  ever  seen  it,  even  during  the  periodical 
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rains  in  the  tropics.  We  dashed  on,  however,  nor  did  the  inayaral  seem  to 
pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the  increasing  and  approaching  tempest ; — he 
smoked  his  cigar  as  comfortably  as  if  the  now  very  audible  and  not  distant 
thunder  were  his  every  night's  lullaby.  1  thought  the  best  plan  was  to  follow 
so  laudable  an  example,  and  was  accordingly  in  the  act  of  lighting  mine,  when 
a  flash  of  lightning  struck  across  the  skies,  in  the  direction  of  our  route,  and 
seemed  to  renew  itself  for  the  space  of  several  seconds.  “  Jesus  !  que  noche 
murmured  my  companion,  the  escopetero,  whose  attempts  to  doze  were  broken 
in  upon  by  the  effulgence  of  the  light.  “  Senor^  favour  me  with  a  pnpelito, 
(a  small  paper  cigar) ;  God  knows  how  we  shall  pass  the  SieiTa.” — “  Do 
you  think,”  said  I,  giving  him  half  a  dozen,  (an  excess  of  generosity  prompted, 
as  my  conscience  w  ould  almost  hint,  by  the  presentiment  of  impending  danger, 
in  which  his  assistance  might  be  valuable) — “  do  you  think,”  said  I,  “  we  shall 
have  any  difficulty  ?”  “  Que  ?  difficulty  ?  not  exactly  that ;  .but  we  shall,  in 

about  an  hour,  if  it  goes  on  raining  as  it  does  now” . Here  another 

flash  cut  him  short,  and  lighted  up  the  night  which  had  become  pitch  dark, 
giving  me  a  momentary  view  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  an  insUint  I  shall 
never  forget.  We  were  in  the  act  of  crossing  a  stone  bridge,  under  which 
rolled  a  rapid  and  apparently  a  considerable  stream ;  on  each  side  the  hills 
rose,  at  a  short  distance,  almost  perpendicularly,  one  above  the  other,  covered 
with  forest ;  and  before  us  frowned  a  barrier  of  mountains,  around  the  brows  of 
which  wound  the  road  we  were  following.  The  momentary  light  shewed  me, 
also,  three  poor  girls,  whom  we  rapidly  passed :  they  were  endeavouring  to 
gain  a  village  we  had  shortly  before  left ;  and  it  was  not  without  emotion  that 
1  observed  extreme  terror  in  their  countenances,  as  they  crossed  themselves  re¬ 
peatedly,  and  moved  their  lips  to  the  utterance  of  some  simple  prayer  for  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  fui*y  of  the  elements.  All  was  dark  again.  I  pulled  down 
the  blinds,  shut  ray  eyes,  and,  puffing  strongly  at  my  cigarillo  I  tried  to  imagine 
myself  comfortable. 

For  about  the  space  of  an  hour  did  the  tempest  continue  to  increase.  The 
thunder,  as  we  gained  the  height  of  the  Sierra,  became  terrifically  loud,  burst¬ 
ing  upon  us  in  all  directions  in  an  almost  uninterrupted  peal,  and  making  the 
carriage  vibrate  with  its  intonations ;  the  lightning  was  one  continued  sheet  of 
flame,  and  so  vivid,  that  notwithstanding  I  covered  my  face  with  my  cloak 
and  kept  my  eyes  closed,  every  flash  made  itself  evident  to  me,  in  spite  of  my 
utmost  endeavoui*s  to  shroud  my  sight  in  darkness.  By  degrees,  however,  I 
fell,  through  a  combination  of  weariness,  the  continual  roar  of  the  storm,  and 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  carriage,  into  a  state  of  sleepy  stupefaction.  Half-an- 
hour  I  might  have  been  thus  dosing,  when  I  was  aroused  by  a  shock,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  din,  resembling  a  rushing  of  water,  deafening  thunder  and  shrieking  of 
voices,  which,  in  the  half-unconscious  state  my  senses  were,  I  was  quite  at  a  loss 
to  imagine  for  a  moment  where  I .  was,  and  .what  I  had  become. — “  Para  ! 
Para  !  Stop !  Stop !”  screamed  the  mayoral  “  it  is  all  coming  down.”  The 
escopetero  seized  hold  of  me.  “  Estamos  perdidos  !  Sit  near  me,  Senor ! — 
Dios  mio  !  we  are  all  lost !  nearer,  nearer !  weigh  the  silla*  down  this  side, 
or  we  shtill  go  over  the  precipice.”  “  Que  hay  ?  what’s  the  matter  ?”  said  I, me¬ 
chanically  obeying  him.  Here  the  carriage,  which  had  stopped,  seemed  to 
move  for  a  second  or  two  sideways ;  and  then  a  violent  shock  succeeded ;  a 
quantity  of  spray  dashed  through  the  windows,  and  wetted  all  the  interior  of  the 
vehicle.  “  Open  the  door  I”  I  shouted,  now  becoming  conscious  that  some  im¬ 
minent  disaster  was  awaiting  us.  “  The  mules  can’t  move,  they  are  buried  to 
the  knees,”  was  the  only  observation  I  could  clearly  understand,  amidst  the 
unutterable  confusion  in  which  we  were  involved.  The  carriage,  however, 
had  ceased  to  move  ;  but  the  noise  of  the  rushing  of  water  was  deafening ,  and 
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the  darkness  of  the  night  hindered  me  from  having  any  clear  idea  of  the  nature 
or  extent  of  the  peril  we  were  in.  r  I  could  get  no  information  from  my  compa¬ 
nion  ;  he  knew  but  little  more  than  myself: — “  estanws  pt r didos ^  la  tierra  ha 
caido  y  no  hay  remedio^'"  was  the  only  answer  my  questions  elicited,  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  the  prayers  he  was  uttering  with  most  laudable  volubility,  “  Jesus^ 

Maria!  C - p  que  selampagos  !  what  lightning!  Holy  Virgin,  have  mercy 

on  us! — que  semonio !  H — 1  and  the  devil,  stop  the  carriage,  or  cut  the 

traces!  Pecador  que  sey  yo^  sinner  that  1  am! — Hijo  de  p - a.  ^  You  son  of 

a  -  —  ,  why  don’t  you  undo  the  door  ?  (this  was  to  the  postilion) ;  ya  se  ha 

acahado  con  nosotrosy  it  is  all  up  with  us,”  (this  was  to  me) ;  and  then  he  went 
over  a  list  of  saints.  V^ain  would  be  the  attempt  for  me  to  express  the  chaos 
of  feelings  which  possessed  me  at  that  moment, 

“  Wide  rent,  the  clouds 

Pour  a  whole  flood  ;  and  yet,  its  flame  unquench’d, 

The  unconquerable  lightning  struggles  through. 

Ragged  and  fierce,  or  in  red  whirling  balls. 

And  fires  the  mountains  with  redoubled  rage.” 

The  shouts  and  imprecations  of  the  inayoral  and  postilion  in  front ;  the 
roaring  of  the  thunder  and  of  the  falling  water  around  me ;  the  extreme  terror  of 
the  escopeteroy  which  now  began  to  hud  sympathy  with  me,  together  with 
the  almost  scorching  flashes  of  lightning,  which,  the  blinds  being  closed,  only 
dazzled  my  sight,  without  enabling  me  to  see  the  situation  we  were  in,  be¬ 
wildered  my  thoughts  with  a  succession  of  horrible  ideas  and  most  fearful 
apprehensions.  “  Open  the  door,”  still  I  shouted — my  prominent  idea  being, 
that  we  were  on  the  brink  of  one  of  the  numerous  precipices  over  which  the  road 
is  cut  in  this  part  of  the  Pyrenees.  “  Estevin  quieto,^^  Be  tranquil.  Sir,  said  the 
inayoral  to  me,  through  the  little  window  communicating  between  the  cabriolet 
and  the  interior,  “  we  may  yet  be  safe,  the  silla  is  blocked  up,  gracias  a  Dios,  so 
the  ton’ent  cannot  take  us  down  with  it  ”  By  this  time  I  had  opened  the  windows, 
and  by  the  lightning,  saw  a  scene  of  desolation,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  were 
exposed  to,  or,  better  speaking,  providentially  preserved  from  the  elements  of  de¬ 
struction  which  were  scattered  about  us  in  all  directions.  The  road  was,  as  I  had 
con  jectured,  cut  from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  which  rose  perpendicularly  on  one 
side ;  on  the  other  was  an  equally  precipitous  chasm  of  fearful  depth,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  foamed  a  river,  which  swelled  by  the  rain,  dashed  its  waters 
with  incredible  fury  and  rapidity  through  the  rocks  and  breaks  in  its  channel. 
The  road  was  skirted  on  this  side  by  a  low  wall,  called  a  gardefou.  Before 
us,  within  three  feet  of  the  carriage,  swept  a  body  of  water  across  the  road,  part 
of  which  had  given  way  to  its  impetuosity,  and,  with  its  corresponding 
had  been  hurled  into  the  abyss  below,  leaving  a  wide  and  fearful  opening,  through 
which  the  water  fell  with  terrific  violence  and  noise ;  forming  in  its  descent  a 
cascade  into  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  ravine.  The  road,  or  what  remained  of  it  in 
that  direction,  was  encumbered  with  huge  masses  of  earth,  stone,  and  trees, 
piled  up  one  above  the  other,  which  had  been  rolled  down  from  the  mountain 
by  the  force  of  the  falling  torrent.  I  pushed  open  the  door,  and  attempted  to 
leap  out.  A  large  piece  of  rock  almost  blocked  up  my  passage,  and  it  was  only 
by  bending  myself  double  that  I  succeeded  in  getting  out.  Then  it  was  that  I 
discovered  that  the  nial^eposte  was  buried  three  or  four  feet  in  the  ruins  of  the 
fallen  mountain.  Had  we  been  the  hundredth  part  of  a  minute  in  advance, 
we  should  have  received  on  us  the  entire  mass  of  the  avalanche,  and  the  only 
question  then  would  have  been,  whether  we  should  have  been  crushed  to  atoms 
by  the  earth,  or  swept  through  the  chasm  into  the  river  below,  by  the  water. 
I  looked  around  me,  at  the  intervals  which  the  lightning  gave  me  for  recon¬ 
noitring  my  situation.  The  water  seemed  to  increase ;  it  formed  in  eddies 
round  the  carriage,  and  had  risen  to  the  height  of  the  gardefou  ;  part  of  the 
mountain  which  had  not  fallen,  hung  threateningly  over  us ;  and  as  no  incon¬ 
siderable  portion  (»f  water  found  its  way  down  its  sides  and  through  its  crevices 
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Upon  US,  I  expected  every  moment  to  see  it  give  way,  wliicli  fears  were  not 
unreasonable,  as  each  reverberation  of  the  thunder  shook  the  ground  on  which 
we  stood,  to  the  centre.  I  groped  back  to  the  caiTiage,  and  securing  my  dis¬ 
patches  commenced  a  retreat  from  the  imminent  danger  to  which  we  were 
exposed.  The  attempt  nearly  cost  me  my  life.  I  had  not  made  two  steps,  (it 
was  perfectly  dark)  when  I  fell,  and  found  myself  up  to  the  waist  in  water. 
The  lightning  providentially  at  that  crisis  assisted  me.  I  caught  hold  of  the 
wheel,  as  the  force  of  the  current,  rushing  towards  the  chasm,  was  carrying  me 
in  that  direction.  The  escopetero  saw  my  critical  situation,  and  jumping  into 
the  water,  dragged  me  by  the  coat  out  of  the  stream.  “  Great  God !”  was  my 
inward  ejaculation,  as  I  regained,  or  was  rather  pulled  back  to  the  mallepontcy 
and  threw  my  bags  again  upon  the  seat.  “  There  is  then  no  retreat.’'  “  Ya  se 
rf,”  said  the  comforting  mayoral  presuming  on  what  was  passing  in  my  mind. 

“  Senor,'  get  into  the  sillay  pacienciaJ*^  All  this  passed  in  the  space  of  two 
minutes.  The  lightning,  which  seemed  to  create  itself  on  the  spot  where  we 
were  at  bay,  was  so  painfully  vivid  as  to  occasion  me  an  additional  apprehen¬ 
sion  ;  the  absolute  darkness  which  shrouded  even  the  nearest  objects,  and  the 
excessive  pain  which  accompanied  the  last  flash  as  it  struck  across  my  eyes, 
made  me  think  that  my  sight  was  blasted.  I  strained  myself  to  see,  but  un- 
availingly ;  I  passed  my  hands  across  my  aching  brows  for  the  purpose  of  feel 
ing  whether  any  outward  alteration  had  taken  place,  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
truth  of  my  fears.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  again  and  again,  and  at  last  the  pain 
decreased,  and  I  find  it  hard  to  express  the  joy  I  felt,  as  suddenly  I  shrunk 
dazzled  by  the  terrible  brightness  of  the  fluid,  which  presently  lighted  me  to 
a  consciousness  of  sight.  That  which  had  before  been  a  cause  of  much  un¬ 
easiness,  I  now  welcomed  as  the  restorer  of  a  faculty,  which  for  five  minutes,  I 
had  considered  as  lost.  While  I  had  been  thus  engaged,  I  paid  little  attention 
to  what  was  passing  around  me.  I  was  again  aroused  to  the  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  exertion;  the  mules — I  thought,  I  will  mount  one  of  them,  and 
perhaps  effect  an  escape  that  way.  I  was  again  in  an  instant  out  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  found  the  postilion,  who  had  anticipated  my  idea,  engaged  with  the 
rest  of  the  party,  in  cutting  the  traces,  and  extricating  the  animals  from  the 
mass  of  rubbish  in  which  they  stood  almost  to  the  height  of  their  haunches. 
“  There  were  only  three  mules,  what  has  become  of  the  fourth?”-  The  con¬ 
ductor  went  off  on  it  five  minutes  ago,”  answered  the  mayoral  “  he  has  gone 
back  to  Mondragon  for  succour.”  “  So  you  think  he'll  succeed  through 
the  water?”  “  Quien  sabe^^  he  replied  drily.  “  We  are  four,”  I  continued, 
“  had  we  not  better  all  mount  and  run  the  risk  ?  If  the  rain  continue  we  shall 
have  the  rest  of  the  mountain  on  us  before  long.”  “  Yo  no.  I  shall  not  stir,” 
said  the  mayoral — “  I  stay  with  the  correspondencia\  here,  Juan,  take  the 
Senor  Inglese  with  you  on  one  of  the  mules.”  I  got  back  to  the  carriage 
for  my  despatches,  when  a  piece  of  earth  rolled  down  just  by  us,  and  the  posti¬ 
lion  without  waiting  for  me,  plunged  forward,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  him  urge  his' bea.sts  over  the^rags,  which  formed  the  bed  of  the  tor¬ 
rent.  Our  shouting  to  him  to  stop,  was  all  in  vain.  I  followed  him,  however,  in 
the  hopes  of  overtaking  him,  for  I  felt  certain  that  staying  behind,  was  ex¬ 
posing  myself  to  evident  destniction,  for  the  water  had  novv  found  several  vents 
immediately  above  us,  by  which  we  had  become  by  this  increase  of  the  flood, 
completely  in  the  midst  of  the  toiTcnt.  I  scrambled  forward,  and  by  the  help 
of  the  lightning  examining  the  ground  well  before  me,  between  every  flash  I 
leapt  onward  accordingly  as  I  had  calculated  I  could  fall  safe,  and  then  remained 
stationary,  waiting  for  the  next  to  light  my  further  advance.  Thus  I  went 
from  rock  to  rock,  amidst  the  roaring  and  splashing  of  the  waters,  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  landing  safely  on  the  other  side  :  no  mules  were  there  and  I  was 
alone.  My  shouts  were  of  no  use ;  no  answer  was  returned.  The  rain  fell 
about  me  like  a  water-spout ;  what  was  to  be  done  ?  to  proceed  forward  alone,* 
in  total  darkness,  in  a  road  with  which  I  was  altogether  unacquainted,  and  where 
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the  slightest  accident  would  expose  me,  from  my  ignoraiiee,  to  the  greatest 
risks,  seemed  to  me  madness.  Though  equal  danger  threatened  me,  it  I  re¬ 
turned  to  my  companions,  I  decided  on  doing  so,  as  at  all  events  it  was  the 
least  positive  evil,  and  succeeded  in  regaining  the  rmlleposte  by  the  same  means 
I  had  left  it.  During  my  short  absence,  the  mayoral  and  escopetero  had  been 
engaged  in  endeavouring  to  strike  a  light,  for  our  lamp  had  been  shattered  in 
the  first  concussion  of  the  falling  avalanche.  After  a  time  we  succeeded  by 
the  means  of  fungus,  in  setting  fire  to  some  matting  that  had  escaped  the  wet; 
with  this  we  lit  a  taper.  This  small  light  enabled  us  to  reeonnoitre.  1  found 
that  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  w  ere  aetually  interlaced  with  branches  of  trees 
of  considerable  size,  which  had  come  down  with  the  first  fall  of  water,  together 
with  the  masses  of  earth  and  stone,  which  accompanying  the  descent,  had 
jammed  up  the  carriage  so  effectually,  as  to  cause  it  to  resist  the  flood,  and 
thereby  saved  us  from  the  dreadful  fate,  that  otherwise  we  must  have  under- 
gone  in  the  unobstructed  tide,  which  still  continued  its  course  through  the 
chasm,  a  few  feet  from  us. 

“  No  hay  que  hacer^  there’s  nothing  to  be  done,  but  to  remain  where  we 
are,  quietly,”  said  the  mayoral  when  we  had  finished  the  scrutiny  of  the 
locale ;  “  we  are  safe  for  the  present,  if  the  weather  improve  and  they  bring 
us  immediate  assistance.”  Tlien  the  best  thing,  thought  I,  will  he  to  get  into 
the  carriage,  and  wait  for  events  with  all  the  philosophy  and  resignation  which 
rude  necessity,  rather  than  choice,  points  out,  not  as  the  most  convenient  and 
agreeable  demarche^  but  as  the  sole  attainable  remedy.  Accordingly  in  I  got, 
and  was  tacitly  followed  by  my  companions,  who  were  equally  glad  witli 
myself  to  get  a  shelter  from  the  rain,  without  probably  entering  into  a  mental 
philosophical  disquisition  on  the  merits  of  making  a  virtue  of  necessity.  Welted 
and  bruised,  and  in  a  most  unpleasant  state  of  apprehension,  I  sat  for  a  short 
time  listening  to  the  raving  of  the  elements.  My  two  friends  in  misfortune, 
who  had  managed  to  cram  their  by  no  means  small  persons  into  the  interior 
with  me,  in  the  idea,  I  presume,  that  community  of  mishap  is  best  supported, 
by  contriving  to  make  a  space  intended  for  two,  contain  three,  sat  jammed  up 
opposite  each  other,  with  most  dejected  and  woe-begone  countenances,  growling 
their  exchange  of  comforts,  which  was  mostly  conveyed  in  sighs  and  shrugs  of 
the  shoulders. 

“  Ah,  Senor  I”  said  the  mayoral^  squeezing  himself  round  to  me,  “  these  acci¬ 
dents  seldom  occur ;  but  mira  um  if  sa  majestad  had  been  here,  it  would  have 
happened  all  the  same.”  I  admitted  his  argument  to  be  unanswerable,  but  that 
I  did  not  comprehend  its  drift.  “  Valya  me  sio5,”  continued  he,  appealing  to 
the  escopetero^  ‘‘  Perico^  I  have  never  had  a  desgracia^  but  when  an  es- 
tmngero  has  been  with  me.”  I  began  to  think  that  he  alluded  to  me  as  being 
the  Jonas  of  the  adventure,  but  presently  discovered  that  the  poor  man  was  an¬ 
noyed  that  a  foreigner  should  be  enabled  to  relate  a  circumstance  so  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  credit  of  the  country,  as  the  jeopardy  of  his  life  in  a  cainino 
real,  1  had  some  pains  to  quiet  this  perfectly  Castilian  specimen  of  jealous 
amor  and  begged  him  not  to  apologize  anv  farther  for  the  rough  con- 

duct  of  the  elements.  Matters  were  in  this  state,  th'at  is,  sufficiently  miserable, 

wHon  IT  crnmlr  oo 


row.,  a..u  „  oi  cK^rs,  with  which  I  had  luckily  provisioned  myself,  gave  a 
most  miraculous  turn  to  the  coyersation.  So  we  turned  to,  and  eat,  drank  and 
smoked,  till  our  disconsolate  feelings  began  to  give  way  W,  to  a  most  ill¬ 
umed  idea  of  comfort,  and  not  only  that,  but  we  eot  at  last  absolutely  merry. 

®  passed,  and^the  bottle  was  «  sighing  its 

last,”  when  “  o/Zi  wenm,”  exclaimed  tiie  escopetero,  “  here  they  come.”  In 

ahinfTdkta^S  fr’T  toe"m  r  and  a  small  light  was  observ- 

able  at  a  distance,  from  Ume  to  time  throwing  its  flickerine  eleamin'r  up  the 

sides  ol  the  mountains.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hLr  we  waSd  ilm  approach  of 
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our  deliverers,  ere  they  arrived  within  hail.  The  yellow  glare  of  the  straw- 
torches,  into  six  or  eight  of  which  “  flaming  instruments”  the  fii-st  small  light 
had  now  multiplied  itself,  appearing  and  disappearing  at  intervals,  as  the  wind¬ 
ing  of  the  road  intercepted  our  view,  gave,  by  the  agency  of  the  misty  exhala¬ 
tions  exuding  from  the  drenched  earth,  a  supernatural  character  to  the  scene 
they  illumined.  The  hallooing  of  voices,  which  reached  our  ears  through  the 
dying  cadences  of  the  now  expiring  tempest,  joined  to  give  additional  zest  to 
the  fantastic  interest  of  the  moment.  Our  friends  were  from  Mondragon,  where 
the  conductor  had  succeeded  in  arriving.  They  consisted  of  about  twenty  or 
thirty  of  its  inhabitants,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  our  assistance  in  the  king’s 
name,  which  in  Spain  is  indeed  a  “  tower  of  strength without  its  influence,  we 
might  have  pursued  our  unnatural  orgies  without  interruption  until  they  were 
lighted  by  the  moiTOw’s  sun.  They  were  presently  wading  to  their  w  aists  through 
the  water  that  separated  us  from  them,  driving  before  them  four  pair  of  oxen, 
whose  co-operation  they  had  wisely  judged  expedient  to  press  into  the  service. 

Now,  “  a  change  came  o’er  the  spirit  of  the  scene, One  half  of  the  party 
proceeded  to  form  a  passage  over  the  bed  of  the  tonent  before  us ;  the  other  half 
occupied  themselves  in  clearing  away  the  mbbish  which  encumbered  the  car¬ 
riage.  I  never  worked  so  hard  in  my  life ;  every  departing  peal  of  thunder 
made  the  rock  that  was  overhanging  us  shake  fearfully  to  its  base.  An  hour 
elapsed  before  we  contrived  to  remove  the  masses  of  stone  in  which  the  carriage 
was  buried  ;  they  required  to  be  broken  to  pieces  before  they  could  be  moved. 
Having  at  length  dug  a  clear  passage,  we  yoked  the  oxen  to  it,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  dragged  bodily  out,  by  the  united  efforts  of  those  herculean 
brutes.  It  required  still  another  half  hour  to  displace  the  rocks  and  trunks  of 
trees  over  which  the  water  held  its  course.  While  this  labour  was  proceeding, 
I  could  not  but  contemplate,  during  the  moments  I  was  obliged  to  relax  my 
exertions,  the  strange  scene  in  which  I  bore  a  part.  My  ears  were  dinned  with 
the  jarring  of  the  Castilian  and  Basque  ;  the  former  shouted  by  the  malle paste 
people,  and  the  latter  ejaculated  by  the  peasants,  who,  naked  to  the  waist,  and 
some  of  them  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  their  Sunday  conviviality,  gave 
a  most  original  colouring  to  the  picture.  To  this  add  the  pelting  of  the  rain, 
the  glaring  of  the  torches,  the  rushing  of  the  water,  the  groaning  of  the  la¬ 
bouring  oxen,  and  the  distant  raving  of  the  storm,  and  my  feelings,  in  which  a 
recollection  of  recent  danger,  and  the  consciousness  of  its  possible  recurrence, 
were  allied  with  the  indescribable  impression  of  loneliness  and  interest,  which 
the  wildness  of  the  scene  conveyed  to  my  imagination,  may  perhaps  be  con¬ 
ceived. 

At  length  we  completed  a  passage  over,  or  rather  through  the  torrent,  and 
having  attached  the  oxen,  we  half  dragged  and  half  carried  the  nialleposte 
from  crag  to  crag,  until,  to  my  infinite  satisfaction,  we  brought  it  safely  to  the 
other  side.  We  proceeded  on  foot  for  ^out  half  an  hour,  when  a  relay  of  mules 
made  its  appearance,  with  considerable  assistance  of  men  and  oxen,  which  the 
postilion  had  procured  at  Bergara.  The  mules  were  speedily  put  to,  and  leaving 
our  friends  without  even  the  ceremony  of  adios,  we  were  again  at  full  speed 
on  our  journey,  with  the  precaution  of  a  man  on  horseback  before  us,  with  a  lan¬ 
tern,  to  explore  the  way.  “  Ay — tierra  picara^^  (this  is  untranslateable,)  said 
the  escopeteroy  again  taking  his  place  by  my  side.  “Thanks  to  the  Virgin,  and 
to  San  Prudencioy  whose  chapel  is  on  the  Sierra  estamos  frescos,^  Lamed, 
wet,  and  hungry,  I  arrived  at  Bergara  at  about  half-past  two  in  the  morning, 
where  I  comforted  myself  at  the  posada,  while  eating  my  supper  and  drying 
my  clothes  over  a  blazing  wood  fire,  with  relating  my  disasters  to  a  captain  of 
Spanish  infantry,  who,  when  I  had  concluded  my  naiTative,  took  his  ciya- 
rillo  from  his  mouth,  swallowed  a  capita  of  aguasdiento,  shrugged  up  his 
shoulders,  stretched  open  his  eyes,  and,  shaking  his  head  at  the  termination  of 
those  evolutions,  witli  a  look  of  most  serious  congratulation,  ejaculated. 


-JO  q  ue  suceso 
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SALVATOR  ROSA ;  OR,  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  DANAE. 

A  COMEDY  IN  TWO  ACTS.* 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

Andrea  del  Calmari  ...Director  of  the  Academy  of  Painters  in  Florence. 


Laura . his  Ward. 

Salvator  Rosa . the  Painter. 

Lorenzo  Ravienna . a  young  Surgeon. 

Procurator . of  the  Academy  of  Painters  in  Florence. 


Painters,  Members  of  the  Academy,  Spectators  at  the  Distribution  of  Prizes. 
The  Scene  lies  in  Florence^  in  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 


ACT  THE  FIRST — SCENE  THE  FIRST. 

Salvator  Rosass  residence — Various  pictures  framed  and  unframed  leaning 
against  the  wall — A  table  covered  with  papers y  brushes y  palletSy  and  ‘painting 
materials — In  the  centre  of  the  room  stands  an  easely  before  which  is  a  chair, 

Salvator  Rosa — Ravienna  (entering  from  a  side  door.) 

Salvator  (taking  Ravienna  by  the  hand).  Accept,  Lorenzo,  my  most  hearty 
thanks ; 

If  deed  or  word  of  mine  in  ought  can  serve  you. 

Be  sure  you  let  me  know. 

Ra'vienna,  No  more — no  more — 

It  costs  too  much  to  cost  you  even  a  thought. 

Salvator.  A  liberal  heart  still  underrates  its  gifts. 

Hast  thou  not  nursed  me  for  a  weary  month ; 

Bestowed  on  me  thy  skill’s  best  ministering ; 

Cleaved  to  my  bed-side ;  counted  eveiy  breath ; 

Yielded  rich  friendship’s  balm  to  a  mere  stranger  ? — 

All  this,  Lorenzo,  hast  thou  freely  done ; 

If  I  forget  it — 

Ra'vienna.  Pain  me  not,  Salvator : 

A  falling  horse — a  broken  arm — a  cure 
By  me  performed — a  thing  of  every  day ! 

Thou  c^l’st  thyself  a  stranger — one  unknown ; 

How  should  a  surgeon,  soulless  and  obscure. 

Know  thee  or  glorious  art? 

Salvator.  Why,  I  will  grant 
That  1  pretend  to  notoriety — 

Possess  it,  too ;  I’ve  scribbled  rambling  rhymes ; 

With  voice  and  flute  have  fooled  at  serenades ; 

I’ve  painted  certain  pictures,  which  betray 
In  points  peculiar  an  indifierent  youth  ; 

Meet  are  the  forests  of  Calabria 


*  By  Professor  Deinhardstein,  of  Vienna.  This  drama  is  presented  to  our  readers 
as  a  speimen  of  a  description  of  elegant  entertainments  popular  in  Geimany,  and 
with  which,  from  the  want  of  classification  in  our  theatres,  we  are  unacquainted  in  this 
country.  We  have  taken  considerable  liberties  with  the  Professor’s  dialogue — none 
with  the  plot,  or  with  the  mode  of  its  evolvement.— Etf.  E.  M. 
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For  the  wild  brotherhood  who  watch,  but  pray  not, 

In  gorges  of  romantic  Apennine — 

Look  not  my  landscapes  like  the  handywork 
Of  some  grim  pupil  of  Masaniello? 

Ravienna  (offended).  Farewell! 

Salvator.  Nay — nay — what  takes  thee  hence? 

Ravienna.  My  trade. 

Salvator.  If  in  sheer  merriment  I’ve  given  offence, 

I  pray  you  pardon — 

Ravienna  ( after  a  pause).  Salvator  Rosa ! 

Longer  I  cannot  bear  thy  wilful  blindness ; 

Day  after  day  hast  thou  evaded  me 
When  I  would  question  of  thy  matchless  art. 

Thou  deem’st  me  one  acquainted  with  his  craft, 

To  whom  thou  owest  a  few  brief  years  of  life ; 

Thou  deem’st  me  this — no  more — and  yet  I  feel 
Not  all  unworthy  of  a  painter’s  friendship. 

Salvator.  Well,  then,  at  once  will  I  deal  bluntly  by  you ; 

I’ve  heard  you  talk  of  painting,  and  have  marked 
Your  drift — marked  it  unwillingly.  Doubtless 
Your  aim  has  been  to  gratify  me 
By  harnessing  my  hobby ;  your  tone,  too, 

Was  pitched  like  one  who  would  be  thought  a  painter ; 

Who,  from  brief  bondage  of  apprenticeship. 

Affects  a  master’s  rank. 

Ravienna,  Salvator! 

Salvator.  You  speak  to  me  of  painting  as  you  thought 
My  soul  was  shut  to  every  other  subject; 

Thus  rating  me  too  low — yourself  too  high. 

Desist  from  an  unprofitable  longing : 

With  the  profession  which  you  ornament 
Rest  satisfied — shun  mediocrity. 

Ravienna.  What  if  I  were  to  be  a  painter  also  ? — 

What  if,  in  confidence,  I  now  acknowledge — 

Salvator  (interrupting  him ).  Suppose,  Lorenzo,  that  I  came  to  you, 
And  said,  “  Good  Signor,  how  use  you  the  lancet, 

And  how  are  lint  and  bandages  applied  ?” 

What  would  be  the  reply  ? 

Ravienna.  Why,  I  should  ask, 

“  Wherefore  seek  you  to  know  ?” 

Salvator.  “  Because  I  fain  would  play  the  doctor,  Signor.” 
Ravienna.  “  In  what  particulars  are  you  qualified?” 

Salvator.  “  In  none.  The  mystery  I’d  learn  from  you.’' 

Ravienna  ( embarrassed ).  Why,  then — 

Salvator.  You’d  say  “  My  good,  ingenuous  Signor, 

You  are  a  painter — ^to  your  easel  stick ; 

Leave  me  the  lancet — it  is  double-edged  — 

Must  be  long  handled  to  be  safely  used. 

In  short,  you  are  a  painter — mind  your  easel.” 

Ravienna.  Suppose  a  painter  did  not  like  his  pencil. 

Might  not  he  profit  by  a  new  vocation  ? 

.  Salvator.  That’s  not  your  case. 

Ravienna.  How  know  you  ? 

Salvator.  It  may  chance 

That  you  have  theorized  and  liked  good  pictures. 

Of  those  pursuits  of  which  men  have  half-knowledge 
They’re  oft  most  fond. 
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Ravienjia.  Know,  then,  I  have  attempted — 

Salvator  (smilinj).  Ah!  ’tis  as  I  thought. 

Ravienna.  May  I  not  shew  you — 

Salvator  (dnly).  You’d  better  not.  . 

Ravienna,  Wherefore? 

Salvator.  Hear  me,  my  friend  : 

I’d  rather  pine  in  penance  than  offend  you  ; 

Upon  this  point  I  know  you’re  sensitive ; 

Yet  on  this  point  I  would  not  spare  even  you. 

Ravienna.  I’ll  run  the  risk. 

Salvator.  Give  over,  good  Lorenzo  ; 

Put  it  not  to  the  proof.  I  can  believe 
Your  natural  talent,  and  your  ready  pencil : 

I  fear  that  we  have  met  to  your  misfortune ; 

Your  blood  is  stirred  by  my  celebrity — 

The  lustre  of  a  laurel  coronet — 

The  outward  glare  of  life.  What  is  that  life  ? 

Its  glories,  like  the  rainbow’s,  shine  through  tears. 

Look  to  those  envied  men — Guido,  Da  Vinci, 

And  Correggio — yea,  to  Raffael  himself — 

Behold  even  me — if,  in  that  dazzling  list. 

My  name  may  be  included — what  have  been 
Our  fates,  save  a  wild  weaiy  voyaging 
In  search  of  a  fair  shore  that  flies  us  still. 

Ravimna.  Nay — nay — ye  have  attained  it. 

Salvator.  Come — no  more : 

I  am  grieved  at  this.  You  do  not  dream  how  vain 
Is  the  devotion  in  art’s  sanctuary ; 

Its  light,  alluring  like  the  stars  of  Heaven, 

Whose  sapphire  thrones  poor  mortals  ne’er  may  reach. 

O  weary  is  the  painter’s  pilgrimage ! 

If  thou  hast  nerve  to  brave  its  toils  and  dangers — 

If  thou  canst  smile  at  waspish  Envy’s  sting — 

See  Malice  stab  the  children  of  thy  mind 
With  an  envenomed  poniard,  and  yet  feel 
Light-bosomed,  as  the  merry  bird  that  sings 
In  the  sun’s  golden  portal,  all  regardless 
Of  owls  that  blink  beneath — then,  only  then. 

Thou  mayst  produce  thy  picture. 

Ravienna.  ’Twill  appear. 

Enter  Calmari. 

Calmari  ( putting  in  his  head  at  the  door).  Does  not  the  illustrious  painter, 
Salvator  Rosa,  honour  this  house  with  his  presence  ? 

Salvator  (jocularly ).  I  am  that  illustrious  painter — who  art  thou  ? 

Calmari.  Andrea  del  Calmari,  Director  of  the  Academy  of  San  Carlo,  and 
•  your  profound  admirer. 

Salvator.  To  what  owe  I  this  act  of  condescension  ? 

Calmari.^  To  a  most  reverent  solicitude  to  do  homage  to  the  genius  that  hath 
been  our  city’s  ornament  for  the  last  two  months,  and  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
recovery  wherewith  it  hath  pleased  the  Virgin  to  answer  the  prayers  of  die 
lovers  of  art.  (He perceives  Lorenzo — both  seem  confused.)  Ha!  are  you  also 
here,  my  dear  Doctor  ? 

Ravienna.  Even  so,  my  worthy  Sir, 

And  half  inclined  to  bless  the  accident 

Which  brought  me  thither.  (To  Salvator. )--Let  me  beg  of  you 
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Not  to  remove  the  bandages  too  soon. 

( Aside. ) — Speak  not  of  me  to  him,  I  do  conjure  you. 

Adieu !  {Exit. 

Salvator— -  Calmari. 

Cabnari.  Do  you  know  that  Ravienna  ? 

Salvator.  Yes — as  my  surgeon — well. 

Calmari.  Oh !  your  surgeon — so.  Between  ourselves,  let  me  tell  you  that 
lie  is  a  very  self-sufficient  young  gentleman — obtrusive.  Signor, — obtrusive. 

Salvator  ( evasively).  Pray,  be  seated ;  the  object  of  your  visit, 

I  take  it,  is  important.  Is’t  to  buy 

One  of  my  pictures  ? 

Calmari.  In  part. 

Salvator  ( smiling ).  What  mean  you  ? — 

Part  of  a  picture  do  you  come  to  buy  ? 

Calmari.  No— no-— not  so;  you  are  merry,  most  renowned  professor :  I  shall 
not  be  contented  with  a  fragment  from  your  divine  hand  ;  I  must  have  a  whole, 
charming,  highly-finished  work — a  treat  for  the  divinities  who  preside  at  the 
festivities  of  art.  ’Tis  that  I  long  to  pm’chase. 

Salvator.  Well,  if  thou’lt  freely  pay.  I’ll  freely  sell. 

Calmari.  Pay!  thou  shalt  find  me  munificent — thou  shalt  see  what  arrant 
liars  they  are  who  call  me  miserly.  But  to  purchase  and  to  pay  is  not  all.  You 
must  also — it’s  an  odd  idea — exceeding  odd — 

Salvator.  Out  with  it. 

Calmari.  You  are  aware  that  the  prizes  at  the  Academy  are  to  be  distributed 
tomorrow  ? 

Salvator.  Yes;  the  best  painting  wins  five  hundred  crowns; 

The  next  two  hundred.  I  have  been  at  work. 

Despatched  a  finished  picture  yesterday. 

And  soon  shall  sing  finale  o’er  another. 

Calmari.  Capital  1  I’m  here  in  good  time ! 

Salvator.  Then  you’re  disposed  to  be  a  purchaser  ? 

Calmari.  Ay,  of  that  very  painting. 

Salvator.  Which  painting  ? 

Calmari.  The  same  you  intend  for  the  candidateship. 

Salvator.  You  have  not  learned  the  subject. 

Calmari.  No  matter — I’ll  take  my  chance. 

Salvator.  ’Tis  a  blind  bargain — a  cat  in  a  bag. 

Calmari  ( significantly ).  Ah !  if  you  will  but  promise  to  conceal  the  cat’s 
parentage ! 

Salvator.  How’s  this  ? — explain  yourself. 

Calmari.  Why,  as  it.  were  thusj^-I  wish  both  to  possess  the  work,  and  the 
credit  of  authorship. 

Salvator.  What,  Signor !  do  I  comprehend  aright — 

Wouldst  thou  be  deemed  the  painter  of  my  picture  ? 

Calmari  ( nodding  confidentially ).  Exactly  so. 

Salvator.  But  thou  thyself  art  noted  in  the  art ; 

Then  wherefore  masquerade  in  robes  of  mine  ? 

Calmari.  Look  you,  Salvator.  True,  as  you  say,  I  have  some  pretensions ; 
that  my  enemies  must  admit.  I  have  a  painter’s  eye — I  am  not  to  be  deceived 
by  showy  colours,'  nor  misled  by  mere  name — can  judge  of  the  drawing  to  a 
nicety.  Still,  friend,  my  execution  lags  behind  my  conception  ;  I  cannot  em¬ 
body  my  designs ;  I  feel  all  the  essentials  of  excellence,  yet  want  the  hand — 
the  hand,  Salvator.  The  world  goes  well  with  me,  and  Florence  registers  me 
among  her  citizens  of  best  repute ;  but  that  which  we  have  not,  often  seems 
more  desirable  than  all  that  we  have ;  and  to  me  fortune’s  favours  are  nothing 
without  the  name  of  an  artist.  Let  me  gain  it  and  I  am  happy ! 
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Salvator.  You  rate  it  much  too  highly— bear  in  mind 
How  little  ’twill  avail,  unless  supported 
By  further  proofs  of  skill. 

Calmari.  Give  me  the  honour,  and  a  fig  for  consequences  !  Twenty  times 
have  I  tried  to  break  this  business  to  you  ;  but  your  unlucky  accident  has  de¬ 
layed  it  till  the  eleventh  hour.  Be  persuaded,  most  excellent  master.  Let  me 
have  the  picture. 

Salvator.  To  satisfy 

An  idle  vanity  !  I  answer  no ! 

Calmari.  I  do  entreat  you — 

Salvator.  I  will  not  do  it — I  am  resolute. 

Calmari.  Name  your  own  price. 

Salvator.  You  cannot  buy  me.  What’s  your  gold  to  me ! 

Calmari  (hesitating).  There’s  another  motive  may,  perhaps, — 

Salvator.  What  is’t  ?  What  motive  bring  you  after  gold  ? 

Calmari.  Why,  Signor,  possibly  you  know  that  report — which  useth  strange 
license  with  the  fairest  reputation — hath  charged  me  with  two  things — namely, 
loving  money,  and  loving  a  maid.  In  these  cases  the  half  is  usually  correct — 
so  it  is  in  the  present.  Enamoured  of  my  ducats  I  am  not ;  but  in  love  I  verily 
am.  You  may  smile ;  in  love  I  am — ay,  and  far  more  truly  than  your  hot 
youths  of  nineteen — with  my  beautiful  ward. 

Salvator  (surprized).  But  what  connects  your  passion  with  my  picture? 
Calmari  ( drawing  closer  his  chair).  You  shall  hear.  The  deceased  father  of 
this  child — she  is  but  a  mere  child — was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  pictorial 
art.  Accordingly,  he  set  it  down  as  a  condition  in  his  will,  that  of  the  suitors 
who  may  propose  for  his  daughter’s  hand  and  fortune,  he  only  should  be  se¬ 
lected  who  succeeds  in  obtaining  the  first  prize  in  the  academy  of  San  Carlo. 
He  wisely  added  the  condition  of  my  approval  of  him  in  other  respects.  Now, 
I  love  my  pretty  ward  with  a  sober  and  discreet  regard  ;  and  I  therefore  have 
come  to  you,  that  you  may  bestow  upon  me  the  two-fold  happiness  of  obtaining 
a  wife  and  a  reputation. 

Salvator.  Blessings,  I  fancy,  that  are  rarely  twins 
In  our  Italian  clime. 

Caiman.  Ha !  ha !  good — good.  So  you  see  my  situation. 

Salvator.  See  and  sympathize.  ( Aside.) — Ha !  a  thought  strikes  me ! 

( Aloud.) — Well,  since  it  is  so— 

Calmari.  You  consent — 

Salvator.  The  chief  point  now,  Director,  is  the  price. 

Calmari.  Only  name  it. 

Salvator.  Unless  ’tis  something  of  great  magnitude 
We  may  dismiss  the  subject. 

Calmari.  Great  magnitude !  What  do  you  call  great  magnitude  ? 

Salvator.  Mark,  Signor,  the  extent  of  your  demand ! 

You  seek  to  have  a  proof  of  my  best  skill, 

And  with  it  the  distinction  it  would  earn. 

In  lieu  of  such  a  share  of  my  possessions 
’Tis  fit  I  have  a  goodly  part  of  your’s. 

Calmari.  It  can’t  be  so  very  much  ? 

Salvator.  You  boasted  of  your  wealth. 

Calmariy  Nay,  I  did  not  boast ;  I  meant  according — 

Salvator.  Mean  what  you  will. 

My  terms  are  fixed  at  twenty  thousand  crowns ! 

Calmari  (springing  up).  Blessed  saints!  what  are  you  dreaming  of? 
Salvator.  Not  one  crown  less  than  twenty  thousand.  Signor. 

Calmari.  You  said  you  cared  not  for  my  gold. 

Salvator.  Now,  c*ould  you,  in  your  sober  senses,  hope 
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To  win  from  me  all  title  to  my  work 

For  some  two  hundred  dollars  ?  Are  you  mad  ? 

Calmari.  But,  most  excellent  Salvator,  1  bear  academical  honours,  and  can 
be  useful  to  a  friend. 

Salvator,  I’ll  owe  my  rank  to  compromise  with  no  man  : 

As  long  as  this  right  hand  can  raise  a  brush 
It  gives  me  independence.  But  my  time 
Grows  precious — I  must  to  my  task  again. 

Calmari,  Allow  me  to  remind  you — 

Salvator  (employed  among  his  painting  materials).  No  more! 

Calmari  ( with  painful  resolve).  Well  then,  in  Heaven’s  name,  let  me  have 
the  picture!  The  money’s  yours — let’s  have  it. 

Salvator,  ’Tis  mine,  until  I  touch  the  cash. 

Calmari.  I  havn’t  it  here — you  can’t  expect  that  I  should  carry  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  crowns  in  my  pocket?  Twenty  thousand  crowns! 

Salvator,  Go  fetch  it  then. 

Calmari,  But  if  the  picture,  (which,  I  admit,  is  highly  improbable,)  should 
not  obtain  the  first  prize — 

Salmtor.  Why  then  our  bargain’s  void. 

Calmari,  Well,  I’m  content.  (Sighing,) — ^Twenty — thousand — crowns!  What 
a  prodigious  price ! 

Salvator.  You  will  receive  prodigious  value  for  it. 

Pray  is  your  young  ward  very  beautiful  ? 

Calmari.  A  simple  creature ;  well  enough  suited  to  a  person  whose  expe¬ 
rience  teaches  him  to  bear  with  the  weakness  of  youth.  You  shall  see  her — 
after  we  are  married. — No  man’s  eye  has  looked  upon  her  yet,  save  mine.  This 
world’s  a  wicked  world — you  know  it  is. 

Salvator.  Why,  yes ;  I  know  a  little  of  its  pranks. — 

Go  fetch  the  cash. 

Calmari  (howsy  and  when  at  the  door  turns  hack).  One  thing  I  had  forgot¬ 
ten,  worthy  Salvator.  Touching  the  first  prize  of  five  hundred  crowns,  if  the 
picture  be  successful — 

Salvator.  If  so,  the  prize  is  yours. 

Calmari.  Ay  ;  but  there  will  still  remain  above  nineteen  thousand ! — nine¬ 
teen  thousand  crowns !  \Exit. 

Salvator,  Ha!  ha!  I  little  thought  he’d  give  such  payment. 

Vile  dotard !  I’ll  repay  him  in  a  coin 

Shall  make  his  meanness  current  throughout  Florence. 

What !  does  he  think  I  come  a  broker  here 
To  lend  myself  for  lucre  to  a  lie  ? 

To  barter  my  untainted  evergreen 

For  the  pale  dross  that  cumbers^his  old  chests  ? 

O  how  I  loathe  these  base  antiquities!  ~ 

Who,  perched  upon  their  frowsy  money-ba^. 

Would  play  the  vulture  with  the  soaring  mind. 

And  pounce  upon  the  bleeding  heart  of  love ! 

Calmari,  thou  shalt  live  to  rue  our  compact,* 

Or  else  I  am  no  painter,  but  a  priest ! 

[Goes  to  the  table  and  inspects  his  materials. 

Enter  Ravienna  with  a  picture. 

Raiienna.  Salvator,  here’s  the  painting — 

Salvator  (busy  at  the  table).  Place  it  down — 

I’ll  throw  a  glance  upon  it  by-and-bye.  . 

Ravienna.  I’ll  set  it  on  the  easel  ? 

[Ravienna  adjusts  it  on  the  easels  so  that  the  subject  is  unseen 

by  the  audience. 
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Salvator.  Where  you  will. — 

Tell  me,  Lorenzo,  wherefore  you  forbade 
Me  to  discourse  of  you  to  old  Calmari  ? 

Ravienna.  He  guards  the  gate  of  my  Hesperides  ; 

Debars  me  from  his  ward — my  lovely  Laura. 

Salvator.  You  know  the  lady  then  ? 

Ravienna.  Know  and  adore. — We  have  met  daily  for  the  last  six  months. 

Salvator.  How  is  that  possible? — I’m  told  no  eye 
Has  seen  her  save  her  guardian’s. 

Ravienna.  So  he  thinks — 

My  eyes  have  gazed  upon  her  ne’ertheless. 

Salvator.  Ha !  how  was  that  accomplished  ? 

Ravienna.  You  shall  hear. 

It  may  be  some  ten  months  since,  called  to  bleed 
The  old  Director,  I  beheld  her  first. 

’Twas  only  for  a  moment — scarce  had  she 
Appeared,  than  he,  regardless  of  his  arm. 

Fresh  from  incision,  pushed  her  from  the  room. — 

Transfixed  I  stood  by  her  surpassing  beauty, 

When,  keenly  eying  me,  Calmari  said, 

“  Doctor,  no  further  service  I’ll  require. 

Thou  hast  my  thanks — to  Heaven  I  trust  the  rest.” 

I  took  my  leave ;  but  ever  from  that  hour 
My  soul,  impatient,  longed  to  be  with  Laura. 

By  day  and  night  I  hovered  near  her  dwelling ; — 

Her  Argus,  bafliing  all  my  fond  attempts, 

Mocked  me  with  jibes  and  sneers. 

Salvator.  This  then  accounts 

For  his  dismay  at  your  rencounter  here. 

Ravienna.  Chance  was  at  last  propitious  to  my  wish. — 

Lingering  one  day  within  the  great  saloon 

Of  the  Academy,  I  saw  Calmari 

Peep  cautious  through  the  curtain  ;  when  he  caught 

My  figure,  he  advanced,  in  wrath  demanding 

What  kept  me  there  so  late.  I  hastened  off, 

And  he  secured  the  door,  at  which  I  placed 
A  curious  ear,  detained  by  a  sweet  voice. 

I  bribed  the  porter,  and  when  all  were  gone. 

Re-entered  the  saloon  : — the  anti-room 
Contains  two  niches,  as  you  know  ;  in  these. 

Modelled  in  wax,  and  dressed  in  true  costume. 

Are  figures  of  distinguished  painters ;  one — 

The  famous  Cimabue — I  soon  displaced ; 

And,  making  free  with  his  long  beard  and  gown. 

Became  the  tenant  of  his  pedestal. 

Salvator.  O  admirable ! 

Ravienna.  A  half-hour  had  elapsed — 

Again  Calmari  entered,  looked  around, 

Made  fast  the  door,  retired,  then  came  back. 

And  with  him — who  do  you  suppose,  Salvator  ? — 

She,  the  queen  planet  of  my  bosom’s  night ! 

He  brought  her  there  till  he  received  some  strangers. 

When  left  alone  with  her,  I  almost  fainted!— 
auitting  the  niche,  I  threw  off  the  disguise. 

Declared  my  name,  and  passion,  and  perceived 
No  reason  to  despair.  In  that  saloon. 
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Where  the  old  man’s  suspicion  daily  brings  her, 

To  shun  obtrusive  eyes,  we  daily  meet. 

But  the  old  fellow  plots  to  have  her  hand ; 

And  much  I  fear  she  never  can  be  mine. 

Although  in  modesty  I  feel  she  loves  me. 

Salvator,  And,  doubtless,  no  love  lost  ? 

Ravienna.  I’d  die  for  her!  . 

Salvator.  So  it  would  seem,  for  you  have  quite  forgot 
Your  picture,  and  the  majesty  of  art. 

Ravienna.  You  mock  me. 

Salvator.  No,  by  Cupid !  let  us  see  it. 

[^Approaches  the  easel,  but  is  detained  by.  Ravienna. 
Ravienna.  Nay,  not  at  present ;  don’t  inspect  it  yet. 

You  are  not  in  the  mood !  the  light  is  bad. 

And  life  or  death  upon  your  judgment  hang, — 

My  life  or  death,  Salvator ! 

Salvator.  Pshaw!  good  wine 
Needs  no  bush !  A  truce  to  words ! 

[He  steps  to  the  Picture,  on  which  having  fixed  hu  eye,  he 
exclaims,  in  a  tone  of  deep  astonishment,'] 

Did  you  paint  this  ? 

Ravienna.  1  did,  Salvator !  Ah !  it  does  not  please  you ! 

Salvator  (lost  in  contemplation  of  the  picture).  Please  me. 

Indeed !  You  wrought  this,  Ravienna ! 

You  painted  this  divine  comminglement 
Of  earthly  beauty  and  celestial  love — 

The  bashful  resignation  of  those  lips ! 

The  twilight  radiance  of  those  starry  eyes ! 

This  rose,  soft  yielding  to  the  god  of  day ! 

If  this  Danae  be  indeed  your  work. 

Then  truly  you’re  a  painter,  a  great  painter ! 

Ravienna.  You  jest,  my  friend,  O,  surely,  you  but  jest. 

Salvator.  Look  here,  Lorenzo,  on  this  work  of  mine. 

This  I  intended  for  my  prize  performance : 

’Tis  a  good  painting,  but  it  must  not  hence. 

Your  diamond  robs  my  pearl  of  its  lustre. 

Ravienna.  If  this  be  irony,  the  sport  is  cruel. 

Salvator.  I  challenge  thee,  Lorenzo,  by  that  art 
In  which  thou  hast  most  nobly  graduated. 

In  unpretending  frankness  to  declare. 

If  of  our  rival  works  thine  be  not  first  ? 

Ravienna.  In  mine,  I  do  confess,  I  almost  think 
The  features  have  a'  finer  character ; —  -  — 

For  that  there’s  special  reason. 

Salvator.  Finer,  indeed ! 

The  art  through  me  salutes  you  as  a  master : 

San  Carlo’s  dull  academicians 

May  blindfold  be  to  your  exalted  merit ; 

But  trust  me  that  all  Italy  shall  know 
And  prize  your  value :  it  shall  be  my  care. 

Ravienna.  If  I  have  talent,  ’tis  the  plant  of  love  ! 

Salvator.  The  plant  is  goodly,  and  it  should  be  nourished. 

Who,  save  myself,  has  seen  this  picture  ? 

Ravienna.  None. 

In  sooth,  it  wears  the  portraiture  of  Laura, 

My  own  dear  Laura,  and  could  not  be  shown.  . 
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Salvator.  Your  Laura,  glorious  1  let  me  have  the  picture, 

To  use  it  as  I  please.  '  • 

Ravienna.  At  once  ’tis  yours. 

Salvator.  Tell  none  you  painted  it,  not  even  Laura. 

Is  she  aware  that  you  have  tried  the  art? 

Ravienna.  No ; — ^till  I  had  your  judgment  on  the  work 
I  would  not  say  that  I  had  touched  a  pencil. 

Aspirants  such  as  I  should  keep  their  secret. 

Till  they  have  conquered  mediocrity. 

Salvator.  Give  me  thy  hand,  Lorenzo,  I  do  know  thee  ; 

Thou  dost  not  chace  the  hubbies  of  conceit 
Into  this  room ;  for  I  expect  a  call 

From  one  thou  must  not  see.  [To  Ravienna^  who  stands  bewilda'ed. 

I  pray  thee  in. 

Ravienna.  I  hardly  think  I  shall  survive  this  day  * 

Salvator  (kindly  pushing  him).  Thou’lt  be  too  late,  thou  silly  swain  go  in ! 

[Ravienna  goes  into  the  room. 
Salvator.  Now  to  contrive  good  fortune  for  the  lovers : 

I’ll  sell  the  old  fox  Ravienna’s  picture : 

He  shall  believe  it  mine. .  Yes,  that  will  do. — 

Here  comes  the  stripling  of  my  fame’s  adoption. 

Salvator — Calmari,  with  a  Bag  of  Money  in  his  hand. 

Calmari.  I  bring  you  the  money.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  some  thirty 
crowns  lacking,  which  shall  be  hereafter  accounted  for.  (Salvator  locks  the 
door).  What  are  you  doing  ? 

Salvator.  No  witnesses  are  needed  to  our  bargain. 

Calmari.  True,  true,  your  precaution  is  wise. 

Salvator  (leading  Calmari  to  the  easel^  on  which  the  Portrait  of  Danae  is 
standing ).  Signor,  behold  your  picture ! 

Calmari  (gazing  on  it  in  confusion  and  astonishment).  What’s  this? — 
what’s  this  ? — How  came  you  by  that  portrait  ? 

Salvator.  It  is  mine. 

Calmari.  The  mouth— rthe  eye — the  arm — Laura — Danae — it  is  a  delusion 
of  the  devil ! 

Salvator.  You  seem  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  picture. 

Calmari.  Thou  delicious  resemblance !  I  could  clasp  thee  in  my  anus !  ’Tis 
worth  a  million — ay,  a  million ! 

Salvator.  I’m  glad  to  hear  it — you’re  a  connoisseur ! 

Calmari  (seizing  it).  I’ve  paid  you  for  it  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

Salvator.  Minus  thirty. 

Calmari.  How  longingly  she  looks  towards  the  golden  shower  ! 

Salvator.  A  pretty  woman, 

And  a  shower  of  gold — I  have  hit  your  taste. 

Calmari  (continuing  to  view  the  picture).  Laura! — Danae!  (^Aside).  Had  any 
eye  beheld  her — yet  ’tis  a  marvellous  likeness !  Tell  me,  Salvator,  on  your 
conscience,  do  you  know  the  original  of  that  portrait  ? 

Salvator.  No,  indeed. 

Calmari.  All  ideal  ? 

Salvator .  I  have  already  answered. 

Calmari.  You  acknowledge  that  it  is  now  mine  ? 

Salvator.  I  do. 

Calmari.  And  I  have  your  promise  never  to  avow  yourself  its  author? 
Salvator.  My  pledge  of  honour’s  freely  yours. 

Never  to  name  that  picture  as  my  own. 

Calrmri.  T^e  then  wur  money,  and  accept  my  thanks. 

Salvator.  Illustnous  Director,  fare  thee  well ! 

[Exit  Calmari  hurriedly. 
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Salvator — Ravienna. 

Ravienna*  What  have  you  been  about  ? 

Salvator,  Selling  dame  Danae.  • 

Ravienna,  What,  to  Caiman  ? 

Salvator,  Keep  my  counsel — hush ! 

The  picture  you  transferred  I  sold  to  him. 

Now  speed  to  the  saloon,  where  candidates 
Deliver  the  sealed  scrolls,  that  show  outside  * 

The  painter’s  subject,  and  within  his  name. 

You  father  Danae,  as  Calmari  will. 

At  the  election,  when  the  scrolls  are  opened ; 

Announce  yourself  her  veritable  parent. 

And  bury  the  intriguing  cormorant 
Beneath  the  shame  that  he  so  richly  merits. 

Ravienna,  But  then  remember  he  is  Laura’s  guardian  ! 

A  jest  so  bitter  will  he  e’er  forgive? 

Better  resign  the  picture  and  the  fame 
If  he’ll  resign  his  ward. 

Salvator,  That  must  not  be  ;  I  will  not  suffer  it ! 

Florence  must  know  the  son  she  has  in  thee ! — 

A  score  of  Lauras  shall  I  easier  find. 

Than  one  such  picture  as  the  Danae. 

Ravienna.  Hush,  bold  blasphemer!  hush ! —  (SalvaU/r  farces  him  off,) 

END  OF  THE  FIRST  ACT. 


ACT  THE  SECOND — SCENE  THE  FIRST. 

Anti-Room  of  the  Academy  Saloon, — In  the  centre  a  curtain  covers  the  wide  and 
open  folding  doors  leading  to  the  Saloon,  In  the  foreground,  to  the  right,  a 
door  leading  into  the  Director's  house.  In  the  walls  of  the  apartment  are  seen 
two  niches,  each  covered  with  a  curtain.  Over  that  to  the  right  is  written, 
“  Cimahue to  the  left,  “  Leonardo  da  Vinci?^ 

Laura — Ravienna, — the  latter  in  the  dress  of  old  Cimahue,  without  the 

heard, 

Laura  (to  Ravienna,  who  is  kneeling  at  her  feet).  Rise,  I  intreat  thee,  dear  and 
ever  doubting. 

Ravienna,  Not  till  thy.  lips  again  assure  me,  Laura, 

That  neither  art,  nor  threat,  used  by  Calinari, 

Shall  ever  shake  thy  promise  to  be  mine. 

Laura,  In  faith  ’tis  time,  Lorenzo,  you  were  gone, — 

You  grow  as  teazing  as  my  ancient  guardian. 

Who  sometimes  kneels  and  preaches  of  his  flame 
By  the  dull  hour. 

Ravienna  (rising ),  I’m  happy  in  thy  smiles. 

Incomparably  happy  !  ne’er  till  thou 
Hadst  shed  the  lustre  of  thy  love  around  me, 

Knew  1  that  life  had  joys.  Sweet  is  the  past,  — 

More  sweet  will  be  the  future ! 

Laura  (impatiently).  Very  true; 

Yet  if  you  would  not  cloud  our  pleasant  hopes. 

You’ll  hence  immediately  : — my  guardian  comes ! 
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This  day  the  prizes  are  distributed 
At  the  Academy, 

Ravienna  ( in  seeming  surprise ),  This  very  day  ? 

Laura,  Yes,  ’tis  strange  you  knew  it  not. 

Ravienna.  How  should  I  ? 

Laura  (sighing ).  Ah !  right — I  had  forgot — you  are  no  painter!  . 
Ravienna.  Whence  comes  that  sigh,  dear  Laura?  Is  thy  heart 
So  much  a  slave  to  art’s  grand  witchery, 

As  to  lament  the  painter  Ravienna 
Does  not  now  stand  before  thee  ? 

Laura.  What  thou  art 

I  knew  thou  wert,  when  first  my  love  was  thine — 

How  true  I’ve  been  becomes  thee  best  to  say — 

And  if  I  sometimes  do  regret,  Lorenzo, 

That  thy  young  genius  was  not  wed  to  art 
Thou  must  not  blame  me — for  my  walk  has  been 
From  infancy  among  its  monuments ; 

My  father,  early-lost,  oft  tried  the  pencil, 

And  almost  rivalled  the  far-honoured  masters 
Whose  works  he  bought  and  worshipped ;  later  days 
Placed  me  with  one  distinguished  for  his  taste ; 

Watched  and  secluded  like  a  convent’s  inmate. 

The  mystic  silence  of  the  pictured  walls 
Has  been  to  me  companionship — Guido 
H  as  wiled  me  with  a  face  of  sorrow,  soft 
As  an  angel’s — ^Julio  Romano, 

I  liked  his  frank  and  generous  bearing  well — 

With  awful  revelations  Angelo 
Shadowed  my  fluttering  spirit — and  thou  last 
And  greatest — thou  whose  faultless  fancy 
Was  purified  in  Heaven’s  translucent  wave, 

Rafiael,  thou  wert  the  peopler  of  my  visions, 

When  they  were  high  and  holy.  It  were  ill 
In  me  to  prove  forgetful  of  these  friends : 

I’ve  heard  thyself  so  eloquent  on  art. 

That  I  am  certain  nought  save  will  was  wanting 
To  add  thy  name  to  those  whom  Time  reveres. 

Perhaps  for  my  sake  thou  wilt  try  thy  hand  ? 

Ravienna  ( aside).  How  sweet  to  undeceive  her. 

Laura.  Promise  me — 

Ravienna.  Well  I  will  try  if  but  to  please  thee,  Laura ! 

Laura.  O  just  to  dream  of  thee  before  thine  easel, 

I  knitting  by  thy  side — while. now  and  then 
I  peeped  upon  thy  progress — and  to  see 
Thee  ranked  among  Italia’s  painter-kings, 

To  hear  myself  in  gladsome  greetings,  called 
“  The  happy  wife  of  famous  Ravienna!” 

What  ecstacy ! 

Ravienna.  Yes,  when  it  comes  to  that 

Laura.  Courage  and  perseverance  have  wrought  wonders ; 

Such  stories  from  my  guardian  have  I  heard — 

Ravienna.  Name  not  that  odious  guardian,  I  beseech  you ! 

Laura.  Why  shouldst  thou  dread  him? — I  am  yours,  youi’s  only. 
Ravienna.  My  faith  in  thee  is  perfect ;  still  at  times 
Despair  doth  gambol  with  my  sinking  heart : 

Yet  why  should  I  despair  ?  Perhaps  even  now 
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I’m  not  an  hour’s  remove  from  all  I  wish. 

Laura,  Explain  Lorenzo — what  is  thy  enigma  ? 

Ravienna.  To-day,  dear  maid,  or  never,  thou'lt  be  mine ; 

More  I’m  forbid  to  tell — ^yes,  even  to  thee : 

Perhaps  my  hopes  are  but  the  glittering  bubble 
A  passing  breath  destroys.  Learn  thus  much  that — 

\_A  noise  is  heard  at  the  door. 

Laura  (listening).  Away,  away  I  Lorenzo — here  he  comes. 

[Ravienna  runs  towards  the  niche  on  the  right. 
Laura  ( picking  up  the  false  heard  Ravienna  had  dropped ).  Here,  take  the  beard. 

[Ravienna  returns  hastily,  and  takes  it. 
Laura  (finding  another  piece).  And  this  too! 

[Ravienna  is  returning.^  when  the  door  opens — Laura  snakes 
a  sign  to  him — he  hastens  to  the  niche^  and  draws  the 
curtain. 

Laura. — Ravienna  in  the  niche.  Calmari  in  full  dress. 

Calmari  ( who  on  entering^  observes  Laura  trying  to  hide  the  piece  of  heard  she 
wished  to  give  Lorenzo ).  Ha !  what  hast  thou  got  there,  my  pretty  ward  ? 

Laura.  O,  the  merest  trifle.  Alone  and  tired, 

I  chose  to  switch  old  Leonardo’s  beard 
For  pastime,  and  he  chanced  to  lose  a  little. 

Calmari  ( examining  the  figure  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ).  Methinks  Leonardo 
hath  his  full  allowance  of  beard. 

Laura  ( disconcerted^  pointing  at  the  niche  whei'e  Ravienna  stands ).  Then  it 
was  off  that  foolish  figure  yonder. 

Calmari.  What  off  Cimabue?  (He  draivs  the  curtain — Ravienna  stands  mo¬ 
tionless.)  By  St.  Anthony  you  have  shaved  him  1  Poor  fellow !  I  shall  fasten 
it  on  again.  Give  it  to  me. 

Laura  ( who  has  pulled  the  fragment  to  pieces ).  O  dear,  what  have  I  done  ? 
pulled  it  to  pieces.  I  am  so  absent — ’tis  of  no  use  now ! 

Calmari  ( smiling ).  And  are  you  so  fond  of  playing  with  grey  hairs,  most 
captivating  Laura  ? 

Laura.  Uncommonly. 

Calmari.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it — then  may  I  hope  to  be  agreeable  to  thee 
in  my  old  age. 

Laura.  You’ll  not  have  long  to  hope. 

Calmari.  Phoo !  I  want  some  years  of  sixty  yet,  you  know,  my  pearl  of  price ! 
tliou  art  singularly  bewitching  to-day. 

Laura.  And  thou  art  most  mysteriously  good  humoured. 

Calmari.  I’m  thinking,  rose  of  Florence,  how  thou’lt  wonder — 

Laura.  At  what,  may  I  enquire  ^  . 

Caiman.  O  nothing !  nothing,  my  lovely  ward,  nothing. 

Laura.  How  well  you  know  that  I  hate  mystery.  Speak  plain,  or  leave  me. 
Calmari.  This  will  be  a  day  of  crowning  glory  to  thy  guardian,  my  Laura. 
Laura.  To  you  1  What  means  your  venerable  head  ? 

You  quite  surprize  me. 

Calmari.  Surprized,  eh  ?  you’ll  be  more  surprized  anon.  But  no  more,  or  I 
shall  betray  myself. 

Laura  (coaxingly ).  Pry  thee  be  not  close. 

Ne’er  so  elated  hast  thou  seemed  before, 

And  this  gay  gala  dress — where  art  thou  going  ?  V 

Calmari.  All  in  good  time,  my  pigeon  of  Paphos.  Hast  thou  ne’er  heard  tlie 
artist’s  saying,  “  1  too  am  a  painter!” 

Laura.  How,  you  a  painter  ?  surely  you  are  jesting ! 

Calmari  {placing  his  hand  on  her  mouth).  Quiet  those  ruby  lips— the  walls 
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have  ears;  yet  a  kiss  might  tempt  me  to  disclose  the  secret.  Will  these  little 
rosy  rebels  surrender  one  kiss  if  1  tell  thee  ? 

Laura.  Nonsense!  a  kiss  indeed!  perhaps  1  may — 

Cahnari.  Hearken  then  and  wonder !  one  of  the  pictures  for  the  prize  has 
been  painted  by  me. 

Laura  (who  from  time  to  time  has  been  casting  a  glance  toivards  Cimahue's 
niche.,  perceives  that  Calmari  notices  it).  By  you! 

Calmari.  Why  what  ails  you,  child  ?  why  look  so  anxiously  towards  the  door  ? 

•  Laura.  I  thought  I  heard  approaching  steps. 

Calmari.  Innocent  lamb!  dread  not  the  wolf’s  advance — the  old  hunter 
guards  thee. 

Laura  ( glancing  atRavienna ).  Ah !  wolves  there  are  who  do  evade  the  hunter — 

Entering  the  peaceful  dwelling  in  sheep’s  clothing. 

Looking  as  harmless  as  those  bearded  signors, 

Who  note  us  from  their  niches. 

Calmari.  How,  child!  think’st  thou  Calmari  cannot  detect  these  masque¬ 
rading  monsters?  Ha !  ha!  trust  his  experience  for  that!  (unlocking  the  house 
door)  There,  my  myrtle,  go  in,  go  in. 

Laura  (pointedly  to  Ravienna).  Fare  thee  well! 

Beloved,  fare  thee  well ! 

Calmari  (kissing  his  hand ).  Dear  creature ! 

(Exit  Laura, 

Calmari.-— Ravienna  in  the  niche. 

Calmari.  “  Fare  thee  well,  beloved !”  enchanting  sounds !  Did  ye  not  hear 
them  ye  dumb  witnesses — you,  old  Leonardo,  and  you,  most  venerable  Cimabue  ? 
Such  words  from  her  sweet  lips  might  have  wanned  you  into  life,  and  caused 
you  to  quiver  with  rapture  on  your  pedestals !  Envy  me,  ye  demigods  of  art ! 
envy  your  votary,  ere  long  to  be  your  brother — ere  long  to  be  the  winner  of  the 
lovely  Laura,  and  the  laurel  crown !  and  ( looking  cautiously  around )  both  un¬ 
earned.  What  matters  it  so  that  the  prize  be  gained?  O  the  delight  wlien 
crowds  assemble,  and  when  the  Procurator  shouts  “  The  Portrait  of  Danae  wins 
the  first  prize!”  And  then  the  ticket  will  be  presented  and  opened  :  and  lo ! 
Calmari’s  name — the  laurel-wreath — the  five  hundred  crowns,  and  my  blushing 
ward  will  all  be  mine !  Hark !  there  is  a  bustle  in  the  hall — they  appear  as  if 
coming  to  the  saloon.  Enter  all — I  shall  open  a  way.  Come  in,  gentlemen, 
and  wait  upon  my  triumph. 

[He  goes  into  the  Saloon — and  is  seen  through  the  partly  un- 
draum  curtain  opening  the  doors.  He  then  passes  through 
the  anti-room  into  the  house. 

Ravienna  (after  a  pause ^  stepping  doum  and  peeping  through  the  centre  cur¬ 
tain  ).  I  must  retreat  now  that  the  coast  is  clear. 

(He  hastens  to  the  Saloon,  but  returns  immediately  and  closes 
the  curtain. 

Heavens,  ’tis  too  late ! 

I  hear  the  voice  of  strangers ! 

Perhaps  this  door  will  open  to  the  street. 

(Tries  the  house  door,  and  finds  it  locked. 

No  outlet  here  ?  Then’s  there’s  no  help — I’m  lost! 

(Persons  heard  approaching— ^Ravienna  returns  to  the  niche, 
and  draws  the  curtain  over  it. 

’  Salvator,  Ravienna. 

Salvator.  He  must  be  here — the  porter  saw  him  not.  (Draicing  aside  the  cur¬ 
tain  from  Cimabue)  Ho !  there,  l^renzo !  art  thou  fiesh  or  wax  ? 

Surgeon  or  painter — or  old  Cimabue  ? 
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Raviennu  (on  the  pedestal  in  the  niche^  visible  to  the  audience  dw'ing  the  whole 
scene,  which  passes  off  rapidly),  Salvator,  is  it  you  ? 

Salvator,  Inform  me  where 
You’ve  stowed  yourself  these  two  hours? 

Ravienna.  Old  Calmari 
Kept  me  in  durance  vile. 

Salvator,  But  who  bade  you 
Come  here  on  this  occasion— the  same  day 
Of  the  decision  ?  *Tis  most  indiscreet. 

Ravienna,  Can’t  you  contrive  some  method  of  escape  ? 

Salvator,  I  see  not  how,  for  the  saloon  is  crowded. 

Ravienna,  Such  a  predicament  is  truly  frightful ! 

Salvator,  YouWe  truly  frightful ;  but  you’re  rightly  served. 

Suppose  he  sees  you  now,  suspicion’s  roused  ; 

Your  love  is  balked  ;  his  punishment  escaped. 

Ravienna,  But  I’ve  given  in  the  scroll  that  names  me  master. 

Salvator,  And  so  has  he.  Should  his  be  opened  first, 

Can  you,  in  this  fool’s  garb,  advance  and  claim 
Yom*  right  ?  See,  Laura  comes!  Your  case  is  hopeful. 

Ravienna  ( about  to  jump  from  the  pedestal),  1  must  escape,  though  it  should 
cost  my  life ! 

Salvator  (holding  him  back ),  Remain  ;  that  were  the  maddest  freak  of  all. 
You  must  be  secret  till  the  very  moment — 

(  Voice  at  the  door,)  They  come ! 

Ravienna,  O  Laura! — I  must  go,  Salvator! 

\Salvator  forces  him  back  in  the  niche,  and  draws  the  cur¬ 
tain,  Calmari  enters  from  the  house ;  perceives  Salvator, 
and  advances  hastily, 

Salvator,  You’re  decked  already  for  the  laurel  crown  ? 

Calmari,  Dearest  Salvator !  I  swim  in  an  ocean  of  bliss ! 

Salvator  ( who,  throughout  the  scene,  is  fearful  of  the  discovery  of  Ravienna,) 
I  give  you  joy  on  this  important  day. 

Calmari,  Important,  indeed,  my  friend — most  important.  I  shall  at  once  gain 
honour  and  a  wife. 

Salvator,  And  yet  preserve  your  caution,  good  Director, 

That  which  is  lightly  won  is  lightly  lost. 

Your  honour  and  your  bride  will  both  be  young. 

Calmari,  Never  fear  but  I  shall  keep  them  safe  enough.  She  will  be  my  wife ; 
and  a  good  husband  looks  to  keep  off  temptation.  No  duennas  —no  dear  friends 
or  relatives  for  me :  I  shall  protect  my  own  property  ;  controul  her  every  glance, 
her  every  word ;  ay,  her  very  dreams.  She  will  be  my  wife ;  and  where  she  is, 
there  shall  I  be  also, _ 

^a/ra^or.  Wisely  designed.  Blit  will  she  be  contented  ? 

Calmari,  All  one  for  that—  (pointing  to  a  paper  in  his  hand, )  I  have  paid 
too  much  for  this  not  to  have  something  in  return. 

Salvator,  What  have  you  there  ? 

Calmari,  The  scroll  of  immortality,  and  the  passport  of  Hymen.  This  paper 
styles  me  painter  of  the  portrait  of  Danae. 

Salvator,  Wherefore  not  hand  it  in  ? 

Caiman,  Look  you,  Salvator ;  a  wise  man  will  not  trust  himself  to  accident. 
Suppose  the  picture  fails  in  gaining  the  first  prize,  it  becomes  yours  again,  and 
I  get  back  my  money ;  but  what  if,  through  some  imprudence  or  some  mali¬ 
cious  trick,  my  name  should  be  discovered  in  the  scroll  ? — I  shall  therefore  retain 
the  paper  until  the  prize  picture  is  proclaimed.  What  think  you  of  that,  eh 
Salvator,  You  are  unrivalled  in  dexterity. — (In  a  louder  tone  to  Calmari, 
but  intended  for  Ravienna,) 

VOL,  II.  NO.  II.  R 
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Keep  fast  to  your  position,  and  be  sure 
You  do  not  risk  detection. 

Calmari.  Detection  is  impossible  if  you  are  silent,  and  that,  of  course,  you 
will  be.  I  have  your  word — you  have  my  cash.  Give  me  your  hand.  What 
a  dear  little  commodity  is  money  !  In  this  world  every  thing  may  be  had  for 
money,  from  the  hand  of  a  virgin  to  the  mitre  of  a  pope. 

Salvator  (with  restrained  contempt).  Not  for  mere  money  have  I  done  you 
service. 

As  sure  as  I’m  the  painter  of  the  picture, 

I  think  you  are  a  noble-minded  man. 

Enter  the  Procurator  through  the  centre  curtain. 

Procurator.  The  examination.  Signors,  is  about  to  commence. 

Calmari.  I  shall  be  with  you  in  a  twinkling.  In  the  mean  time,  let  the 
voting  begin.  (To  Procurator  retiring) — Stay — another  word.  I  wish  you  to 
invite  the  several  artists  within  to  a  festival  I  purpose  holding  to-day. 

Procurator  (astonished).  How  !  a  festival! — ^you,  noble  Director  ? 

Calmari  (smiling  and  whispering ),  I  intend  giving  my  ward  in  marriage  to 
him  who  wins  the  first  prize.  So  proceed.  I’ll  follow  you. 

[Exit  Procurator. 

Salvator  (aside).  Would  he  were  gone! 

Calmari.  You  are  somewhat  disturbed,  Salvator? 

Salvator.  I’m  wishing  it  were  past. 

Calmari.  Remember,  my  friend,  to  keep  a  close  tongue. 

Salvator.  I  shall  fulfil  my  promise.  Meantime  leave  me — 

Guiet  I  love — we  can  confer  hereafter. 

Calmari.  Be  it  as  thou  wilt.  If  it  should  please  thee  to  be  a  guest  at  my 
maniage  feast,  thou  shalt  be  heartily  welcome.  Some  other  day  thou  mayst, 
perchance,  be  invited  to  paint  me  such  another  picture — of  course,  at  a  different 
price.  For  your  present  good  luck  you  may  thank  the  charms  of  my  ward  more 
than  the  attractions  of  Danae.  My  bride  will  make  up  for  my  prodigality. 
Adieu,  noble  brother!  [Exit  into  the  saloon. 

Salvator — Ravienna. 

Salvator  (looking  after  Calmari).  Truly,  thou  dost  remind  me  of  my  brother* 
Thou  fool  and  rogue  ! 

(  To  Ravienna^  opening  the  curtain) — Come  out,  and  speedily  ; 

The  business  has  begun. — ( Ravienna  leaves  the  niche,) — Hast  heard  his 
prating  ? 

Ravienna.  Yes,  every  syllable.  He  keeps  his  scroll — 

Mine  will  be  found — and  then.  Heaven  help  us  all 
When  he  discovers  how  he’s  been  betrayed 
To  aid  his  rival  both  in  fame  and  love ! 

Salvator.  That’s  not  enough — the  daw  shall  be  unplumed — * 

His  fraud  exposed  before  th.e  multitude. 

Ravienna.  You’re  too  severe — consider  his  relation 
To  her  I  woo.  Losing  his  ward  and  fame 
Is  forfeiture  enough.  Let  us  be  silent 
About  the  bargain,  and  fling  back  his  money. 

Enter  Laura  from  the  house. 

Laura.  How!  you  still  here,  Lorenzo !  (Perceiving  Salvator^  she  steps  hack.) 
Salvator.  Lady  fair. 

Am  I  so  terrible  that  you  retreat 
Abashed  before  my  presence  ?  I’ve  a  friend 
In  this  good  compaiiy,  I  deem  will  give 
Me  willing  passport  to  your  kind  opinion. 

Ravienna.  Dearest  Laura,  respect  this  generous  man 
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Treasure  him  in  your  best  rememhreuces. 

We  owe  him  more  thau  I  have  breath  to  reckon. 

His  name  involves  a  spell  will  stir  your  veins — 

Salvator  Rosa ! 

[Lawm,  in  joy  ful  admiration,  acknowledges  Salvator's  salu¬ 
tation,  and  looks  on  in  astouish)nent  as  he  smilingly  gives 
his  hand  to  Ravienna, 

Salvator.  Seems  it  then  so  strange 

One  artist  should  touch  fingers  with  another  ? 

Laura.  And  is  he  then  an  artist  ? — Ravienna ! 

Salvator.  Lady,  let  us  consult  the  oracle. 

[//e  leads  her  to  the  centre  curtain,  which  he  opens,  so  that 
the  audience  can  see  the  interior  of  the  Saloon.  On  the 
platform  is  a  green-covered  table,  surmounted  by  two  vases. 
The  members  are  arranged  round  the  table.  At  the  head 
is  seated  Calmari  ;  at  the  foot  the  Procurator,  unth  a  paper 
in  his  hand.  The  Procurator  exclaims,  The  prize  is 

awarded  to  the  Portrait  of  Danae,  jminted  by - 

[Ca/man  rises  quickly,  and  presents  his  paper. 

Procurator  (bowing  politely,  and  pointing  to  another  in  his  hand).  Noble 
Director,  thanks ;  the  paper’s  here  already. — (  He  breaks  the  seal,  and  reads) — 
Painted  by  Lorenzo  Ravienna! 

[A  flourish  of  trumpets  and  drums.  Calmari  shrinks  back 
thunderstruck — crushes  the  paper  in  his  bosom — and  re¬ 
treats  from  the  assembly.  Salvator  closes  the  curtain  rf  the 
Saloon. 

Laura.  Lorenzo ! 

Lorenzo  (embracing  her).  Laura! 

Salvator.  Pray  retire  my  friends — 

The  wolf’s  unchained,  let  me  first  meet  his  rage. 

[^Laura  and  Ravienna  retire  to  the  back-ground. 

[Calmari,  his  lips  trembling  convulsively,  his  eyes  glaring, 
his  hair  in  disorder,  rushes  breathlessly  forward  through 
the  curtain.  On  perceiving  Salvator  lie  springs  toivards 
him  and  seizes  him  by  the  arm.  Salvator  frees  himself 
from  his  grasp  with  dignity  and  steps  back. 

Calmari  (faltering).  Where  is  my  money,  deceiver? 

Salvator  ( seriously  and  impressively ).  Thou  the  deceiver  ait,  and  thy  deception 
Has  been  most  jusUy  punished.  (In  an  undertone ).  Take  advice 
Director,  varnish  over  this  foul  work, 

Thou’rt  safe  as  yet,  thy  dealings  undivulged ; 

Still  it  remains  with  me  to  hold  that  paper. 

That  paper,  Signor,  hidden  in  thy  breast  (snatches  at  it) 

Up  to  a  scorning  world.  Chafe  no  more. 

But  thank  the  clemency  of  Ravienna 
That  I  forbear  to  summon  witnesses. 

Calmari  ( with  smothered  rage ).  Where  is  my  money  ? 

Salvator.  In  my  safe  custody.  If  you’ll  agree 
To  what  you  can’t  prevent,  ’tis  yours  again. 

Calmari.  Your  commands.  Signor,  your  commands — 

Salvator.  The  painter  of  the  picture  is  my  friend. 

And  mutual  ties  unite  your  ward  and  him. 

Obey  the  will,  which  makes  the  lady  his 

Who  wins  the  prize,  as  you  yourseli  have  told  me. 

Calmari  (striking  his  forehead ).  J]ool !  fool !  that  I  was.  But  in  that  will 
there  is  also  the  clause  if  I,  Andrea  del  Calmari  “  have  nothing  to  gainsay.” 

R  2 
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Now  I  do  object ;  I  do — 

Salvator.  What,  hast  thou  not  informed  the  Procurator 
That  he  who  won  the  prize  should  have  thy  ward  ? 

Caiman.  Entrapped  on  all  sides ! 

Salvat<yr.  I’ll  tell  no  tales,  and  render  back  your  money, 

If  you  will  but  be  wise  my  noble  brother ; 

I  swear  it. 

Caiman  ( wiping  his  forehead ).  Where  is  your  worthy  friend  ? 

Salvator  (pointing  to  Rai>ienna  and  Laura ).  Yonder,  so  please  you,  Signor. 

Calmari  ( confounded ).  Ha!  and  in  what  costume !  then  it  was  he  that  lost 
the  beard;  O  traitors!  (To  Ravienna).  Away,  away;  should  he  be  found  here 
in  that  state  I  am  betrayed.  They  are  in  search  of  you — away,  away  (pointing 
entreatingly  to  the  door )  here,  out  this  way. 

Salvator.  Stop,  trust  to  me  Lorenzo. 

Enter  the  Procurator  unth  a  train  of  Painters  and  Spectators  from  the  Saloon. 

Procurator  (a  laureUwreath  in  his  hand ).  Where’s  the  painter  ? 

Salvator  (leading  forward  Ravienna  who  has  just  taken  off  his  false  beard). 
Behold  him  here. 

Omnes.  Long  life  to  Ravienna ! 

Salvator.  I  see  you’re  struck  by  his  habiliments ; 

In  truth  our  friend  did  modestly  appear 
Unknown  on  this  occasion.  In  that  niche 
He  took  his  stand,  unconscious  of  his  fortune. 

Procurator  (to  Calmari^  giving  him  the  wreath).  Noble  Director,  it  remains 
for  you 

To  twine  around  the  honoured  master’s  brow 
The  ever-verdant  tribute  to  his  skill. 

Calmari  (scarcely  able  to  contain  himself ).  With  joyful  heart. 

Salvator  (looking  steadfastly  at  Calmari).  And  now  Director  one  proud 
action  more 

To  consummate  the  pleasures  of  the  day. 

Calmari  ( with  kalf~subdued  agony ).  Approach  Donna  Laura.  Having  all 
witnessed  the  triumph  of  our  newly-discovered  relative  in  the  noble  art,  so  let 
all  testify  that  I  place  the  hand  of  my  ward  in  his — impressing  on  his  palm  the 
laurel- wreath.  \Ravienna  and  Laura  stand  hand  in  hand  in  the  foreground  tvith 
looks  of  gratitude  towards  Salvator  Rosay  who  views  the  scene  with  emotion ; 
Calmari  stands  behind  Ravienna  and  places  the  laurel  on  Ins  head  ;  the  Procura¬ 
tor  and  Spectators  form  the  back-ground  of  the  picture.  As  Ravienna  receives 
the  ureathy  a  flourish  of  drums  and  trumpets  in  the  Saloon. 

The  Curtain  falls. 


TO-DAY  AND  TO-MORROW. 


O !  To-day  that  art  for  ever 
At  To-morrow’s  back, 

Thou  wilt  overtake  it  never, 

Tho’  thou  darken  all  its  track. 

It  is  winged  with  all  the  pleasure 
Of  six  thousand  years  ; 

Thou  art  laden  with  the  measure 
Of  their  anguish  and  their  tears! 
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Nothing  can  be  a  greater  help  to  study  than  quiet,  and  few  things  can  be  so 
great  a  hinderance  to  reflection  as  noise.  All  students  have  found  this  the  case, 
and  most  authors  have  known  the  advantages  of  attending  to  it.  There  have 
been  instances  certainly  where  this  has  been  considered  of  little  importance,  and 
where  works  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  literature  have  been  formed  amidst 
the  utmost  confusion  and  tunnoil.  Holcroft,  Gifibrd,  and  Bloomfield  pursued 
their  studies  while  engaged  in  a  laborious  occupation ;  Cleanthes,  the  succes¬ 
sor  of  Zeno,  studied  philosophy  at  Athens  while  engaged  in  following  his  hum¬ 
ble  calling'  of  street  porter ;  and  Savage  was  starving  about  the  streets  of  Lon¬ 
don,  without  a  home  and  without  food,  when  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury — writing  it  upon  pieces  of  paper  he  had  picked  up,  and  borrowing  for 
a  short  time,  at  diflerent  shops,  the  pen  and  ink  with  which  he  wrote.  This 
may  prove,  perhaps,  that  quiet  is  not  indispensable  to  the  exercise  of  the  mental 
faculties.  It  is  nevertheless  a  great  aid,  and  although  it  may  be  shown  that 
many  have  written  well  without  it,  can  it  be  proved  that  they  could  not  have 
written  better  with  its  assistance?  Some  minds  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  shut 
out  the  objects  that  surround  them,  and  to  apply  their  individual  attention  to 
one  subject,  but  these  are  extraordinary  instances  which  are  seldom  met  with, 
and  men  of  genius,  when  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  choice  of  resi¬ 
dence  during  the  composition  of  their  labours,  generally  prefer  the  most  secluded 
retirements. 

Moore  wrote  Lalla  Rookh  in  a  retired  cottage  in  Wiltshire — Wordsworth’s 
happiest  efforts  have  proceeded  from  his  retreat  among  the  lakes  of  the  west  of 
England — Coleridge,  Southey,  Wilson — all  in  fact  who  have  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity,  have  taken  advantage  of  it,  and  sought  the  benefit  of  seclusion  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  works  which  have  since  delighted  mankind. 

The  mind,  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  can  shut  out  the  world  in  its  prospect, 
and  direct  its  vision  to  a  brighter  world  of  its  own.  Then  it  can  most  forcibly 
apply  its  energies,  and  most  successfully  point  its  attention  to  the  undivided 
application  of  that  one  subject  which  at  the  time  engrosses  its  thoughts.  All 
the  impulses  of  the  sense  may  be  directed  into  one  common  centre,  and  the  idea 
may  be  carried  forward  with  one  regular  impetus,  which  must  exercise  one  con¬ 
tinued  motion.  In  the  subtle  differences  of  abstract  reasoning,  which  require  a 
concentration  of  powerful  argument  to  carry  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  nothing  can  be  so  likely  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  writer  as  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  any  cause,  however  indirect,  which  takes  off  his  attention  from  the 
subject,  to  some  object  far  remote.  The  mind  becomes  confused  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  entertain  two  ideas  at  the  same  moment,  which  have  no  connexion  with 
each  other.  In  its  efforts  to, retain  both,  the  old  one  is  pushed  out  to  make  room 
for  the  new — that  generates  a  new  train  of  thought,  and  the  original  object  to 
which  its  attention  was  directed,  is  for  a  time  lost  sight  of,  and  forgotten.  This 
may  immediately  be  perceived  by  perusing  a  book  with  whose  contents  we  are 
not  sufficiently  interested.  We  go  on  reamng,  without  knowing  what  we  have 
read,  for  the  mind  has  in  the  mean  time  taken  up  a  subject  more  agreeable, 
and  our  thoughts  become  deeply  interested  in  speculating  on  things  connected 
with  it.  Consequently,  although  we  still  continue  to  read,  as  we  cannot  enter¬ 
tain  two  ideas  at  one  time,  the  mind  receives  no  impression  of  the  sentences  we 
have  been  reading,  and  we  are  completely  ignomnt  of  their  sense. 

Noise,  as  it  attracts  the  attention  to  enquire  into  its  cause,  is  of  great  detri¬ 
ment  to  study  and  reflection.  Regular  and  monotonous  sounds  may  become  by 
force  of  habit  at  least  bearable:  but  harsh  and  discordant  noises  jar  upon  the 
ear,  and  irritate  the  feelings.  Few  are  so  sensible  of  the  effect  of  such 
sounds  as  men  of  genius.  By  intense  application  of  the  poweis  of  the  brain , 
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many  become  subject  to  a  nervous  irritability  which  renders  the  perception  of 
such  noises  a  visitation  of  a  most  painful  character.  In  some  cases  it  actually 
amounts  to  agony.  Its  appearance  of  exaggeration  becomes  ludicrous.  Ho¬ 
garth,  in  his  Enraged  Musician,  has  given  an  admirable  picture  of  the  effect 
likely  to  be  produced  on  a  sensitive  organization,  by  a  combination  of  the  most 
discordant  noises.  Often  in  my  younger  years  have  I  stopped  before  the  co¬ 
lored  print,  dazzling  the  eye  with  its  glories  of  indigo  and  red  lead,  and  stood 
gazing  on  the  face  of  the  maddened  Music-master,  and  on  the  different  figures 
of  his  relentless  persecutors,  till  I  thought  the  horrible  bray  was  sounding  m 
my  own  ears. 

Little  then  did  I  suppose  myself  likely  to  be  subjected  to  those  feelings  so 
well  depicted  in  the  countenance  of  the  enraged  Musician.  But  we  know  little 
of  futurity.  Nothing  but  what  we  find  in  the  conllrmation  of  some  occasional 
lucky  guess.  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  then  that  I  should  be  aware  of  the 
sufferings  in  store  for  me. 

Babel  must  have  been  a  quiet  place  in  comparison  with  the  noise  and  hub¬ 
bub  of  London.  From  sunrise  to  midnight  there  is  no  tranquillity.  Indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  stir  caused  by  the  efflux  and  reflux  of  the  human  tide  pouring 
through  its  crowded  thoroughfares,  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  some  abo¬ 
minable  uproar  or  another,  to  din  the  ear  and  distract  the  mind.  The  first 
which  1  will  notice,  as  it  is  the  first  generally  heard,  is  the  incessant  clanging  of 
bells.  Bells  I  hold  in  utter  abomination,  from  the  clapper  of  the  dustman,  to 
the  tinkler  of  the  muffin  man;— all,  in  fact,  except  church  bells,  which  from 
some  sweet  association  connected  with  them,  we  are  inclined  to  think  with 
Wordsworth,  when  we  have  heard  them  subdued  by  distance,  to  be 

“  The  heavenliest  of  all  sound 
That  hill  or  vale  prolongs  or  multiplies.” 

But  all  lesser  bells  are  horrible.  What  hannony  can  be  extracted  from  the  re¬ 
verberation  of  their  discordant  tinkle.  Of  a  certainty  we  have  a  choice.  Post- 
man,  crier,  dustman,  carrier,  hawker,  baker,  horse  and  sheep-bells — a  numerous 
variety,  but  all  alike  execrable.  There  are  few  parts  of  town  which  are  not 
visited  by  one  or  all  of  them  :  and  to  one  who  loves  the  blessings  of  quiet,  they 
are  the  greatest  curse  that  can  possibly  be  inflicted  upon  him.  Besides  these, 
there  are  the  different  varieties  of  house-bells,  and  those  used  in  all  extensive 
manufactories  to  call  the  men  to  their  work,  or  to  send  them  to  their  meals. 
No  sound  in  nature  can  boast  of  so  little  harmony.  The  scream  of  a  macaw, 
the  trumpeting  of  a  peacock,  or  the  bray  of  an  ass,  is  music  to  it.  How  people 
can  be  brought  to  like  it  is  a  mystery.  Horns  are  almost  as  bad.  Their  sound 
is  a  hurly-burly,  riotous  blustering,  without  meaning  or  melody,  which  puts  you 
in  fear  of  the  tympanum  of  your  eai-s,  without  possessing  the  power  of  giving 
you  satisfaction  for  the  affront: — that  they  may  be  made  to  produce  a  “  concord 
of  sweet  sounds,”  the  Russian  horn-band  has  shewn ;  but  that  any  thing  of  the 
kind  can  be  elicited  from  the  tubes  of  our  news- venders  and  stage-coach  guards, 
is  absurd  to  imagine.  All  such  blowers  of  discord  should  be  taken  up  as  dis¬ 
turbers  of  the  public  peace,  and  punished  accordingly.  Even  the  key-bugles  in 
Hunt’s  matchless  caravan  are  hardly  bearable — they  come  when  they  are  least 
desired,  and  abolish  all  reflection  till  they  are  out  of  hearing.  French  horns 
have  a  good  effect  upon  the  water, — so  have  most  wind  instruments.  But  then 
they  are  in  their  proper  places.  When  we  go  to  hear  them  we  are  more  likely 
to  be  pleased,  than  when  they  come  to  us  unsolicited  and  unrequired.  Cymbals, 
triangles,  tambourines,  and  drums,  are  as  noisy  and  as  useless.  They  may 
sound  very  well  in  a  band  of  martial  music,  but  by  themselves  they  are  as  des¬ 
titute  of  harmony  as  the  grunting  of  a  thousand  hogs.  Hurdy-gurdies — those 
grunting,  squeaking  things  so  called,  are  intolemble,  and  bagpipes  are  as  un¬ 
bearable.  Knife-grinding  is  almost  as  pleasant  to  hear  as  a  French  organ — 
both  of  them  arc  nuisances  which  ought  to  be  alH)lishcd. 
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These,  and  a  thousand  other  abominable  noises,  add  to  the  uproar  of  our 
streets.  Then  there  is  the  continual  rattle  of  wheel  carriages,  from  the  heavj 
roll  of  the  ponderous  waggon,  to  the  squeaking  of  a  costermonger’s  wheel-bar¬ 
row  ;  and  the  innumerable  discordant  cries  of  the  venders  of  the  different  com¬ 
modities  with  which  London  is  supplied.  Nothing  can  give  a  stranger,  who 
has  lived  all  his  life  in  the  quiet  of  a  country  village,  the  least  idea  of  the  din 
which  prevails  in  our  crowded  metropolis.  And  bitter  will  be  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  him  who  hopes  to  find  tranquillity  within  its  walls.  Except  in  the  inns 
of  court,  and  some  such  places  whose  advantages  are  monopolised  by  a  select 
few,  he  must  give  up  the  idea  of  finding  a  retreat 

“  Like  that  same  peaceful  hermitage 

Where  Milton  longed  to  spend  his  age — ” 

where  he  might  retire  from  the  busy  hum  of  the  world,  to  the  study  of  his  own 
thoughts,  and  of  his  favourite  authors.  Such  a  thing  is  impossible.  To  prove 
it  I  will  relate  instances  that  have  come  under  my  own  eye,  and  which  have  given 
me  painful  experience  of  its  truth. 

Being  one  of  those  unhappy  devils  commonly  called  men  of  genius,  I  was 
induced  by  promises  of  encouragement  to  leave  a  peaceful  home  in  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  the  inland  counties,  and  take  up  my  residence  in  the  smoke 
and  bustle  of  town.  This  I  did  with  feelings  of  regret,  too  powerful  to  be 
neutralized  by  any  ambitious  hopes.  There  is  something  exceedingly  painful 
to  a  sensitive  mind,  when  parting  for  the  first  time  with  “  the  old  familiar 
faces”  of  men  and  things,  which  have  been  the  delight  of  his  early  years.  To 
leave  the  dwelling  of  our  infancy  for  an  indefinite  period,  seems  to  tear  asun¬ 
der,  with  a  rude  hand,  all  those  long  cherished  bonds  which  bind  the  heart  to  its 
home.  Few  feelings  make  as  deep  an  impression,  and  are  less  easily  effaced, 
as  the  pain  with  which  we  depart  from  that  hallowed  spot  which  so  long  encir¬ 
cled  our  joys  and  our  sorrows,  our  hopes  and  our  fears.  The  memory  of  our 
former  happiness  remains  with  us  in  after  life,  even  in  the  complete  fulfilment 
of  those  ambitious  hopes  which  allured  us  from  its  humble  pleasures,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  own  how  much  sweeter  were  our  earlier  joys,  than  the  dazzling 
brilliancy  of  that  artificial  felicity  which  we  have  created  for  ourselves.  We 
find  too  late  the  deceitfulness  of  its  nature.  It  is  the  mirage  of  human  life  for 
which  many  leave  their  safe  and  pleasant  pathways — rush  to  stake  their  souls  in 
its  alluring  stream,  till  they  find  how  vain  is  the  pursuit;  and  then,  with 
“  hearts  as  dry  as  summer  dust,”  despair  and  die. 

I,  as  is  usually  the  case,  alighted  at  one  of  those  most  unquiet  dwellings 
which  are  kept  for  the  accommodation  of  men  and  beasts.  How  great  was  the 
contrast  from  the  undisturbed  retirement  I  had  lately  left,  to  the  unceasing 
hurry  and  bustle  that  surrounded  me.  It  was  hopeless  to  expect  an  hour’s 
peace.  For  several  hours  I  sat  before  one  of  the  windows  which  looked  into 
the  street,  watching  the  innumerable-throngs  of  human  beings  that  were  hur¬ 
rying  backwards  and  forwards  with  an  appearance  of  restless  anxiety.  Surely  I 
thought  this  must  have  an  end ; — but  no,  they  were  hastening  along  with  the 
same  eagerness  for  hours  and  hours,  as  if  an  ant-hill  had  poured  forth  its  my¬ 
riads  ;  and  I  left  off  gazing  from  the  mere  impossibility  of  finding  a  reasonable 
supposition  for  bringing  together  so  vast  an  assemblage.  My  surprise  would 
bave  somewhat  increased,  if  I  had  then  known  how  little  there  was  of  any  real 
object  in  the  passing  and  repassing  of  nine-tenths  of  the  multitude.  To  look  at 
them  one  would  imagine  that  life  or  death  depended  on  their  speed,  but  to  know 
on  what  frivolous  intent  most  of  them  are  hastening,  you  would  feel  astonished ; 
for  in  fact  the  crowd  have  no  business  there. 

“  May  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,”  exclaimed  FalsUff ;  but  in  my 
nn  I  experienced  very  little  ease,  and  was  soon  heartily  tired  of  it,  and  its 
vociferating  inmates.  I  took  private  lodgings.  They  were  in  a  wide  street  in 
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the  heart  of  town.  To  them  I  removed  my  books,  with  the  intention  of  under¬ 
going  a  heavy  course  of  study,  for  the  pui*pose  of  writing  sundry  volumes,  which 
should  place  my  name  high  in  literature,  Quiet  was  the  thing  mostly  wanted, 
and  on  that  I  depended:  hnt  I  had  chosen,  without  being  aware  of  it,  the  worst 
place  in  the  world  to  seek  its  residence.  Beneath  my  window  was  the  resort  of 
ballad-singers,  organ-grinders,  and  catgut-scrapers  of  all  denominations — ^but 
all  alike  guiltless  of  time  or  tune.  Few  hours  of  the  day  were  free  from  the 
visitation  of  these  discordant  wretches.  On  one  side  of  tlie  house  was  a  gold¬ 
beater’s,  and  on  the  other  a  coffin-maker’s,  who  kept  up  all  day,  and  fre¬ 
quently  all  night,  one  unceasing  clatter — the  rattle  of  the  manufacturer  of 
coffins  serving  as  a  lively  accompaniment  to  the  more  regular  beat  of  the  pur¬ 
veyor  of  gold-leaf.  It  was  really  horrible.  There  was  no  rest  night  or  day,  and 
no  expectation  of  it.  Who  could  study,  who  could  think,  who  could  write, 
surrounded  by  such  a  concatenation  of  abominable  sounds  ?  I  tried  it  in  my 
bedroom,  at  the  back  of  the  house,  but  found  as  little  success  there.  The 
window  looked  over  an  immense  range  of  buildings,  that  were  inhabited  by  a 
colony  of  smiths.  There,  from  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  to  the  last  at 
night,  I  could  hear  a  thousand  hammers  clanging  upon  as  many  anvils,  oc¬ 
casionally  relieved  by  the.  thundering  roar  of  the  gigantic  bellows.  It  was  use¬ 
less  attempting  to  stand  against  such  a  siege  as  Ais ;  so  after  enduring  it  with 
the  most  exemplary  patience  for  a  few  days,  and  finding  no  end  to  its  honors, 

I  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and  with  all  speed  left  so  hammerous  a  neighbourhood. 

My  next  lodging  I  determined  should  be  somewhere  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  where  I  might  be  free  from  the  annoyances  to  which  I  had  been  so  pain¬ 
fully  subjected.  I  went  in  search,  and  used  all  my  discrimination  in  its  selec¬ 
tion.  I  used  such  caution  in  my  enquiries,  and  laboured  so  industriously  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  I  felt  assured  of  possessing  all 
that  I  required.  All  places  within  earshot  of  a  factory,  wherein  a  hammer  was 
in  use,  I  avoided  like  a  pestilence,  and  every  dwelling  patronised  by  the  atten¬ 
tions  of  street  minstrels,  I  fled  from  with  as  little  ceremony.  At  last  I  imagined 
that  I  had  found  the  very  thing.  In  a  row  of  quiet  looking  cottages  with  snug 
little  gardens  before  them,  I  saw  the  pleasing  invitation  of  “  Lodgings  to  let 
furnished  for  single  gentlemen.”  1  examined  the  place  all  round.  There  was 
not  a  house  near  that  denoted  the  possession  of  a  hammer.  The  windows 
looked  into  a  public  road  which  was  not  much  frequented  by  pedestrians,  and 
there  were  no  houses  opposite.  The  building  itself  had  a  most  inviting  aspect. 
Nice  Venetian  blinds  to  every  window  shut  out  the  sun,  and  the  prying  eyes  of 
the  inquisitive.  The  railings  were  painted  of  a  most  seductive  green,  and 
mignionette  and  heart’s-ease  gave  fragrance  and  beauty  to  the  little  garden.  A 
young  and  healthy  looking  vine  spread  out  its  broad  leaves  around,  and  above 
the  parlour  windows,  and  a  tree — an  actual  tree  !  stood  bolt  upright  before  the 
house.  I  knocked  at  the  door  with  feelings  of  the  highest  satisfaction  as  I 
thought  to  myself,  and  felt  assured  of  its  tmth, 

- “  if  there’s  peace  to  be  found  in  this  world 

A  heart  that  is  humble  might  look  for  it  here.” 

My  landladv  appeared.  The  vision  of  her  sinister  eye  was  somewhat  oblique, 
but  I  considered  that  of  no  consequence.  With  that  slight  exception,  her  ap¬ 
pearance  was  uncommonly  prepossessing.  I  went  over  the  apartments — they 
were  neat  and  clean,  and  the  house  was  so  quiet  I  did  not  hear  so  much  as  a 
cat  mew.  I  went  to  the  back  part  of  the  dwelling  and  found  a  garden,  much 
larger  than  that  in  the  front,  and  more  luxuriantly  cultivated.  Besides  other 
things,  too  numerous  to  mention,  it  contained  two  trees — they  looked  somewhat 
smoky  to  be  sure,  but  still  they  were  trees.  This  is  a  perfect  paradise  thought 
I ,  and  in  the  joy  of  my  heart,  I  agreed  with  my  rather  inauspicious  looking 
landlady  to  domesticate  by  the  quarter  upon  her  own  terms.  I  paid  her  part  in 
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advance  to  make  sure  work  of  it,  and  congratulated  myself  upon  my  complete 
success.  “  Here,”  said  I  as  I  seated  myself  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair,  “  shall 
I  have  the  opportunity  of  writing,  undisturbed,  something  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 

The  world  will  not  willingly  let  die.** 

I  had  scarcely  taken  pen  in  hand  to  begin  my  labours,  when  in  came  a  troop 
of  children  hallooing  like  a  tribe  of  savages.  I  unluckily  had  come  at  the  very 
time  they  were  at  school,  and  hearing  no  sound  of  a  child’s  voice,  I  never 
thought  of  making  enquiries  as  to  their  existence.  Of  all  abominations  this  is 
the  worst.  They  are  never  quiet,  often  squalling  and  bawling  in  full  chorus, 
from  the  roaring  of  a  lubberly  boy,  up  to  the  screaming  of  the  infant.  But 
even  in  their  best  humour  I  am  no  better  off.  One  has  a  penny  trumpet,  ano¬ 
ther  a  half-penny  whistle,  another  a  drum,  and  the  eldest  boy  amuses  himself 
by  endeavouring  to  knock  a  tune  out  of  a  set  of  squeaking  reeds,  which  is  honored 
by  the  title  of  a  mouth-organ.  Nor  is  this  all.  My  landlady  has  a  husband  who 
is  out  all  day  upon  business,  and  comes  home  at  midnight.  After  ringing  a  con¬ 
tinual  peal  at  the  doorbell  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  and  waking  me  out  of  the 
little  sleep  I  am  likely  to  get,  his  yawning  wife  goes  down  to  let  him  in.  Then 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  abuse  one  another  all  the  way  up  the  stairs, 
and  when  they  get  into  their  own  bed-room,  they  generally  fight, — the  children 
awakened  by  the  noise,  join  the  uproar  with  their  united  voices,  and  then  ensues 
a  general  row,  on  which  no  description  can  confer  due  justice.  My  right  hand 
neighbour  keeps  a  large  dog  chained  in  the  garden,  who  whines  all  day,  and 
howls  all  night.  My  neighbour  on  the  left  is  learning  to  play  the  key-bugle, 
and  of  all  the  infernal  sounds,  none  can  equal  the  horridly  discordant  ones 
which  he  produces.  From  their  united  exertions,  I  get  not  a  moment’s  peace. 
Call  this  a  paradise  ? — It  is  the  most  complete  purgatory  ever  formed  for  the 
punishment  of  ambitious  students. 

Of  what  use  is  it  to  attempt  either  to  study  or  to  write,  with  such  an  abominable 
din  in  one’s  ears  ?  None.  I  have  tried  it  and  find  how  vain  it  is.  I  wanted 
to  get  off  my  agreement,  and  so  at  once  get  rid  of  my  tormentors ;  but  my 
squinting  landlady,  (I  find  now  she  has  the  vilest  squint  I  ever  saw)  tells  me  I 
must  give  her  a  quarter’s  notice  or  a  quarter’s  rent,  before  I  can  be  free  of  her 
and  her  accompanying  horrors.  So  that  I  must  really  stay  in  this  place  for  three 
months,  and  must  endure  these  torments  for  the  fourth  part  of  a  year.  What 
agony  I  must  suffer  in  that  time.  Instead  of  being  able  to  indite  something 
which  shall  make  posterity  do  me  honour,  I  can  only  write  an  account  of  my 
misery,  that  the  world  may  pity  my  sufferings.  And  even  now  I  am  obliged  to 
leave  this  melancholy  duty  but  imperfectly  concluded,  for  a  thief  of  a  knife- 
grinder  has  brought  his  wretched  machine  exactly  opposite  my  green  palings, 
and  is  grating  away,  with  all  his  might,  on  a  piece  of  tin,  that  his  horrid  noise 
may  inform  his  customers  of  his  vicinity. 

--  —  -  R.  F.  W. 


MUSIC. 


There  is  very  little  to  report  concerning  the  musical  world.  The  English 
Opei*a  company  has  been  playing  pieces  which  we  have  already  mentioned, 
with  the  etception  of  The  Picturesque^  a  very,  very  light  operetta, — the  mu¬ 
sic  by  Barnett  This  young  composer  has  been  carrying  on  a  controversy  with 
our  friend  the  Tatler:  in  speaking  of  whose  editor  we  shall  not  use  the 
word  scarcely  again.  The  unlucky  adverb  we  shall  avoid  with  all  possible 
care.  The  Tatler  may  rest  assured,  that  in  spite  of  adverbs^  we  entertain  no 
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common  esteem  and  respect  both  for  his  talents  and  character,  however  we  may 
differ  now  and  then  on  points  of  musical  criticism.  The  music  of  The  Pic¬ 
turesque  is  pretty,  although  no  way  sti-iking.  It  appears  to  us  that  it  has  hardly 
been  appreciated  by  the  public.  The  season  has  been  productive  in  musical 
wonder — we  have  had  a  complete  inundation  of  Paganinis,  English,  Polish,  and 
the  Lord  knows  what  else.  The  musical  ears  of  John  Bull  were  most  delight¬ 
fully  gulled — and  the  good  soul  actually  believed  he  was  hearing  music  when 
he  was  witnessing  some  mountebank  tricks  of  Mr.  Collins,  the  English  Paga¬ 
nini!  We  have  felt  no  curiosity  to  see  the  Polish  Paganini.  After  the  Paganinis 
came  Giulio  Regondi — and  now,  heaven  save  the  mark,  the  astounding  trum¬ 
peter  is  announced  at  some  theatre  or  other !  Nay,  we  have  been  told,  although 
we  will  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  information,  that  a  surprising  ge¬ 
nius  is  going  to  extract  delicious  sounds  out  of  a  tea-kettle !  In  music,  as  in  the 
drama,  it  seems  that  the  extraordinary  must  i*ule  the  day.  Taste  and  common 
sense  being  out  of  the  question,  nothing  can  be  more  in  season  than  infant  pro¬ 
digies  of  all  denominations — phantasmagorias,  wild  beasts,  spectacle  monstrosi¬ 
ties,  &c.  Well,  well,  the  evil  will  find  its  own  remedy  at  last,  for  when  mai'vels 
have  been  exhausted,  we  must  of  necessity  return  to  the  good  old  school  of 
Nature. 


RUNIC  IIHYMES.-No.  II. 


To  the  quiet  star  of  mom. 

Love-sick  Arel’s  words  are  borne ; — 

“  Tell  me,  fairest  of  the  sky. 

What  my  own  dear  maiden  does. 
When  with  newly- wakened  eye. 

O’er  her  breast  her  veil  she  throws  ?” 

Thus  young  Arel  said  and  sighed — 
Thus  the  morning  star  replied. 

“  At  her  window  she  appears. 

With  her  thin  veil  o’er  her  breast. 
Gazing  on  me  through  her  tears, 

Then  she  turns  toward  the  west.” 

Arel’s  soul  rejoiced  to  hear. 

And  his  dear  one  grew  more  dear. 

“If  she  gaze  on  thee  ’tis  well ; 
Innocence  with  her  must  dwell : 

If  she  gaze  on  thee  through  tears, 

Soft  must  be  the  heart  she  wears  ; 

But,  sweet  star,  ’tis  far  the  best 
That  she  turns  toward  the  west — 
There  Arel  dwells,  and  he  is  blest!” 


W.  K. 
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No.  III. — To  Gerald  O* Donnelly  Esq.y  Carrick  Lodge^  Belfast, 


It  rejoices  us  much,  dear  Gerald,  to  learn  that  fair  Ulster  is  exulting  in  the  ple¬ 
nitude  of  peace,  potheen,  and  potatoes,  while  the  more  aboriginal  provinces  are 
continually  fretting  and  plunging  like  a  galled  jade  under  a  heavy  horseman. 
Seven  years  of  a  Reformed  Parliament  will  leave  your  corner  of  the  “  Emerald” 
without  flaw  or  blemish.  Faction  and  intolerance  cannot  long  surv  ive  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  intelligence.  Freedom  and  knowledge  are  as  fatal  to  them  as  the  touch 
of  “  the  sod  ”  to  the  venomous  serpent.  The  people  of  your  enlightened  district 
have  done  great  things  for  their  country.  The  admirable  Belfast  Institution 
well  deserved  the  compliment  lately  paid  to  its  founders  and  its  able  body  of 
teachers,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Such  seminaries,  by  the  liberal  diffusion 
of  the  higher  elements  of  education,  will  place  Ireland  in  a  condition  of  meli¬ 
orating  herself.  The  eyes  of  men  who,  in  the  blindness  of  party  frenzy,  have 
reciprocated  deadly  thrusts,  will  be  opened  to  the  real  source  of  their  sufferings 
and  wrongs.  They  will  discover  some  more  useful  subject  of  controversy,  than 
green  or  orange  ribands,  “  Croppies,  lie  down,”  or  “  lillabullero.”  Such  out¬ 
rageous  and  mischievous  nonsense  will  pass  away  with  the  last  of  your  existing 
sexagenarians,  and  it  will  cease  to  be  deemed  impossible  for  persons  to  worship 
their  Maker  in  different  tabernacles,  without  conscientiously  cutting  each  other’s 
throats.  Look  to  Scotland,  and  see  how  a  naturally  poor  country  has  been  ele¬ 
vated  by  a  spirit  of  natural  unity,  and  a  considerate  system  of  popular  instruc¬ 
tion.  Without  the  latter,  even  the  introduction  of  poor  laws  will  not  raise  a 
peasantry  from  degradation.  England  exemplifies  the  fact.  Remember  the 
schoolboy  quotation — 

“  Ingenues  didicisse  fideliter  artes,  &c.,” 

and  confide  in  the  humanizing  influence  of  letters.  Literary  associations 
should  be  promoted  by  every  possible  means.  They  train  up  a  youth  to  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  political  right  and  wrong.  Witness  your  own  “  Historic  Society,” 
the  minds  it  has  fostered,  and  the  Essays  it  has  produced,  of  which  (the  Essays) 
we  have,  by  the  way,  lately  perused  a  very  creditable  specimen,  for  an  author 
in  his  noviciate,  entitled,  “  Thoughts  on  the  Progress  of  Knowledge.”  His 
observations  on  the  want  of  a  national  literature  are  too  just.  Why  is  not 
Dublin  the  headquarters  of  native  genius  ?  Why  is  it  not  to  Moore  what  Edin¬ 
burgh  is  to  Scott  ? 

The  mention  of  Scott,  and  Scotland,  recalls  the  recollection  of  some  curious 
particulars  relative  to  the  extension  oLCaledoni^  literature  on  the  Continent, 
recently  communicated  by  a  friend,  returned  from  a  tour  in  Germany.  His  in¬ 
formation  especially  refers  to  the  works  of  our  well-beloved  bard  of  the  bottle — 
Robert  Bums. 

There  are  only  a  few  whose  mental  labours  are  destined  to  become  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  world;  and  those  of  Burns  are  among  them.  Nature  and 
Truth  were  the  goddesses  he  delighted  to  worship ;  and  the  hymns  of  his  sacred 
service,  being  the  hymns  of  the  heart,  to  which  every  human  bosom  can  respond, 
are  consequently  calculated  for  every  tongue  and  every  people.  The  songs  of 
Burns  in  particular,  being,  as  assuredly  they  are,  the  simple  and  unsophisticated 
breathings  of  man,  cannot  fail  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  every  soul,  whether 
those  breathings  be  conveyed  in  the  energetic  vocables  of  the  “  Land  of  Oaks,” 
or  in  the  voluptuous  music  of  Ausonia.  The  fact  is,  the  outpourings  of  the 
Scottish  Poet’s  heart  are  now  becoming,  every  day,  more  and  more  known,  and, 
having  crossed,  as  they  have  done,  the  comparatively  limited  frontiers  of  the 
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language  in  which  they  were  written,  seem  destined  to  become  enshrined  in 
every  European  tongue  that  boasts  an  active  literature. 

In  Geimany  the  Ayrshire  bard  has  been,  for  several  years,  known  and  admired, 
and  that  too  even  though  seen  through  the  domino  of  an  indifferent  translation. 
To  transfer  poetry,  of  any  description,  from  one  vulgate  to  another,  requires 
abilities  of  no  ordinary  kind,  but  it  has  ever  appeared  to  us  that  to  translate 
lyric  poetry,  demands  a  spirit  in  the  translator  equal  to  that  of  its  original 
author.  The  beauty  of  a  sentiment  conveyed  in  this  species  of  poetry,  frequently 
depends  on  some  mere  point  of  expression,  upon  the  music  of  a  monosyllable 
or  the  harmony  of  the  rhythm,  upon  the  emphatic  nature  of  the  idiom  or  the 
soft  succession  of  sounds;  and  to  find  equivalents  for  these  in  another  tongue, 
requires,  indeed,  no  little  tact  and  taste  to  accomplish.  Germany,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  deficiencies  of  her  former  translators  of  Bums,  has  now, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  the  prospect  of  becoming  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  beauties  of  that  Poet  than  she  has  yet  been,  through  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Philip  Kaufmann^  of  Berlin,  a  gentleman  whose  faiowledge  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  only  surpassed  by  his  intimate  acquaintanceship  with  English  Poetry. 
For  several  years  the  spirit  of  this  young  enthusiast  has  been  revelling  amid  the 
beauties  of  England’s  early  dramatists,  and  in  particular  amid  those  of  her 
immortal  bard.  Discontented  with  all  the  translations  of  the  plays  of  Shak- 
speare  which  bore  not  the  sign  manual  of  Schlegel,  he  has  been  for  some  time 
labouring  to  present  to  his  countrymen  these  in  a  new  and  more  correct  garb. 
The  first-fruit  of  his  labours  has  been  Macbeth,  and  the  best  praise  of  it  which, 
perhaps,  can  be  offered,  is  the  singular  fact,  that  Mr.  Kaufmann’s  translation  has 
already  banished  that  of  Voss  from  the  stage  of  the  Pmssian  capital,  and,  what 
is  still  more  valuable,  ;is  fast  tending  to  correct  the  false  notions  that  were 
engendered  concerning  this  splendid  specimen  of  Shakspeare,  from  supposing 
that  the  Umarheitung  of  Schiller  was  a  correct  transcript. 

In  the  translation  of  Bums,  Mr.  Kaufmann  has  already  proceeded  some 
length ;  and  from  the  manuscript  specimens  which  we  have  seen,  we  think  he 
has  been  peculiarly  successful.  That  this  opinion  is  well  founded,  will  appear 
from  his  translations  of  the  simple  song  of  “  My  Heart’s  in  the  Highlands,” 
herein  presented  for  your  delectation : — 

“  Mein  Herz  ist  im  Hochland  mein  Herz  ist  nicht  hier. 

Mein  Herz  ist  im  Hochland,  mein  Hochland,  bei  dir, 

Auf  der  Fagd  nach  dem  Hirsch,  auf  derFagd  nach  dem  Reh, 

Mein  Herz  ist  im  Hochland,  wohin  ich  auch  geh. 

Fahr  wohl,  du  mein  Hochland,  fahr  wohl,  du  mein  Nord, 

Du  Heimath  des  Muthes,  der  Tapferkeit  Hort. 

Wohin  ich  auch  wandre,  wohin,  allerwaerts. 

In  den  Bergen  des  Hochlands  bleibt  ewig  mein  Herz, 

Fahrtwohl,  ihr  Gebirge,  Norhglaenzender  Schnee, 

Fahrt  wohl,  gruene  Thaeler  am  blaeulirhen  See, 

Fahrt  wohl,  dunkle  Waelder,  wildhaingende  Huth, 

Ihr  Stueryenden  Baeche,  lantbraussende  Fluth. 

Mein  Herz  ist  im  Hochland,  mein  Herz  ist  nicht  hier ; 

Mein  Heiz  ist  im  Hochland,  mein  Hochland  bei  dir  ; 

Auf  der  Fagd  nach  dem  Hirsch,  auf  der  Fagd  nach  dem  Reh  ; 

Mein  Herz  ist  im  Hochland,  wohin  ich  auch  geh.*’ 
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MY  HEART’S  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS. 

My  heart’s  in  the  Highlands — my  heart  is  not  here — 

My  heart’s  in  the  Highlands  a-chasing  the  deer  ; 

Chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe — 

My  heart’s  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 

Farewell  to  the  Highlands — farewell  to  the  North — 

The  birth-place  of  valour,  the  country  of  worth  ! 

Wherever  I  wander— -wherever  I  rove — 

The  hills  of  the  Highlands  for  ever  1  love. 

Farewell  to  the  mountains  high  covered  with  snow— 

Farewell  to  the  straths  and  green  valleys  below  ! 

Farewell  to  the  forests  and  wild-hanging  woods — 

Farewell  to  the  torrents  and  loud-pouring  floods ! 

My  heart’s  in  the  Highlands — my  heart  is  not  here — 

My  heart’s  in  the  Highlands  a-chasing  the  deer  ; 

Chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe— 

My  heart’s  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 

After  a  careful  perusal  of  this  specimen,  we  are  sure  that  every  reader  of 
German  will  join  us  in  wishing  that  Mr.  Kaufmann  may  soon  be  able  to  - 
complete  bis  labours ;  while  our  Scottish  friends  may  rejoice  that  the  fame  of 
their  favourite  bard  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  extended  over  the  north  of 
Europe. 

The  great  winter  theatres  resound  with  the  “  busy  note  of  preparation and 
Drury  Lane  promises  to  outdo  all  that  has  hitherto  been  done  in  that  style  of 
exhibition,  for  which  such  huge,  comfortless  structures,  as  it  and  its  rival  are 
particularly  fitted.  Mr.  Cross  being  about  to  withdraw  his  menagerie  to  the 
Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  the  Drury  Lane  management,  ambitious  to  supply 
the  vacancy,  has  invited  Monsieur  Martin,  from  the  Cirque  Olympique,  Paris, 
with  a  cortege  of  lions,  tigers,  snakes,  monkeys,  &c.  to  relieve  the  stupidity  of 
Shakspeare.  Even  the  introduction  of  these  accomplished  animals,  as  well  as 
of  their  precursor,  the  Adelphi  elephant,  shows  our  complete  dependance  on 
French  ingenuity.  We  are  alike  indebted  to  our  neighbours  for  histrionic 
quadrupeds  and  dramatic  novelty.  An  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  we 
draw  upon  them  for  the  latter,  will  be  found  in  an  extract  from  the  list  of  new 
pieces  at  the  Haymarket  this  summer. — A  Friend  at  Court” — La  Fille  de 
Honneur. — Plancne.  “  Madame  du  Barry” — Madame  du  Barry — Poole. — 

“  Fricandeau” — Qwomom — H.  Payne.  “  My  Wife  or  my  Place” — Ma  Femme 
ou  ma  Place — Shannon.  “  John'Jones’*~-F/eMr  et  Malheur — ^Buckstone. 

If  we  were  going  to  construct  a  building  devoted  to  the  recreation  of  imagi¬ 
nation  and  good  taste,  we  should  take  as  our  model  the  Court  Theatre  of  Han¬ 
over,  and  we  should  elect  as  its  chief  such  a  man  as  Macready ;  one  who  united 
a  masterly  perception  of  his  art  to  unexceptionable  conduct,  and  the  habits  of  a 
scholar.  This  theatre,  from  being  an  old,  filthy,  narrow  and  crazy  edifice,  was 
in  a  couple  of  months  rendered  as  fit  for  “  the  purpose  of  playing,”  as  any  simi¬ 
lar  establishment  in  Europe.  The  side-scenes  roll  on  iron  wheel-carriages,  and 
fourteen  of  these  scenes,  impelled  by  a  single  windlass,  glide  along  the  grooves 
with  simultaneous  regularity.  The  stage  is  provided  with  a  number  of  covered 
oblong  traps,  through  which  changes  of  scenery  ascend ;  and  similar  traps  are 
at  the  back  of  the  stage,  through  which  scafiblds  may  be  raised  as  high  as  the 
tree  tops,  to  support  actors  or  decorations,  thereby  saving  much  time  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  a  piece,  and  diminishing  the  peril  to  the  necks  and  limbs  of  the  per- 
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fonners,  so  often  in  jeopardy  from  the  make-shift  arrangements  of  carpenters. 
The  trap-doors  are  excellently  adapted  for  an  imperceptible  descent  into  the 
shades  below ;  and  by  the  aid  of  an  entirely  novel  contrivance,  the  ghost  of 
Hamlet’s  father  is  made  to  traverse  the  stage  without  any  movement  of  his 
ghostly  legs,  or  any  betrayal  of  the  machinery  so  as  to  mar  the  illusion.  Im¬ 
provement  is  also  visible  in  the  lighting  department.  By  means  of  cylinders 
judiciously  disposed,  which  change  simultaneously  and  instantaneously,  the 
artificial  day-light  can  be  deepened  into  a  red  and  fiery  glow,  or  softened  into 
the  pale  mild  blue  of  moonlight.  Our  theatrical  projectors  ought  to  invite  Mr. 
Miinch,  the  worthy  head-machinist  of  the  Court  Theatre  of  Hanover,  to  assist 
in  their  plans.  By  the  proper  application  of  chemical  and  physical  discoveries, 
the  truth  and  beauty  of  scenic  arrangements  might  be  amazingly  increased. — 
Galleries  should  be  abolished,  or  opened  with  better  accommodations,  and  at  a 
higher  rate  of  admission,  in  houses  appropriated  to  the  poetic  drama.  One  yell 
of  the  gods  were  fatal  to  the  finest  passage  of  Schiller  or  Shakspeare.  At  present, 
who  thinks  of  enjoying  the  language  of  a  play  ? — Crammed  in  a  promiscuous 
box, — the  eyes  seared  by  a  glare  of  light  that  throws  the  stage  into  dimness, — 
the  unhappy  pleasure-seeker  yawns  through  the  dreary  interval  between  the 
hours  of  half-past  seven  and  one,  and  flinging  himself  into  his  sullen  vehicle, 
rolls  homeward,  forswearing  late  hours,  and  banning  the  tedium  and  vulgarity 
of  modern  theatricals. 

The  publishing  world,  notwithstanding  a  slight  autumnal  stir,  is,  to  borrow 
the  elegant  diction  of  the  Price  Current,  scarcely  a  shade  higher  than  as  quoted 
last  month.  Occasionally  an  unwary  volume  steps  forth  from  the  shelves,  and 
drops  into  oblivion.  If  the  Lords  do  not  bestir  themselves  anent  the  Bill,  w  e 
shall  organize  a  band  of  desperate  authors,  and,  armed  witli  the  ponderous  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  printing-office,  batter  into  pie  the  whole  array  of  boroughmongers 
and  their  advocates — yea,  not  even  excepting  the  valorous,  eloquent,  erudite, 
sagacious,  and  pertinaoeous  Lincolnshire  Colonel.  Yet,  let  us  not  wax  impa¬ 
tient  touchingThe  glorious  measure  on  its  way  to  consummation :  that  measure 
will  do  more  to  elevate  the  struggling  intellect  of  England,  than  all  the  peers, 
patrons,  and  publishers  that  have  drawn  breath  on  her  soil  since  the  landing  of 
William  the  Bastard.  Rest  on  your  arms,  young  “  men  of  mettle,”  there  will  be 
room  for  ye  by  and  bye. 

Major  Ricketts  has  put  forth  an  account  of  the  war  between  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  assisted  by  his  allies  the  great  Cudjo  Cheeboo,  King  of  Dinkera, 
Avoosoco,  Chief  of  Tuefel,  King  Annimelli,  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Akim, 
with  divers  others,  and  the  most  puissant  Osai  Tootoo  Quamina,  Monarch  of 
Ashantee.  The  major  narrates  the  particulars  of  this  mighty  contest  with  the 
most  laudable  precision,  and  refreshes  our  remembrance  of  the  agreeable  cir¬ 
cumstances  consequent  on  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Mac  Carthy-— of  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  his  body  as  rations  among  the  Ashantee  warriors — the  consecration  of 
his  skull  as  a/eiwA,  with  the  ceremony  of  pouring  rum  upon  it,  &c.  Just  as 
these  savages  and  their  miserable  broils  appear  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
civilized  European,  so  do  the  battles  and  pomp  with  which  we  have  been  oc¬ 
cupied  nearer  home,  appear  to  the  eye  of  reason  and  philanthropy.  Beads  and 
bells  delight  the  vulgar  here  as  well  as  in  Africa ;  and  the  Russian  Nicholas 
can  play  as  many  savage  freaks,  as  the  Tootoo  Quamina  of  Ashantee. 


Hurra !  for  the  brother  of  the  sun  ! 
Hurra !  for  the  father  of  the  moon  ! 
Throughout  all  the  world  there  is  none 
Like  Quashiboo— the  only  one 
Descended  from  the  great  Baboon  ! 
Baboon  !~’Baboon ! 
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Buffalo  of  Buffaloes  and  Tull  of  Bulls, 

He  sits  on  a  throne  of  his  enemies’  skulls, 

And  if  he  wants  others  to  play  at  football. 

Ours  are  all  for  him  all !  all !  all  ! 

Huggabajah — huggabajoo ! 

Hail  to  the  royal  Quashiboo  ! 

Emperor  and  Lord  of  Timbuctoo  ! 

The  African  laureate  beats  the  English  hollow. 

And  now,  our  worthy  friend,  we  wish  to  recommend  to  your  notice  strongly 
a  book  just  published  by  that  extraordinary  man,  Mr.  William  Cobhett.  Do 
not  be  alarmed  at  the  name — it  is  not  a  book  relating  to  tumults  of  the  hour — 
it  has  nothing  in  it  of  folly  or  selfishness — it  has  no  concern  with  the  noisy 
hounds  of  faction.  It  is  written,  not  by  Mr.  Cobhett,  the  turbulent  poli¬ 
tician,  hut  by  Mr.  Cobhett,  the  unwearied  instructor  of  his  kind,  the  promoter 
of  the  interests  and  the  hopes  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  We  desire 
you  to  purchase,  and  introduce  into  your  happy  family  circle,  Cobbett’s  Spel¬ 
ling  Book,  and  Stepping-Stone  to  English  Grammar.  It  is  written  in  a 
fine  spirit — unusual  in  common  school-books.  The  lessons  and  fables  are 
gracefully  done,  without  being  deficient  even  in  imagination — that  organ  and 
interpreter  of  deep  feelings,  to  which  the  world  generally  imagines  Mr.  Cobhett 
to  be  a  stranger.  The  fables  are,  we  believe,  for  the  most  part  new ;  at  least, 
they  are  so  to  us :  and  they  are  told  with  all  that  simple  clearness  of  descrip¬ 
tion  that  can  result  only  from  a  hearty  relish  and  admiration  of  natural  beauty. 
There  is  about  them,  too,  that  sympathy  with  youthful  and  childish  feeling  we 
looked  not  for  in  their  extraordinary  author : — he  speaks,  indeed,  throughout 
the  book  in  all  the  old  glad  vividness  of  his  school-boy  apprehensions,  and  with 
all  the  finnness  and  liveliness  of  youthful  impressions.  In  the  “  stepping  stone” 
there  are  a  few  things  we  would  readily  not  have  seen  there,  but  in  turning 
over  the  pages  to  the.“  advice  to  the  learners  of  grammar,”  we  forgot  them  all, 
that  advice  is  written  in  such  homely  and  energetic  language,  and  full  of  such 
admirable  precepts.  No  man  can  strengthen  his  subject  with  so  much  of  fa¬ 
miliar  illustration,  as  Mr.  Cobhett :  or  infuse  into  it  all  the  force  of  the  feeling 
he  wishes  to  excite.  There  are  some  cleverly-done  woodcuts,  too,  in  the  book, 
that  have  served  to  help  him ;  they  are  superior  to  the  usual  run  of  these 
things,  and  will  greatly  please  our  favourite  Rory,  in  whose  hands,  or  we  are 
greatly  mistaken,  “  Cobbett’s  Spelling  Book”  will  be  placed  erelong. 

Oliver  and  Boyd  have  published  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet 
Library ;  the  subject  Palestine.  Dr.  Russell,  whose  excellent  compilation  on 
Egypt  for  the  same  series  we  mentioned  in  terms  of  merited  eulogy,  is  the 
autJior  of  the  present  volume.  The  work  displays  the  same  care  in  selection 
and  arrangement  as  its  predecessor,  and  will  form  a  very  suitable  companion 
to  the  Family  Bible.  The  series  of  scientific  Catechisms,  produced  by  the  same 
publishers,  are  also  well  adapted  to  their  object;  and  parents  and  tutors  may 
derive  from  them  the  most  useful  assistance  in  directing  the  immature  mind  to 
the  study  of  nature. 

You,  who  take  such  a  lively  interest  in  the  national  arts  and  manufactures, 
should  not  fail  to  peruse  the  “  Treatise  on  the  Silk  Manufacture,”  which  forms 
a  recent  number  of  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.  The  fifth  chapter  of  the  first  part 
could  only  be  written  by  a  man  practically  acquainted  with  the  politics  of  trade. 
It  is  out  and  out  good.  Inde^,  the  whole  book  is  sound,  instructive,  and 
amusing ;  and,  as  an  orthodox  work,  we  shall  forward  copies  of  it  to  our  friends 
in  Manchester  and  Paisley. 

The  second  number  of  Martin’s  “  Illustrations  of  the  Bible  ”  is  before  us,  and 
worthy,  in  every  way  it  is,  of  the  artist’s  genius.  The  subjects  are,  our  first 
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parents  when, after  their  fall,  the  voice  of  God  calls  to  them  in  the  garden;  and, 
the  time  when  expelled  from  Paradise,  they  journey  forth  to  an  untried  world 
of  toil  and  sorrow  and  death.  Both  the  engravings  bear  the  stamp  of  high 
imaginative  power,  and  impel  the  mind  to  solemn  meditation  on  the  mysteries 
of  existence.  The  second  plate  is  of  a  less  pleasing,  but  loftier,  character  than 
its  companion.  In  the  majesty  of  irremediable  wo,  the  exiled  pair  are  descend¬ 
ing  a  rocky  ridge ;  behind  them  a  glimpse  of  their  green  abodes  of  blissful 
innocence  is  visible ;  before  them  a  lowering  wilderness,  where  the  beast  of 
blood  is  already  mangling  its  prey.  Adam  hurries  on  in  an  agony  of  remorse, 
and  Eve,  veiling  her  reverted  countenance  with  her  hand,  speaks,  in  gentler 
language,  the  fearful  passion  of  her  bosom  for  happiness  forfeited  for  ever. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  the  Englishman  indebted  for  the  articles  entitled 
“  Our  Early  Patriots,”  has  a  volume  in  the  press,  to  be  called  “  The  Founders 
of  the  Commonwealth,”  comprising  the  Personal  and  Political  Memoirs  of  Eliot, 
Pym,  Hampden,  Vane,  and  Algernon  Sydney,  with  incidental  notices  of  the 
most  eminent  English  Republicans,  illustrated  by  original  letters,  autographs, 
&c.  The  time  has  arrived  for  doing  justice  to  these  dauntless  and  high-minded 
men.  Had  we  the  juvenile  quill  of  Dr.  Southey,  we  should  attempt  their  com¬ 
memoration  in  lofty  rhyme.  The  laureate  ought  to  array  his  muse  in  the  mantle 
of  her  youth,  and  sing  again  as  erst  he  sang  when  he  indited  the  following 


Inscription  for  a  Monument  at  Old  Sarum. 

“  Reader,  if  thou  canst  boast  the  noble  name 
Of  Englishman,  it  is  enough  to  know 
Thou  standest  in  Old  Sarum.  But  if,  chance, 

’Twas  thy  misfortune  in  some  other  land. 

Inheritor  of  slavery,  to  be  born. 

Read  and  be  envious !  dost  thou  see  yon  hut. 

Its  old  and  mossy  walls  with  many  a  patch 

Spotted!  Know,  foreigner !  so  wisely  well 

In  England  it  is  ordered,  that  the  laws 

Which  bind  the  people,  from  themselves  should  spring ; — 

Know  that  the  dweller  in  that  little  hut, 

That  wretched  hovel,  to  the  Senate  sends 
Two  delegates.  Think,  foreigner,  where  such 
An  individual’s  rights,  how  happy  all ! 
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